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READER^ 

IP  you  have  a  Shop  to  mind,  or  any  other 
business  to  do,  I  advise  you  to  go  and  do  it,  and 
let  this  book  alone  ;  for  I  can  assure  you,  it  con 
tains  nothing  of  half  so  much  importance  to  you, 
as  the  sale  of  a  skein  of  thread  or  a  yard  of  tape. 
By  such  a  transaction  you  might  possibly  make  a 
net  profit  of  half  a  farthing,  a  thing  though  seem 
ingly  of  small  value,  much  more  worthy  your  at 
tention  than  the  treasures  under  the  State  house  at 
Amsterdam,  or  all  the  mines  of  Peru.  Half  a 
farthing  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  brilliant 
fortune,  and  sooner  than  you  should  be  deprived 
of  it  by  this  work,  though  it  may  be  called  my 
offspring,  I  would,  like  the  worshippers  of  Moloch, 
commit  it  to  the  flames  with  my  own  hands. 

If  you  are  of  that  sex,  vulgarly  called  the  fair, 
but  which  ought  always  to  be  called  the  divine,  let 
me  beseech  you,  if  you  value  your  charms,  to 
proceed  no  further.  Politics  is  a  mixture  of  anger 
and  deceit,  and  these  are  the  mortal  enemies  of 
beauty.  The  instant  a  lady  turns  politician,  fare 
well  the  smiles,  the  dimples,  the  roses ;  the  graces 
abandon  her,  and  age  sets  his  seal  on  her  front. 
We  never  find  Hebe,  goddess  ever  fair  and  ever 
young,  chattering  politics  at  the  table  of  the  gods ; 
and  though  Venus  once  interposed  in  behalf  of 
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her  beloved  Paris,  the  spear  of  Diomede,  taught 
her,  "  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  arms."  And  have 
we  not  a  terrible  example  of  recent,  very  recent 
date  ?  I  mean  that  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  JVol- 
stoncraft.  It  is  a  well  known  fa^,  that,  when  that 
political  lady  began  The  Rights  of  Women,  she 
had  as  fine  black  hair  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  and 
thati,  before  the  second  sheet  of  her  work  went  to 
the  press,  it  was  turned  as  white,  and  a  great  deal 
whiter  than  her  skin.  You  must  needs  think,  I 
have  the  ambition  common  to  every  author  :  that 
is  to  say,  to  be  read  ;  but  I  declare,  that  sooner 
than  bleach  one  auburn  ringlet,  or  even  a  single 
hair;  sooner  than  rob  the  world  of  one  heavenly 
smile,  I  would  with  pleasure  see  my  pamphlet  torn 
up  to  light  the  pipes  of  a  Democratic  club,  or  burnt, 
like  the  Political  Progress,  by  the  hands  of  a  Scotch 
hangman,  or  even  loaded  with  applauses  by  the 
Philadelphia  gazette. 

It  is  a  little  singular  for  an  author  to  write  a  Pre 
face  to  hinder  his  work  from  being  read  ;  but  this 
is  not  my  intention  ;  all  I  wish  to  do,  is,  to  confine 
it  within  its  proper  sphere.  I  am  aware  that  my 
sincerity  in  this  respect  may  be  called  in  question, 
and  that  malice  may  ascribe  to  me  motives  that 
never  entered  my  thoughts;  but  of  this  I  am  totally 
regardless  ;  my  work  answers  to  its  title,  and,  con 
sequently,  nobody  but  the  Democrats  can  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it.  Nor  does  it  court  their  approba 
tion  ;  I  throw  it  in  amongst  them,  as  amongst  a 
kennel  of  hounds  :  let  them  snarl  and  growl  over 
it,  and  gnaw  it  and  slaver  it  :  the  more  they  wear 
out  their  fangs  this  way  the  less  dangerous  will  be 
their  bite  hereafter. 


Pbiladetybia,  January  &th,  17Q5. 
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JL  HOUGH  the  good  people  of  America  cannot 
for  their  lives  comprehend  the  views  from  which 
they  have  been  favoured  with  a  publication 
of  The  Political  Progress  of  Britain* .  we  may  sup 
pose,  that  the  fondness  of  the  author  led  him  to 
see  the  possibility  of  its  being  read,  and,  as  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  reading  to  give  rise  to  observations, 
he  will  not  be  surprised,  that  some  of  those,  ari 
sing  from  the  reading  of  his  patriotic  labours,  have, 
by  a  very  ordinary  process,  found  their  way  into 
print.  It  is  thus  that  books,  more  grateful  than  the 

*  The  Political  Progress  of  Britain,  was  first  published  in  Scot 
land,  in  179^,  without  the  author's  name.  It  was  said  to  be 
written  by  the  late  Lord  Gardenstone,  and  was  certainly  hand 
ed  to  the  press  by  James  Thompson  Callender,  a  clerk  of  his 
Lordship's.  Callender  being  in  danger  of  a  trip  to  Botany 
Bay  on  account  of  his  seditious  work,  secreted  himself,  for 
some  time,  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  nV,d  to  America,  where 
he  re- published  the  Political  Progress  of  Britain,  in  the  month 
of  November,  1/94.  Callender  has  constantly  denied,  that 
Lord  Gardenstone  had  any  other  hand  in  the  work  than  merely 
correcting  some  passages,  and  pointing  out  some  alterations 
necessary  to  be  made  in  others ;  and,  indeed,  from  what  Cal- 
Jender  has  written  since  his  arrival  in  America,  where  he  could 
not  possibly  be  assisted  by  his  old  patron,  it  appears  very  likely, 
that  his  statement  respecting  the  Scotch  Pamphlet  was 
correct. 
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children  of  men,  never  fail  to  yield  assistance  to 
those  that  have  given  them  birth.  Whenever  neg- 
lecl  lays  its  icy  hand  on  an  unfortunate  production, 
another  flies  to  its  aid  ;  and,  though  it  cannot  can 
cel  the  irrevocable  doom;  it  saves  it,  for  a  moment 
at  least,  from  the  jaws  of  the  unclean  monster  that 
is  gaping  day  and  night  to  receive  it.  Such  being, 
at  least  in  part,  the  charitable  views  of  this  pam 
phlet,  it  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome 
from  all  the  friends  of  The  Political  Progress,  and 
particularly  from  its  Author. 

Let  me  then  ask  ;  what  could  induce  him  to 
come  a'  the  wa'  from  Edinburgh  to  Philadelphia  to 
malie  an  attack  upon  poor  old  England  ?  And,  if 
this  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  upon  principles 
of  domestic  philosophy,  which  teaches  us,  that 
froth  and  scum  stopped  in  at  one  place  will  burst 
out  at  another,  still  I  must  be  permitted  to  ask  ; 
what  could  induce  him  to  imagine,  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  were  in  any  manner,  whatever, 
interested  in  the  affair  ?  What  are  his  adventures 
in  Scotland,  and  his  "  narrow  escape,"  to  us,  who 
live  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ?  What  do  we  care 
whether  his  associates,  Ridgway  and  Symons,  are 
still  in  Newgate,  or  whether  they  have  been  trans 
lated  to  Surgeon's  Hall  ?  Is  it  any  thing  to  us  whe 
ther  he  prefers  Charley  to  George,  or  George  to 
Charley,  any  more  than  whether  he  used  to  eat  his 
burgoo  with  his  fingers  or  with  a  horn  spoon  ? 
What  are  his  debts  and  his  misery  to  us  ?  Just  as  if 
we  cared  whether  his  posteriors  were  covered  with 
a  pair  of  breeches  or  kelt,  or  whether  he  was  lite 
rally  sans  culotte?  In  Great  Britain,  indeed,  his 
barking  might  answer  some  purpose  ;  there  he  was 
near  the  object  of  his  fury ;  but  here  he  is  like  a 
cur  howling  at  the  Moon. 

Indeed,  he  himself  seems  to  have  been  fully  sen 
sible  of  the  ridiculousness  of  the  situation  in  which, 
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this  publication  would  place  him,  and  therefore  he 
has  had  the  precaution  to  surround  himself  with 
company,  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  He  says, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  late  American  Secretary  of  State, 
spoke  of  his  work,  on  different  occasions,  in  re 
spectful  terms  ;  and  that  he  declared,  "  it  contained 
the  most  astonishing  concentration  of  abuses,  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of."  He  tells  us  besides,  that 
"  other  gentlemen  have  delivered  their  opinions  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  that  their  encouragement  was 
one  principal  cause  of  the  appearance  of  this  Ame 
rican  edition." 

And  did  he,  in  good  earnest,  imagine  that  mixing 
with  such  company  would  render  his  person  sacred 
and  invulnerable  ?  He  should  have  recollected,  that 
though  one  scabby  sheep  infe&s  a  whole  flock,  he 
does  not  thereby  work  his  own  cure. 

As  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  must  suppose  him  entirely 
out  of  the  Question  ;  for  no  body  that  has  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  morality  and  refined  taste  of  that 
Gentleman,  will  ever  believe,  that  he  could  find 
any  thing  worthy  of  respect  in  a  production,  evi 
dently  intended  to  seduce  the  rabble  of  North  Bri 
tain.  Besides,  upon  looking  a  second  time  over 
the  words  attributed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  I  think,  it  is 
easy  to  discover,  that  the  quotation  is  erroneous  : 
the  word  abuses,  I  am  pretty  confident,  should  be 
abuse  ;  and  thus,  by  leaving  out  an  s,  the  sentence 
expresses  exactly  what  one  would  expect  from  such 
a  person  as  Mr.  Jefferson  :  "  that  the  work  contained 
the  most  astonishing  concentration  of  abuse,  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of." 

With  respect  to  those  other  gentlemen,  whose  en 
couragement  has  thrusted  the  author  forward,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  guess  to  what  clan  they  belong ; 
but,  let  them  be  who  they  may,  and  let  their  situa 
tion  be  what  it  may  (and  if  I  am  right  in  my  guess, 
it  is  at  this  time  aukward  enough)  I  think  they  would 
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not  exchange  it  for  the  one  they  have  placed  him 
in.  He  vainly  imagines  himself  the  hero  of  the 
farce,  when  he  is  nothing  but  the  buffoon.  Indeed 
he  has  described  the  part  he  is  adHrg  better  than  I? 
or  any  one  else  can  do  it.  He  says,  that  authors 
of  revolutionary  pamphlets  form  a  kind  of  "  forlorn 
hope  on  the  skirts  of  battle."  Every  one  knows, 
that  the  forlorn  hope,  or  enfant perdu ,  was,  amongst 
the  ancient  Gauls,  composed  of  the  outcasts  of 
Society  ;  wretches  whose  lives  were  already  forfeited 
(and  who  had  not  had  the  good  luck,  like  our 
author,  to  "escape,")  who  were  set  in  the  front  of 
battle,  not  for  their  courage,  but  their  crimes.  The 
comparison  he  has  pilfered  from  Dean  Swift ;  it  is 
therefore  just  to  return  it  to  its  own  owner  ;  but  as 
to  the  application  of  it  to  himself,  I  am  certain  no 
body  can  have  the  least  objection. 

However,  I  can  hardly  imagine,  that  the  encou 
ragement  of  these  gentlemen  would,  alone,  have 
dragged  him  into  so  dangerous  a  service.  I  think, 
his  conduct  may  be,  in  part  accounted  for  upon 
physical  principles.  We  are  told,  that  there  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  about  every  human  body,  a  certain 
part  called  the  crumena,  upon  which  depends  the 
whole  ceconomy  of  the  intestines.  When  the  cru- 
rnena  is  full,  the  intestines  are  in  a  correspondent 
state  ;  and  then  the  body  is  inclined  to  repose,  and 
the  mind  to  peace  and  good  neighbourhood  :  but 
when  the  crumena  *  becomes  empty,  the  sympathe 
tic  intestines  are  immediately  contracted,  and  the 
whole  internalistate  of  the  patient  is  thrown  into 
insurrection  and  uproar,  which,  communicating 
itself  to  the  brain,  produces  what  a  learned  state 
physician  calls  the  mania  reformationis ;  and  if  this 
malady  is  not  stopped  at  once,  by  the  help  of  an 
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hempen  necklace,  or  some  other  remedy  equally 
efficacious,  it  never  fails  to  break  out  into  Atheism, 
Robbery,  Unitarianism,  Swindling,  Jacobinism, 
Massacres,  Civic  Feasts  and  Insurrections.  Now, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  our  unfortunate  Author  must 
be  afflicted  with  this  dreadful  malady,  and  if  so, 
I  will  appeal  to  any  man  of  feeling,  whether  his 
friends  would  not  have  shown  their  humanity,  in 
relieving  him  by  other  means  than  those  they  have 
encouraged  him  to  employ ;  which,  besides  being 
unproductive,  have  exposed  both  him  and  them  to 
the  birch  of  public  opinion. 

Such  are  the  mighty  effecls  of  the  mama  refor- 
tnationis,  that  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe,  we 
were  indebted  to  that  alone  for  the  publication  in 
question;  and  that  the  gentlemen,  from  whom  the 
Author  had  received  encouragement  to  proceed, 
were  purely  the  creatures  of  his  disordered  imagi 
nation  ;  but  I  have  lately  seen  it  introduced  to  pub- 
He  notice  so  often,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  change  my  opinion. 

A  Newspaper  printed  at  Philadelphia,  the  motto 
of  which  is,  "  The  public  will  our  guide; — the  pub 
lic  good  our  end"  has  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in 
"  ushering  this  dark  born  devil  into  light."  In  one 
number  of  that  truly  puffing  print,  the  speech  of 
a  member  of  Congress  is  cut  asunder  in  the  middle 
for  the  purpose  of  wedging  in  an  extract  from  The 
Political  Progress  of  Britain.  The  debate  was  on 
the  propriety  of  the  housed  censuring  certain  societies 
that  had  assisted  in  bringing  about  ton  insurreclion  in 
the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  the  ex 
tracted  morsel,  wedged  in  as  above  mentioned, 
went  to  prove  that  bread  was  absolutely  dearer  in 
Scotland  than  in  England  ! — Well  enough  may  you 
stare,  reader.  Was  there  ever  such  an  impudent, 
such  a  barefaced  puff  as  this,  since  the  noble  art  of 
puffing  has  been  discovered.  And  did  the  author 
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of  it  imagine,  that  there  was  any  two  legged  crea 
ture  so  stupid  as  not  to  perceive  it?  It  is  an  insult 
to  our  national  understanding.  Why  not  say,  can 
didly  ;  "  gentlemen  and  ladies,  here  is  a  poor  man 
in  distress,  who,  for  want  of  better  employment, 
has  trumped  up  an  old  pamphlet,  which  he  propo 
ses  to  sell  for  a  new  one ;  in  buying  each  of  you 
one,  you  will  render  him  a  great  service,  and  the 
bookseller  «a  still  greater.  Unless  you  will  be  pleas 
ed  to  bestow  your  charity,  the  worms  will  stuff 
away  upon  the  work,  while  the  Author's  belly 
will  be  empty."  This  would  have  been  plain  down 
right  honest  dealing,  and  would  have  brought  the 
wished-for  relief  at  once.  We  give  a  sixpence  to 
a  good  blunt  beggar  who  tells  his  case  in  three 
words;  but  we  have  not  time  to  listen  to  the  cant 
ing  sybil  that  offers  to  tell  our  fortunes  for  a  half 
penny. 

The  gazette  above  mentioned,  in  good  will  to 
Great  Britain,  does  not  yield  to  The  Political  Pro 
gress  itself:  It  can  do  any  thing,  it  can  work  mira 
cles,  when  the  "  public  will",  requires  it.  For  this 
year  past  it  has  kept  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou 
sand  Carmagnoles  in  constant  readiness  to  invade 
England,  and  has  even  landed  them  once,  and  set 
them  to  fricasseeing  the  poor  English,  with  as  little 
mercy  as  they  do  the  poor  Frogs  in  their  own  coun- 
'try.  Nor  is  it  second  to  any,  with  respect  to  home 
affairs.  It  may  be  called  the  political  barometer  of 
the  Union.  At  a  time  when  the  atmosphere  of  po- 
'  pular  opinion  seemed  to  lower  over  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Editor,  in 
conformity  to  the  first  part  of  his  motto,  expunged 
the  word  Federal  from  the  title  of  his  gazette.  As 
a  reason  for  this  alteration,  he  observes,  with  his 
usual  modesty :  "  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
"  Federal  Constitution,  this  paper  bore  an  lonoura- 
*'  lie  and  decided  part  in  \\s  favour  \  but  this  Con- 
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"  stitution  no  longer  needs  the  aid  of  a  Newspa- 
ff  per."  Notwithstanding  this  plausible  excuse, 
most  people  thought,\'hat  the  expunging  of  the 
word  Federal  had  something  ominous  in  it.  I  con 
fess  myself  to  have  been  of  that  number  ;  I  thought 
I  could  perceive  in  it  a  preparatory  step  to  some 
thing  else  :  as  skilful  mariners,  when  they  see  a 
storm  gathering,  throw  the  heavy  lumber  over 
board  that  they  may  be  able  to  tack  with  more  ce 
lerity.  And,  if  things  had  taken  a  different  turn 
from  what  they  did,  who  knows  but  we  might  have 
seen  the  protean  Editor  change  his  present  admired 
sign*  for  the  head  of  Citizen  Genet  ?  Happily  for 
3.11  parties,  we  have  been  spared  this  mortification. 

I  stop  here  to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
reader.  "  A  digression,"  says  Siiaftsbury,  u  is  ever 
*f  inexcusable  in  proportion  as  the  subject  of  it  is 
61  contemptible."  Acknowledging,  as  I  do,  the 
justness  of  this  maxim,  I  am  but  too  well  assured, 
that  nothing  can  apologize  for  the  digression  I  have 
just  been  led  into. 

The  Political  Progress  has,  as  the  girls  say,  more 
than  one  strino-toits  bow.  The  Editor  above  men- 
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tioned  is  surpassed  in  charity  by  one  of  his  brethren 
of  the  same  city:  the  first  has  only  recommended 
it  to  others,  while  the  latter  has  taken  it  under  his 
own  roof.  I  shall  trouble  the  reader  with  but  one 
instance,  among  a  hundred,  of  this  gentleman's  ge 
nerosity.  He  is  upon  the  subject  of  the  blood  that 
has  been  shed  in  France,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution.  He  says,  "  it  would  be  an 
"  easy  matter  to  apologize  for  all  the  massacres 
"  that  have  taken  place  in  that  country;  but  even 
"  taking  them  as  they  are,  it  will  be  found,  upon 
-  reflection,  that,  at  tins  moment,  the  sum  of  human 
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"  happiness  is  greater  in  France  than  in  the  Queen 
"  of  Js/tts  :"  these  are  his  .yery  words.  To  prove 
this  he  presents  us  with  6(  ?Jv<inecdote,  copied  from 
"  a  work  of  great  merit  (to  be  liad  at  the  office  of 
"  the  Aurora  >)  entitled,  Tie  Political  Progress  of 
"  Britain"  This  rare  anecdote  informs  us,  that, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
seven,  a  woman  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  for  stealing 
a  piece  of  linen.  Now,  how  the  hanging  of  a  woman 
at  Tyburn,  in  377 7?  could  reduce  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  in  the  Queen  of  Isles,  in  1/Q4;  and  how  the 
reduction  of  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  the  Queen 
of  Isles  could  make  an  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  in  France,  is,  I  presume,  a  problem  to 
be  solved  by  those,  and  those  alone,  who  have  been 
initiated  in  the  arcanum  of  democratic  algebra. 

Many  have  been  the  conjectures  on  the  reason 
of  this  Print's  assuming  the  name  of  Aurora.  The 
Editor,  after  having,  like  a  second  Phaeton,  driven 
the  blazing  car  of  democratic  fury,  till  it  was  with 
in  an  inch  of  burning  us  all  up  to  cinders,  has  as 
sumed  the  gentle  gait  and  modest  veil  of  the  God 
dess  of  the  morning.  "A  right  chip  of  the  Old 
"  Block"  as  Poor  Richard  says.  Some  think,  that, 
having  seen  the  Sun  of  all  his  hopes  and  expecta 
tions  set  in  the  west,  he  thought  it  was  high  time 
to  rise  upon  us  from  the  east.  But,  however,  this 
is  not  the  reason,  the  thing  is  an  imitation  of  a 
French  paper,  conducted  by  "  Le  veritable  pere 
Duchene,"*"  and  bearing  the  motto,  "  Bougrement 
Patriotique."  It  is  something  wonderful  that  the 
Aurora  has  not  adopted  a  motto  so  characteristic  of 
the  matter  it  contains :  but,  to  make  use  of  a  well 
known  democratic  quotation,  "  nemo  repente  fuit 
*'  turpissimus.""^  Though,  perhaps,  the  Aurora^ 

*  The  founder  of  the  religion  of  "  Reason'  in  France,  and  of 
which  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  is  now  publishing  the  manual. 

Xo  one  ever  became  infamous  all  at  once. 
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and  some  other  prints,  may  boast  of  being  an  ex 
ception  to  this  maxim,  yet  it  may  serve  as  a  sea 
sonable  hint  to  their  readers. 

Never  mind,  reader  ;  I  have  set  my  foot  amongst 
a  nest  of  vipers  here  ;  but  the  poor  devils  do  not 
know  how  to  sting.  Let  them  writhe  and  hiss, 
while  we  return  to  rlhe  Political  Progress  of  Britain. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  author  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  "  forlorn  hope"'  of  the  pha 
lanx  by  whom  he  is  encouraged,  I  do  not  look  upon 
myself  as  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  neutrality 
towards  them,  any  more  than  towards  him;  and 
therefore  I  shall  make  very  free  with  them,  when 
ever  they  may  fall  in  my  way.  Nor  will  the  title 
of  gentlemen^  which  he  has,  and  very  uncitizeti 
like  too,  bestowed  on  them,  *  withhold  rny  hand; 
we  know  that  hawkers  and  pedlars,  swindlers,  high 
waymen  and  pickpockets,  call  one  another  gentle 
men  ;  and  that  even  the  members  of  every  self- 
created  back-door  club,  except  in  their  fulmina- 
tions  ex  officio,  take  the  same  title;  but  does  this 
prevent  any  body  from  thinking  and  speaking  of 
them  as  they  deserve  :  Certainly  not.  They  claim 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  evomition  of  their 
anarchical  poison,  and  shall  not  others  claim  the 
game  liberty  in  administering  the  antidote  ? 

What  then  is  this  blessed  performance?  What 
does  it  contain,  that  such  uncommon,  such  unnatural 
efforts  should  be  made  to  drag  it  into  day  ?  Why, 
The  Political  Progress,  or  Sawney 's  Complaint  (for 
this  title  would  become  it  much  better  than  the  one 
it  has  assumed),*  paints  in  as  odious  a  light  as 
black  and  white  will  admit  of,  those  kings  of 

England 

*  I  cannot  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  I 
aim  here  at  the  Scotch  in  general.  They  are  a  nation  I  respeft 
above  any  other,  except  my  own.  For  prudence,  perseverance, 
integrity,  courage  and  learning,  they  are  above  all  praise.  And 
ai  to  loyalty,  by  no  means  the  least  of  virtues,  the  great  bodv 
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England  who  have  infli&ed  severities  on  the  Scotch  5 
it  abuses  all  the  most  celebrated  Whigs  of  the  Uni 
ted  kingdoms,  and  in  general,  every  body  who  was 
opposed  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender ;  it  contains 
the  most  sophistical  and  ill-digested  account  of  the 
national  debt,  the  wars,  taxes,  and  expences  of 
government  in  Great  Britain,  that  has  ever  yet  ap 
peared  ;  in  short,  the  piece,  altogether,  forms  one 
of  the  most  complete  Whiskey-boy  Billingsgate 
libels,  or  as  Mr.  Jefferson  emphatically  expressed  it, 
"  the  most  astonishing  concentration  of  abuse/' 
that  ever  was  seen,  or  heard  of. 

Yes,  reader,  look  at  it  again,  and  tell  me  what 
you  can  find  here  that  can  merit  the  attention  of  an 
American.  If  you  want  to  know  the  characters  of 
the  kings  of  England,  you  will  find  them  recorded 
in  history  ;  you  will  there  find  the  good  with  the 
bad  ;  you  will  find  that  they  have  all  had  their 
virtues,  and  most  of  them  their  faults.  If  you 
find  that  some  of  them  were  wolves,  you  will  never 
find  that  their  subjects  or  their  neighbours  were 
lambs.  From  the  same  source  you  will  learn,  that, 
ever  since  the  abdication  of  James  II.  the  embers  of 
discontent  have  been  kept  alive  in  Scotland,  by  the 
means  of  ambitious  demagogues  :  you  will  find 
that  their  influence  is  daily  decreasing ;  but,  that, 
like  the  Anti-federalists  in  America,  they  seize 
every  opportunity  to  exert  it,  in  reviling  the  go 
vernment,  representing  every  tax  as  an  oppres 
sion,  and  exciting  the  ignorant  to  insurrec 
tion.*  You  will  observe  (and  undoubtedly  with  a 
__  great 

of  the  nation  are  far  more  loyal  than  their  neighbours  in  the 
South.  But  the  merits  and  fidelity  of  a  nation  cz\\  never  justify 
tjhe  apostacy  of  individuals.  After  having  confessed  candidly 
my  admiration  nnd  respect  for  the  one,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
express  as  candidly  my  abhorrence  of  the  other. 

*  I  wish  we  could  say,  that  a  change  of  air  had  produced  a 
change  ol*  conduct  in  some  of  them.  The  comrades  of  Muir 

and 
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deal  of  pleasure)  that  exertions  of  such  a  horrid 
tendency  have  not,  latterly,  had  the  same  effects 
there,  that  they  have  here  ;  but  you  must  neverthe 
less  agree,  that  it  was  as  prudent  and  as  justifiable 
in  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  to  prosecute 
those  who  were  endeavouring  to  kindle  the  flames 
of  civil  war  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  the  men,  who, 
fora  similar  crime,  are  now  in  Philadelphia  jail, 
waiting  their  trials.  As  to  the  taxes  in  Great  Bri 
tain,  they  are  heavy,  and  I  believe  in  my  soul  it  is 
in  their  very  nature  to  be  heavy,  as  much  as  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  lead  ;  for,  the  people  complain  of  their 
weight  not  only  there,  but  here  and  every  where 
else.  You  will,  perhaps,  like  many  other  compas 
sionate  people,  feel  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  about 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  possibly 
have  your  fears  of  a  general  Bankruptcy  :  but,  suf 
fer  me  to  caution  you  against  an  excess  of  sensibi 
lity  ;  for,  though  compassion  is,  in  itself,  amiable, 
it  degenerates  into  weakness,  when  lavished  on  an 
^unworthy  object :  nay,  it  even  looks  meddling,  if 
not  childish,  to  be  eternally  expressing  a  solicitude 
for  people  who  do  not  seem  at  all  sensible  of  your 
kindness.  Only  look  at  the  conduct  of  their  mer 
chants,  for  example,  towards  Mr.  Dayton :  we 
have  not  heard,  that  they  have  expressed  the  least 
gratitude  to  that  honest  gentleman  for  his  kind  mo 
tion  for  putting  aside  about  four  or  five  millions  of 
their  dollars,  in  a  safe  corner,  to  preserve  them 

and  Palmer  were  no  sooner  landed  at  New  York  last  year,  than 
they  began  to  attack  the  American  Government.  They  openly 
declared,  that  it  was  "  tarnished  by  the  last  and  worst  disgrace  of 
a  free  government"  and  said  that  they  looked  forward  to  "  a 
more  perfect  state  of  Society."  (See  their  address  to  the  Unitarian 
Doctor.}  I  do  not  say  that  they  had  any  immediate  hand  in  the 
western  affair  :  but  when  rebels,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
are  received  with  open  arms,  as  persecuted  patriots,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  rebellion  should  be  looked  upon  as  Patriotism. 

from 
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from  the  Hanover  rats  and  the  scrambling  clutches 
of  Billy  Pitt  !  If  I  were  in  the  place  of  the  honour 
able  Member  from  New  Jersey,  I  think,  it  would 
be  a  lesson  to  me  never  to  meddle  with  their  affairs 
again.  Such  a  perverse  stiff-necked  race  ought  to 
be  left  to  their  fate.  All  we  have  to  do,  is,  to  take 
care  that  they  do  not  get  into  our  debt,  and  then 
let  them  break  as  soon  as  they  will.  Humanity 
requires  that  we  should  pity  our  distressed  fellow 
creatures,  but  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  expose  our 
selves  to  their  contempt. 

In  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  en- 
couragers  of  The  Political  Progress  of  Britain^  it 
has  been  roundly  asserted,  that  there  exists  a  Mo 
narchy  Party  in  the  United  States,  and  that  every 
thing  tending  to  render  it  odious  is  necessary  and 
laudable  ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  was  no  more 
than  fair  play  to  borrow,  or  hire,  the  pen  of  a  needy 
foreigner  to  lampoon  the  government  and  con 
stitution  of  his  own  country*  But,  whoever  will 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  open  their  eyes,  or 
make  use  of  a  very  little  recollection,  will  be  con 
vinced,  I  fancy,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm 
on  this  account. 

Our  democrats  are  continually  crying  shame  on 
the  satellites  of  Royalty,  for  carrying  on  a  crusade 
against  Liberty  ;  when  the  fa6V.,  is,  the  satellites  of 
Liberty*  are  carrying  on  a  Crusade  against  Royal 
ty.  If  one  could  recollect  all  their  valorous  deeds, 
on  this  side  the  water,  since  the  beginning  of  17Q3, 


*  Take  care,  reader,  how  you  confound  terms  here.  Liberty ^ 
according  to  the  Democratic  Dictionary,  does  not  mean  freedom 
from  oppression ;  it  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  signifying 
among  other  things,  slavery,  robbery,  murder  and  blasphemy. 
Citizen  David,  painter  to  the  Propagande,  has  represented 
Liberty  under  the  form  of  a  Dragon;  it  is  I  suppose,  for  this 
reason,  that  our  democrats  cry  out  against  St.  George,  as  "  the 
"  most  dangerous  of  J-ibertieides/* 

they 
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they  would  make  a  history  far  surpassing  that  of  Tom 
Thumb  or  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  The  Aurora,  and 
two  or  three  other  prints  of  that  stamp,  have  ser 
ved  them  by  the  way  of  Backers-on  :  they  have 
been,  arid  are  yet,  the  St.  Bernards  and  Peter  the 
Hermits  of  the  Crusade. 

When  they  found  the  government  was  not  to  be 
bullied  into  a  war,  they  were  upon  the  point  of 
declaring  in  themselves  against  the  coalesced  Mo- 
narchs,  so  well  known  for  their  depredations  on  the 
purses  of*  all  Christendom,  and  against  that  old  ruf 
fian  Harry  the  Eighth,  who  is  a  sort  of  setter -on 
of  the  whole  pack.  And  though  this  resolve  was 
not  put  into  execution,  out  of  respect  for  the  in 
violable  and  sacred  person  of  his  Majesty  of  clubs, 
they  immediately  "  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war"  at 
every  thing  else  that  bore  the  name  or  marks  of 
Royalty. 

The  first  object  of  attack  was  the  Stage.  Every 
Royal  or  Noble  character  was  to  be  driven  into  ever 
lasting  exile,  or  at  least,  none  such  was  ever  to  be 
introduced  except  by  way  of  degradation.  The 
words  Your  Majesty,  My  Lord,  and  the  like,  were 
held  to  be  as  offensive  to  the  Chaste  ears  of  repub 
licans,  as  silks,  gold  lace,  painted  cheeks  and  pow 
dered  periwigs  to  their  eyes.  In  short,  the  highest 
and  lowest  titles  were  to  be  citizen  and  citess,  and 
the  dresses  were  all  to  be  a  la  mode  de  Paris. 

That  the  theatre  might  not  suffer  for  want*of 
pieces  adapted  to  the  reformed  taste,  the  reformers 
had  the  goodness  to  propose  IVttliam  Tell  and  seve 
ral  others  equally  amusing. William  was  to  be 

modernized  ;  in  place  of  shooting  the  Governor  with 
a  bow  and  arrow,  he  was  to  stab  him  in  the  guts 
with  a  dagger,  cut  off  his  head,  and  carry  it  round 
the  stage  upon  a  pike,  while  the  music  was  to  play 
the  Murderer  s  Hymn  and  all  I  $a  Ira  ! 

VOL.  II.  C  It 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  buskin  (though  they  have  taken 
for  their  motto  Fivaf  Resfrublica*)  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  innovations  of  this  kind.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  persuade  people,  who  had  beeen  kings- 
and  queens  from  their  infancy,  to  turn  kennel-ra 
kers  and  cut-throats  all  at  once.  In  vain  did  the 
crusaders  represent  to  them,  that  their  conducl  wa3 
inconsistent  with  their  motto,  and  that  their  vanity 
was  like  that  of  the  Ass  loaded  with  relicks.  Ex 
postulations  and  menaces  were  vain  :  after  having 
strutted  so  long  in  furbelowed  brocade  and  White- 
chapel  diamonds,  they  felt  themselves  by  no  means 
disposed  to  go  slinking  about  the  scene  in  a  clout. 

Some  people  may  think,  that  this  is  all  invention  ; 
but  if  they  think  it  worth  while  to  look  over  the 
gazettes  I  have  mentioned  above,  they  will  find 
that  the  merit  of  it  does  not  fall  to  my  share. 

To  make  the  reader  amends  for  William  Tell,  I 
am  going  to  treat  him  with  a  delicate  morsel  in 
deed  ;  and,  which  adds  to  its  merit,  it  is  not  in  every 
body's  hands,  the  publication,  from  which  I  have 
extracted  it,  being,  thank  God,  but  very  little 
knownv 


"PHILADELPHIA. 

ce  A  new  Song  called  the  Guillotine,  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  by  a  number  of 


*  Theser  I  am  told,  arc  cabalistical  words  of  amazing  virtue. 
Jt  was  my  intention  to  give  the  reader  a  sat isfactory  explanation 
of  them  :  but,  though  I  have  consulted  all  the  most  renowned 
Cabalisis  among  the  Democrats,  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro 
cure  it.  Some  say  that  repeating  them  about  nine  hundred 
times  every  other  day  will  change  a  high-flying  Tory  into  a 
staunch  Republican.  Others  say,  they  have  no  virtue  at  all  j 
and  that  they  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than — Huzza  for  tic 
strongest  1 

<  French 
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c  French  and  American  citizens  at  Hamburgh. 
<e  Written  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Barlow,  who  was 
"  then  at  that  place. 

"  God  save  the  Guillotine, 
"  'Till  England's  King  and  Queen, 
"  Her  power  shall  prove: 

"  Till  each  anointed  knob 
"  Affords  a  clipping  job, 
"  Let  no  vile  halter  rob 
«  The  Guillotine. 

"  Fame  let  thy  trumpet  sound, 
"  Tell  all  the  world  around, 
"  How  Capet,  fell  : 

"  And  when  great  Georges  poll 
"  Shall  in  the  basket  roll, 
"  Let  mercy  then  controul 
"  The  Guillotine. 

"  When  all  the  ueptered  crew 

fi  Have  paid  their  homage  to 

"  The  Guillotine : 

"  Let  freedom's  flag  advance, 
"  'Till  all  the  world,  like  France, 
"  O'er  tyrants'  graves  shall  dance, 
"  And  Peace  begin." 

With  respedl  to  this  tender  madrigal,  we  are  at 
a  loss  which  to  admire  the  most ;  the  style  and  sen 
timents  of  the  "  celebrated  Author,"*  the  delicacy 

*  It  would  be  worth  the  reader's  while  to  enquire  whether 
this  celebrated  author  has  never  employed  his  poetic  talent  in 
making  an  addition  to  Dr  Watts's  versioo  of  the  Psalms?  If 
this,  should  appear  to  be  the  case,  it  must  be  allowed  he  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  an  universal  genius,  and  an  honour  to  his 
country.  .  The  reader  will  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  this  bloody- 
minded  caitiff  was  a  hireling  of  France,  when  he  wrote  the 

c  2  of 
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of  the  Editor,  or  the  taste  of  his  readers.  I  say 
his  readers,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  it  was 
the  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  in  general,  of  Phila 
delphia.  However,  I  think  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me,  that  at  a  time  when  such  a  piece  as  this 
could  possibly  be  admitted  into  a  public  print, 
there  could  be  no  necessity  for  a  publication  of 
Sawneys  Complaint :  to  bring  it  out  after  such  a  tid 
bit  as  this,  was  as  bad  as  serving  up  a  mess  of  bur 
goo  after  a  cramberry  tart. 

That  there  should  be  found  among  us  men  so 
vindictive  as  to  pray  for  the  murder  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  people  who  had  offended 
u.s,  is  not  so  very  astonishing ;  unfortunately  there 
are  men  of  that  stamp  in  all  countries,  and,  conse 
quently,  we  must  expect  to  find  some  of  that  de* 
scription  amongst  those  who  live  by  entertaining 
the  public.  It  is  not  therefore  more  wonderful  that 
such  a  sentiment  should  find  its  way  into  a  News 
paper  than  that  it  should  be  conceived.  But  that 
there  should  be  found  a  number  of  Americans,  or 
even  one,  capable  of  rejoicing  and  laughing  at  the 
tragic  fall  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  is  a  fa 61 
of  such  a  horrid  nature  that  we  wish  not  to  believe 
our  eyes  and  ears. 

Who  is  not  sensible  of  the  efforts,  the  mighty, 
the  successful  efforts,  made  by  that  Monarch  in 
favour  of  these  States  ?  Who  is  "not  sensible,  that 
to  those  efforts  America  owes  her  Independence  ? 
Every  one  is  sensible  of  it ;  arid  it  is  for  this  reason, 
that  all  parties  join  in  celebrating  the  6th  of  Febru 
ary,  the  anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Louis  XVI.  and  the 
United  States.*  Recollect,  reader,  that  the  song 

*  above 


*  I  say  Louis  and  the  United  States,  for  it   was  Be,  and  he 
alone.  There  were  no  FayeUes,  no  Robespiercs,  no  Barreres  in 

ifcese 
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above  quoted,  was  sung  on  the/owr/^  of  July  ;  on 
the  anniversary  of  that  Independence  which  we 
boast  of  as  a  sovereign  good.  Recollect  that  a 
number  of  Americans,  assembled  to  rejoice  on  ac 
count  of  this  blessing,  called  to  the  universe  at  the 
same  time  to  witness  their  joy  at  the  murder  of  him 
who  conferred  it !  This  was  all  that  was  wanted  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and  to  the 
revenge  of  its  Rival.  Poor  Louis  might  deserve 
something  of  this  kind  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  ; 
by  them  he  might  expect  his  memory  would  be  ex 
ecrated.  Could  he  now  look  from  the  grave,  what 
would  be  his  astonishment  to  see  them  among  the 

O 

first  to  defend  it,  and  some  of  us  among  the  first, 
among  the  very  first,  to  tear  it  to  pieces  ?  Could 
this  innocent,  this  virtuous,  this  injured  prince, 
now  behold  the  ungrateful  hell  hounds,  that,  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  assail  his  reputation,  would 
he  not  exclaim  like  Caesar  when  he  saw  the  dag 
ger  of  his  beloved  Brutus, and  you  too,  dme* 

r  leans  ? 

Let  us  leave  these  Bacchanalians,  whose  drink  is 
the  blood  of  their  benefactors,  and  return  to  our 
Crusaders ;  though  I  am  afraid  we  shall  gain  but  lit 
tle  by  the  change. 

Their  next  attack  was  on  all  pictures,  carved 
work,  and  stucco  work.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  the  Metropolis,  a  Tavern-Keeper,  who, 
about  seven  years  ago,  hoisted  the  Queen  of  France, 


those  days:  the  king  was  absolute,  and  to  him  was  the  alliance 
owing,  and  to  nobody  else.  He  was  then  as  much  and  more, 
;m  absolute  monarch  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  j  yet  none  of  us  ever  dreamed  of  calling  him  a  dts- 
pot,  a  tyrant,  "  an  ennined  monster"  The  Congress,  the  very 
Congress  that  declared  us  independent,  declared  him  to  be  our 
great  and  good  ally,  our  deliverer;  and  not  a  word  about  despot 
ism.  Whence  come  all  these  opprobious  terms  now  ?  From  the 
ungrateful  hearts  of  those  who  make  use  of  them. 

C  3  tO 
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to  attract  custom  to  his  house,  found  it  necessary 
last  summer,,  to  sever  her  head  from  her  body,  and 
set  the  blood  streaming  down  her  garments.* 

Who  can  have  forgotten  the  card,  sent  to  the 
Clergy  and  Vestry  of  Christ  Church  ?  This  card 
begged,  or  rather  demanded,  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  to  remove  the  image  and 
crown  of  George  II.,  and  to  be  as  quick  as  possible 
in  doing  it,  for  fear  it  should  endanger  the  salvation 
of  the  citizens ;  "  for/'  says  the  card,  "  that  mark 
of  infamy  has  a  tendency  to  keep  many  young  and 
virtuous  men  from  attending  public  worship." 

For  my  part,  I  look  upon  the  destruction  of  this 
image  and  crown  as  an  event  of  about  as  much  con 
sequence  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  the  de 
struction  of  the  Swisf/fc  at  the  door  of  their  Libra 
ry  ^  would  be.  The  church  is  full  as  well  without 
it,  as  with  it.  I  have  frequented  Christ  Church 
for  near  about  thirty  years,  without  ever  observing 
that  such  a  thing  was  en  the  walls  of  it ;  nor  did  I 
ever  imagine  that  my  salvation  could  be  endangered 
by  the  form  of  a  lump  of  stucco.  In  this  affair,, 
one  would  have  wished  only,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  made  the  request,  that  it  had  not  been  made 
at  so  unfortunate  a  juncture.  It  was  almost  lite 
rally  biting  off  the  nose  to  t>e  revenged  on  the  iace. 
George  JI.  who  died,  God  rest  his  soul,  in  l7t)O, 
could  not  help  Sir  Charles  Gray's  taking  the  French 


*  The  reader  will  undoubtedly  ft  el  a  considerable  relief  when 
he  hears  that  this  complaisant  creature  was  a  patriotic  English 
man.  But  who  were  his  customers? 

f  This  image  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Swiss  for  two, 
reasons:  First,  because  the  citizens  of  Switzerland  are  gene 
rally  employed  by  other  nations  in  the  capacity  of  Porters:  and 
secondly,  because  their  motto  is,  "  Point  d  argent,  point  de 
Suisse  j"  in  English,  "  No  pay,  no  Swiss"  1  leave  the  reader  to 
determine  whether  the  name  be  applicable  or  not  to  the  statue 
of  Old  Franklin. 

Islands, 
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Islands,  Colonel  BraithwaUe's  taken  Pondicherry, 
Lord  Hood's  taking  Corsica,  and  burning  the  ar 
senals  and  Fleet  at  Toulon,  nor  Lord  Howe's  un 
merciful  inhuman  bastinado  of  the  Carmagnole 
Fleet  off  Ushant,  all  which  happened  in  1794  ;  yet 
I  believe,  nobody  doubted,  that  if  nothing  of  this 
J^ind  nad  taken  place,  the  "young  and  virtuous 
Mien"  would  have  felt  no  qualms  of  conscience  on 
account  of  the  image  and  crown.  If  the  poor  image 
could  have  spoken,  it  certainly  would  have  remon 
strated  against  such  an  act  of  manifest  injustice  ; 
an  act  transgressing  all  laws  both  human  and  di 
vine  ;  for,  I  believe  it  is  a  principle  established  in 
law,  that  thirty  years,  if  not  less,  of  uninterrupted 
possession,  constitutes  a  right  ;  and,  though  we 
have  heard  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  being  visited 
upon  the  children,  it  was  left  for  these  "young  and 
"  virtuous  men9  to  find  out  the  justice  of  visiting 
the  sins  of  the  children  upon  the  fathers. 

Of  a  piece  with  this  heroic  action  was  that  of  the 
Democrats,  of  Cbarkstown,  South  Carolina,  when 
they  precipitated  the  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Chat 
ham  from  its  pedestal,  and  bragged  in  the  Gazettes 
of  having  severed  the  head  from  the  body.  If  one 
were  to  ask  these  wiseacres,  what  honour  or  profit 
they  could  promise  themselves  in  this  triumph  over 
a  piece  of  marble,  I  wonder  what  would  be  their 
answer.  It  was  not  the  English  that  placed  it  there  ; 
it  was  themselves.  It  was  an  idol  they  had  raised 
with  their  own  hands.  Did  they  expect  to  find  it, 
like  the  man's  wooden  God,  stuffed  with  gold  and 
silver?  Had  this  been  the  case,  and  had  their  ex 
pectation  been  well  founded,  the  profit,  of  tjie  en- 
terprize  might  have  kept  them  in  countenance : 
but,  as  it  was,  their  sally  of  sans-culottism  has  pro 
duced  them  nothing  but  derision  ;  has  fixed  them 
as  a  mark,  u  for  the  hand  of  scorn  to  point  his 
slow  and  moving  finger  at."  People  compare  them 
to  the  child  who  fights  with  his  rrian  of  clay,  and 

c  4  calls 
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calls  out  to  his  playmates  to  admire  his  bravery. 
No  wonder  that  the  Jacobin  club  at  Paris  should 
object  to  the  adoption  of  ninnies  like  these. 

I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  any  more  of 
these  feats  of  modern  chivalry;  what  I  have  here 
related  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
pictures  of  half  a  dozen  old  kings  painted  with  a 
Caledonian  mop,  were  by  no  means  necessary  to 
frighten  the  people  into  Democratic  principles. 

I  now  come  to  an  epoch  of  American  sans-culot- 
tism,  that  ought  not   to  be  forgotten  in   haste.     I 
mean   the  beginning  of    the   Western    Rebellion. 
When  the  back-door  clubs  first  received  the  news^ 
they  put  a  Janus's  face  upon  the  matter  :  they  pre 
tended  not    to  approve,  altogether,  of  the   hostile 
operations  of  iher  "  Western    Brethren;"  but  at 
the  same  time  they  took  good   care  to  declare,  that 
they  would  never  cease  to  oppose  the  law  which   had 
given  them   umbrage.     The   manoeuvres  that    were 
employed  to  prevent   the  militia   of  Pennsylvania 
from    turning    our,   and    the   scarcasms    that   were 
thrown  out  on  the  Jersey  militia,  only  because  they 
did  turn  out,  are  fresh  in  every  one's  memory,  as  is 
the  ever  memorable  petition  that  was  presented  to 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  on  the  6th  of  September  last.     The  legisla 
ture  was  no  sooner  met,  for  the  special   purpose   of 
enforcing  the  execution  of  one  excise  law,  than  they 
were   besought  to  assist  in  opposing  another  excise 
law  !  The  petition  was  an  appeal  to  the  legislature, 
not  from  an  inferior,  but  from  a  superior  legislature ; 
and,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  incongruous  of  all  the 
incongruities  that  ever  were  heard  of,  at  the   head 
of  the  appellants  was  the  president  of  one  branch 
of  that  very  legislature   from  which  they  were  ap 
pealing  !f  Had  the  President  of  the  United  States 

joined 

*  F.   A.  Muhlenburgh,  speaker  of  the   Federal   House   of 
Representatives,  was  at  the  head  of  the  petitioners  against  the 

excise 
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Citizen    Genet,  in    his    appeal    to   the  people,  the 
step  would  not  have  been  more  ridiculous. 

No  body  can  doubt,  that  the  scheme  of  the  De 
mocrats  was,  by  means  like  these,  to  deaden  the 
limbs  of  government,  and  then  seize  the  reins 
themselves.  But  success  was  dubious  :  they  there 
fore  proceeded  with  caution.  Look  at  and  admire 
their  conduct,  from  this  time,  'till  they  saw  a  suf 
ficient  force  ready  to  march  against  their  "  Wes 
tern  Brethren."'  You  will  find  them  lying  on  their 
arms,  silent  and  snug,  but  the  instant  such  a  force 
appeared,  adieu  all  relationship :  the  poor  devils 
were  in  a  moment  transformed  from  "  Western 
fi  Brethren"  into  "  Insurgents,"  and  (Oh,  mon 
strous  transformation  I)  even  into  "  Royalists !"  If 
this  be  the  way  they  treat  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  what  have  strangers  to  expect  at  their 
hands  ? 

Let  this  be  a  warning  to  you,  all  you  understrap 
pers  of  Democratic  clubs;  leave  off  your  bawling 
and  your  toasting,  go  home  and  sell  your  sugar  and 
your  snuff,  and  leave  the  care  of  u  Posterity''  to 
.other  heads ;  for,  when  the  hour  of  discomfiture  ar 
rives,  your  Jack  Straws  and  your  C.  Foxes  will 
leave  you  in  the  lurch.  When  you  get  your 
carcases  bastinadoed,  or,  which  is  far  worse,  penned 
yp  within  the  walls  of  a  jail,  they  will  scoff  at  you, 
as  the  devil  does  at  a  baffled  sinner.  Tin's  is  an 
article  of  their  creed.  Do  you  want  a  proof  of  it  ? 
Look  at  their  conduct  towards  their  venerable  foun 
der,  Citizen  Genet :  no  sooner  had  the  poor  citU 
zen  made  his  political  exit,  than  they  began  to 
dance  on  his  grave,  as  their  brother  Barlow  did  on 


excise  on  Sugar  and  Snuff — The  petition  was  presented  tc  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  than  assembled  for  devising  the 
means  of  raising  a  force  to  march  against  the  opposers  of  the 
pxcise  on  whisky. 

that 
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that  of  Louis  XVI.  However  all  their  ungrateful 
efforts,  all  their  unnatural  malice  has  not  been  able 
to  injure  their  immortal  Sire. — Though  baffled  and 
persecuted  *  on  this  side  the  Styx,  he  has  bri 
bed  old  Charon  to  ferry  him  over  into  the  Island  of 
Bliss,  where  he  may,  uninterrupted  by  torment 
ing  Aristocrats,  sip  the  live  long  day,  and  the 
live  long  night  too,  at  the  lovely  stream,  flowing 
from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  purest  democracy. 

But  to  return ;  our  Democrats  had  another  view 
in  stigmatizing  their  "  Westein  Brethren"  for  roy 
alists,  besides  that  of  disowning  them.  They  saw 
a  good  opportunity  of  throwing  the  blame  on  the 
shoulders  of  ,Great  Britain,  at  the  same  timt  that 
they  had  shifted  it  from  their  own.  Thus  by  a 
stroke  of  address  peculiar  to  themselves  they  turn 
ed  misfortune  to  advantage  :  this  was  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  market  with  a  vengeance  !  Hence  all 
the  grave  alarming  accounts  of  people's  crying  out, 
"  King  George  for  ever  ;"  and  of  billets  being 
stuck  upon  trees  with,  "  British  freedom  will 
"  never  oppose  you"  Billets  stuck  upon  trees  !  Like 
those  of  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  I  suppose. 

"  Until  the  tree  shall  quit  the  rind, 
"  I'll  never  quit  my  Rosalind." 

This  is  very  pretty  in  making  love,  but  it  is  a 
romantic  way  of  carrying  on  Treason  and  Rebel 
lion,  and  seems  to  agree  but  very 'badly  with  the 
language  of  those  gentle  swains  assembled  at  Par 
kinson's  Ferry. 

I  must  be  excused  also,  if  I  do  not  give  full  cre 
dit  to  what  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  asserted 
on  this  subject,  when  he  was  haranguing  the  mili- 


*  Clinton,    the   Governor  of  New  York,    whose  daughter 
Genet  married. 

tia 
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da  officers  to  persuade  them  to  assemble  their  quo 
tas,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  against  the 
"  Western  Brethren."—"  Listen,"  said  he,  "  to 
"  the  language  of  the  Insurgents,  and  your  spirit 
"  will  burn  with  indignation.*  They  not  only  as- 
sf  sert  that  certain  laws  shall  be  repealed,  let  the 
"  sense  of  the  majority  be  what  it  may,  but  they 
"  threaten  us  with  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
"  pendent  government,  or  a  return  to  tie  allegi- 
^  ance  of  Great  Britain" 

Most  people  thought  this  was  a  bolt  slot ;  but, 
they  forgot,  that  he  said  in  the  same  harangue,  that, 
"  from  defect  in  the  militia  system,  or  some  other 
(e  unfortunate  cause  ^  the  attempts  to  obtain  the 
((  quota  of  militia  by  regular  drafts  had  failed."  If 
they  had  recollected,  that  under  such  circmstances, 
the  end  of  an  harangue  was  to  "  stir  men's  bloods,'* 
and  not  to  be  very  nice  in  the  statement  of  facts, 
they  would  not  have  been  surprised,  that  our  So 
lomon  (I  can  have  no  intention  to  hint,  that  the 
wise  governor  has  ever  had  three  hundred  concubines 
at  a  time  ;  human  nature  could  not  stand  that,  now 
a  days)  they  would  not,  I  say,  have  been  surprised, 
that  our  Solomon  should  choose  Great  Britain  as  a 
spur. 

Reader,  when  you  were  a  little  boy,  did  you 
nevei  carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
pies  and  tarts;  and,  when,  by  the  rattling  of  the 
plates,  or  some  other  accident,  you  were  like  to  be 
caught  at  it,  did  you  never  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
against  the  poor  dogs  and  cats  ?  Those  who  look 
upon  the  conduct  of  our  Democrats  as  unnatural, 
forget  their  own  little  roguish  tricks. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  not  five  per 
sons  in  the  United  States,  possessing  a  degree  of 


^  Ah,  Sir!  ought  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  feel  indignation  against  nobody  but  the  deluded 
"  Western  Brethren  ?" 

understanding 
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understanding  superior  to  that  of  the  brute  creation, 
who  believe  that  the  Rebels  have  ever  had,  from  first 
to  last,  the  least  idea  of  seeking  protection  from 
the  British.  From  whence  comes  the  probability  ? 
All  their  partizans  in  this  quarter  were  to  be  found 
among  the  revilers  of  Great  Britain.  Read  their 
resolves,  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  thing  that 
leaves  them  a  possibility  of  fraternizing  with  the 
British.  Besides,  can  any  body  suppose,  that  the 
British  would  have  accepted  of  them  ?  Unless,  in 
deed,  they  had  had  them  in  Europe,  where  they 
might  have  employed  them  as  a  "  forlorn  hope;" 
as  the  Democrats  have  the  poor  Author  of  the  Po 
litical  Progress.  I  fancy,  if  they,  with  all  their 
partizans,  and  Tom  the  Tinker  and  his  prevarica 
ting  Coadjutor  at  their  head,  had  gone  and  offered 
themselves,  bodies  and  souls,  to  Old  foxy  Dor 
chester,  he  would  have  said,  as  Louis  XL  did  to 
the  Genoese  :  "  Vous  vous  dormez  a  moi,  et  moije 
vous  donne  ait  diable"* 

I  ask  any  reasonable  man,  what  they  could  pos 
sibly  expecl  to  do  among  the  British  ?  The  British 
have  so  many  of  this  stamp  already,  that  they  arc 
sending  off  ship  loads  to  Botany  Bay  every  month. 
Could  a  fellow-,  for  instance  imagine,  that  having 
been  the  secretary  of  a  back-door  club,  would  re 
commend  him  to  the  post  of  secretary  in  Canada  ? 
Prudence  would  prevent  the  employment  of  one 
whose  only  talent  is  Hawing  hot  and  cold  ivitb  tb& 
same  month^  because  such  a  person  might  become 
ihe  tool  of  every  intriguing  foreigner,  and.  by  his  pre 
varication,  might  embroil  the  whole  government. 
Would  any  one  (except  one  like  himself)  put  such 
a  man  in  a  post  of  confidence?  I  put  this  question 
to  every  thinking  American,  and  particularly  to 
every  Pennsylvanian. 


"  You  give  yourself  to  me,  and  I  give  you  to  the  devil." 

And 
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And  with  respect  to  Tom  the  Tinker  himself  (for 
he  is,  on  every  account,  entitled  to  the  pre-emi 
nence),  what  could  he  expect  among  the  British  ? 
If  he  were  to  play  any  of  his  drunken  tinker  like 
tricks  amongst  them,  it  would  not  be  begging  par 
don  that  would  bring  him  off.  If  we  were  to  tell 
them  that  his  "  hammer  was  up>  and  his  ladle  hot, 
"  and  that  he  would  not  travel  the  country  for  no- 
"  thing"  I  am  misteken  if  they  would  not  pay  him 
©ff  with  a  good  five  hundred  lashes,  well  counted  ; 
for  the  British  are  punctual  in  paying  their  debts. 
They  would  teach  him  how  to  set  people  together 
by  the  ears  another  time. 

Could  a  sot  like  Tom  imagine  that  the  Canadian 
ladies  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  because  his 
scull  had  often  been  decorated  with  a  liberty  cap, 
to  testify  his  attachment  to  the  nation  from  which 
they  are  descended?  No  ;  the  ladies,  all  the  world 
over,  from  long  experience,  are  too  well  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Goldsmith's  maxim  :  "  A  man  who 
"  is  eternally  vociferating  liberty!  liberty!  is  ge- 
"  nerally,  In  his  o\vn  family,  a  most  cruel  and  inhu- 
t(  man  tyrant." 

The  truth  is,  those  among  us  who  have  made  the 
most  noise,  and  have  expressed  the  most  rancour 
against  Great  Britain,  seem  to  have  done  it  only  to 
cover  their  enmiry  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
consequently  to  their  country,  if  we  may  with  pro 
priety  call  it  their  country.  Let  any  man  take  a 
review  of  their  conduct  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  European  war,  and  see  if  this  observation  is 
not  uniformly  true.  It  was  they  who  raised  such  a 
clamour  against  the  President's  Proclamation  of 
Neutrality;  it  was  they  who  encouraged  an  inso 
lent  and  intriguing  foreigner  to  set  the  laws  of  the 
Union  at  defiance,  and'to  treat  the  Supreme  Execu- 
tive  Authority  as  if  he  had  been  a  Tallien,  or  a  Bar- 
rere.  or  the  President  of  nothing  but  a  Democra 
tic 
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tic  or  Jacobin  Club  ;  it  was  they  who  brought  the 
vexations  and  depredations  on  the  commerce,  and 
then  guillotined  in  effigy  the  Embassador  Extraor 
dinary,  the  Angel  of  peace,  who  went  to  repair 
their  fault ;  finally,  it  was  they  who  fanned  the  em 
bers  of  Rebellion  in  the  West  into  a  flame,  and 
caused  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  men  to  be  taken 
from  their  homes,  to  undergo  a  most  fatiguing  cam 
paign,  at  the  expence  of  a  million  and  an  half  of 
Dollars  to  the  United  States.  The  same  perverse 
clan  that  heroically  hurled  down  the  Statue  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  manfully  made  war  upon  an  Image 
and  a  Crown,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  law  to 
prevent  the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
being  re-elected,  and  openly  declared  (by  the  usual 
vehicle  of  their  manifestos,  a  gazette),  that  it  was 
improper  to  send  the  Chief  Judge  as  Embassador 
Extraordinary  to  England,  because  they  might  want 
him  here  to — try  the  President ! 

It  is  rather  an  aukward  circumstance,  I  must  con 
fess,  that  the  meddling  enemies  of  the  British  Go 
vernment  and  of  that  of  the  United  States  should  be 
the  same,  the  fact  is  however  indisputable,  as  will 
appear  in  a  minute. 

For  proof,  I  like  always  to  have  recourse  to  what 
has  appeared  in  print ;  words  are  wind  ;  a  man  says 
a  thing  in  earnest  that  he  retracts  by  turning  it 
into  a  joke.  Besides,  we  say  a  hundred  things  in 
the  heat  of  argument  or  passion,  that  we  do  not 
think :  but  writing,  particularly  writing  for  the 
press,  is  a  deliberate  act.  When  a  person  sits  down 
to  write,  his  mind  must  be  in  some  sort  composed  ; 
time  is  necessary  for  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas  : 
what  he  has  written  must  be  examined  with  care ; 
he  augments,  curtails,  corrects  and  improves.  All 
this  naturally  implies  the  most  mature  reflection, 
and  makes  an  assertion  or  an  opinion  in  print  be 
justly  regarded  as  irretractable.  For  this  reason,  I 

shall, 
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shall,  in  support  of  my  position,  bring  an  extract, 
from  print,  the  character  of  which,  in  the  patriotic 
world,  yields  to  that  of  no  one. 

I  have  already  clone  myself  the  honour  of  ex 
tracting  a  song  from  this  print,  after  which  its 
hatred  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  nor. 
be  disputed,  and,  I  think,  the  reader  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  its  hatred  to  that  of  the  United 
States  is  equally  sincere.  Indeed  the  following  ex 
tract  bears  in  itself  such  ample  confirmation  of 
^vhat  I  assert,  that  it  needs  no  comment. 

"  There  is  a  set  of  men  in  this  country  [Ame- 
"  rica]  who,  to  palliate,  or  rather  to  deny  the  mal- 
"  administration  of  Government,  charge  the  dis- 
**  contents  and  clamours  of  the  people  to  a  restless 
"  temper,  or  the  arts  of  factious  and  designing  men. 
"  In  order  to  illustrate  this  assertion,  it  is  insisted 
"  that  our  constitution  is  a  perfection  of  human  wis- 
"  dom — it  is  admitted  that  our  constitution  is  ex- 
"  cellent,  and  that  compared  with  the  forms  of  go- 
"  vernment  which  have  preceded  it,  we  really  dis- 
"  cover  a  superiority,  that  occasions  a  surprise  that 
"  the  people  are  not  happy  and  contented." 

"  Whatever  courtiers  may  please  to  say,  on  my 
"  part,  I  feel  no  inclination  to  compliment  men  in 
"  power  at  the  expense  of  the  disposition  and  good 

"  sense  of  my  fellow   citizens To   charge   a 

"  people  heretofore  distinguished  for  their  prompt 
"  and  due  submission  to  the  laws,  and  orderly  con- 
"  duct,  with  turbulence  and  unjust  discontent,  or  to 
"  suppose  that  the  good  sense  of  American  citizens 
"  cannot  penetrate  the  designs  of  factious  men,  are 
"  assertions  scarcely  meriting  serious  attention." 

"  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  free 
(<  and  excellent,  and  yet  the  people  are  not  happy 
((  and  contented.  In  free  governments  when  the 
"  laws  are  well  administered,  the  national  honour 
"  regarded,  and  the  property  of  the  citizens  pro- 
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"  tected,  submission  to  the  law,  and  confidence  irf 
c<s  those  who  are  charged  with  the  admin istration,- 
"  will  consequently  follow.  But  when  the  property 
"  of  the  citizen  is  unprotected,  nay,  even  his  sacred 

f(  person  can  find  no  protection* when  the  ho- 

"  nour  of  the  nation  is  become  so  prostituted,  that 
"  an  invasion  of  territory  or  denial  of  just  right  is 
"  submitted  to  with  humility — when  the  national 
"  honour  cannot  be  asserted,  because  it  might  in- 
"  terfere  with  the  venal  projects  of  a  certain  junto 
" — when  every  measure  which  is  pretended  to  be 
"  pursued  for  the  public  welfare,  is  veiled  with  a 
"  mysterious  secrecy  becoming  a  Turkish  Divan, 
66  and  when  men  are  appointed  to  procure  redress— 
"  in  whom  the  people  most  interested  have  no  confi- 
"  dence,  and  against  whom  constitutional  objections 
"  are  justly  suggested;  what  are  we  to  expect  ?— 
"  disgust ;  discontent  and  total  want  of  confidence 
"  must  result." 

"  That  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  and  do  com- 
"  plain  from  New-Hampshire  to  Georgia,  from  the 
"  Ocean  to  the  Missisippi,  is  what  no  prostitut- 
"  ed  sycophant  of  power  will  dare  deny — That 
"  those  complaints  are  too  well  founded  is  our  mis- 
"  fortune — but  if  you  doubt,  ask  your  merchant 
<c  what  redress  he  has  received  for  his  property  rob- 
"  bed  and  plundered  upon  the  most  infamous  pre- 
"  texts?  ask  your  mariner  what  redtess  he  has  re- 
"  ceived  for  the  loss  of  his  hard  earned  services*  for 
"  his  suffering  by  prison- ships  and  impressment  ? — 


*  I  wonder  whether  this  furious  Democrat  would  have  the 
Congress  go  in  person   and  tear  the  Dey  of  Algiers's  eyes  out  ? 
How  could  they  help  the  peace  between  the.  Algerines  and  Por 
tuguese,  any  more  than  they  can  help   its  thundering  or  rain 
ing  r     I'll   venture   my  life  this  liberty  boy   has  never  given  a 
penny  towards  the  ransoming  of  the  prisoners  in  Algiers. 

*  I  suppose  the  reader  knows,  that  Democrats  claim  as  a  na 
tural  privilege,  an  exemption  from  writing  and  speaking  sense. 

ask, 
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ec  ask  your  fellow  citizens  from  one  end  of  our  ex- 
"  tensive  frontier  to  the  other,  what  they  suffer  ?  ori 
t(  the  one  hand  they  are  exposed  to  the  murdering 
"  hatchet  of  the  savage  Indians,  and  the  encroach- 

"  ments  of  the  more  savage  Briton. —• — On  the 

Cf  other  a.  natural  right  is  withheld,  though  secured 
<f  by  solemn  treaty. — But  under  all  these  disgraceful 
"  and  distressing  circumstances,  we  are  told  that 
"  our  complaints  are  the  ebullitions  of  a  restless  dis- 
"  position,  or  that  they  are  created  by  the  machina- 
"  tions  of  a  faction — for  We  have  a  most  excellent 
"  government,  and  virtuous,  and  great  men  to  ad- 
"  minister  it. — That  the  government  is  good  we 
"  believe — but  without  charging  any  particular 
"  branch  of  it,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
"  that  our  affairs  are  badly  conducted,  and  whether 
"  from  the  errors  of  ignorance  or  the  designs  of 
"  wickedness,  a  remedy  should  be  applied — And, 
"  thank  God  !  that  remedy,  though  not  immediately, 
"  will,  'ere  long,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  * — 
"  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  true  republicans 
"  of  America  will  unite,  hurl  with  just  resentment 
"  from  their  exalted  stations,  men  who  have  abused 
"  the  confidence  of  a  generous  people. — To  effect 
"  this — persevere,  ye  writers  in  defence  of  liberty — 
"  and  you,  popular  societies,  relax  not  your  laudable 
*'  pursuits,  your  countrymen  shall  bless  you,  and 
"  your  honest  zeal  shall  be  crowned  with  patriotic 

"  rewards let  no  considerations  of  fast  services, 

"  or  temporary  dignity,  deter  you  from  exhibiting 
"  to  public  view  thcfujflif  servant  who  has  abused 
"  his  trust,  or  acts  not  for  the  interest  of  those  who 
"  constituted  him.  Disregard  the  insinuations  of 
"  men  who  object  to  such  institutions — no  man 


*  This  prophecy  appeared  in  print  about  the  20th  of  July- 
last,  just  at  the  lime  when  the  rebellion  in  the  West  was  break 
ing  out  j  its  date  explains  its  meaning;. 

VOL.    II.  D  "  WOUld 
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"  would  object  to  such  societies,  but  one  ivlo  wishes 
"  to  reduce  you  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  to  deprive 
"  you  of  the  right  of  thinking  and  exercising  your 
"  opinions  upon  public  affairs,  or  one  whose  con- 
"  duct  will  not  bear  the  test  of  investigation." 

I  could  go  on  a  thousand  pages  with  pieces  of 
this  cast,  that  have  appeared  within  the  last  nine 
months  5  but,  I  dare  say,  the  reader  will  excuse  my 
stopping  here.  This  piece  was  among  the  first  I 
came  at,  and  I  have  copied  it  word  for  word,  and 
letter  for  letter,  without  even  the  omission  of  a  com 
ma  or  a  dash.  Since  the  failure  of  the  Western  Re 
bellion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Author  or  Au 
thors  of  it  would  wish  it  turned  into  blank  paper; 
but,  alas !  the  wish  is  vain;  in  vain  would  they  cry, 
with  lady  Macbeth  ;  "  out,  clamn'd  spot  !"  It  is 
like their  reputations. 

Thus  then  I  think,  nobody  will  deny,  that  a 
hatred  of  the  British  Government  and  of  that  of 
the  United  States  go  hand  in  hand.  Nor  is  the  rea 
son  of  this  at  all  mysterious ;  it  is  not  because  of 
their  resemblance  to  each  other  in  form,  nor  as  the 
Democrats  have  ingeniously  observed,  because 
"  there  is  some  dangerous  connection  between  Great 
"  Britain  and  our  public  affairs;"  it  is  because  they 
are  both  pursuing  the  same  line  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  clubs  and  conspiracies;  it  is  because  they 
both  possess  the  same  radical  defecl:,  a  power  to 
suppress  anarchy ;  it  is,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  be 
cause  they  are  governments.  Great  Britain  has  a 
government  of  some  sort  (nobody  will  deny  that  I 
suppose),  and  this  is  sufficient  to  make  her  an  ob 
ject  of  their  execration.  It  is  not  the  form  of  a 
government,  it  is  not  the  manner  of  its  administra 
tion  ;  it  is  the  thing  itself  they  are  at  war  with, 
and  that  they  must  be  eternally  at  war  with  ;  for 
government  implies  order,  and  order  and  anarchy 
can  never  agree.  The  Carmagnole  system  (if  there 

can 
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Can  be  any  system  in  annihilation)  is  exactly  adapt 
ed  to  their  taste  and  interest ;  a  system  that  has 
made  "  rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and 
sing."  If  this  were  not  the  true  reason,  why  such 
an  eternal  larum  about  the  British  Government? 
What  have  we  or  our  Democrats  to  do  with  it  ?  If 
the  people  of  that  country  like  it,  why  need  it  pes 
ter -us?  That  pious  and  patriotic  Scotchman, 
the  Author  of  the  Political  Progress,  tells  us  "  to 
66  wish  that  an  Earthquake  or  a  Volcano  may  bury 
"  the  whole  British  islands*  together  in  the  centre 
"  of  the  globe ;  that  a  single,  but  decisive  exer- 
"  tion  of  Almighty  vengeance  may  terminate  the 
(<  progress^  and  the  remembrance  of  their  crimes/' 
Yea,  be  it  even  as  thou  sayest,  thou  mighty  Cyclop; 
but  let  us  leave  them  then  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Almighty ;  let  us  not  usurp  the  place  of  the  Thun 
derer. 

Understand  me,  reader  ;  I  would  by  no  means 
insinuate,  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  at  the  same  time  wish  all 
manner  of  success  to  the  French,  in  their  present 
struggle  for  what  their  vanity  and  our  complaisance 
have  termed  liberty ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
very  natural  for  an  American,  who  has  no  other  idea 
of  liberty  than  that  which  is  conveyed  to  him  by 
his  senses;  who  is  not  refined  enough  to  taste  that 
metaphysical  kind  of  liberty,  that  can  exist  only  in 
a  brain  afflicted  with  the  mania  reformations ;  who 
in  short,  has  no  notion  that  liberty  consists  in  yield 
ing  up  the  crop  he  has  laboured  all  tjie  year  to  raise, 
and  in  receiving  three  or  four  ounces  of  black  bread 
a  day  in  lieu  of  it :  it  is  natural,  and  even  laudable 


*  And  the  Isle  of  Sky,  that  "terrestrial  Paradise,"  among 
the  rest. 

f  If  some  such  exertion  had  terminated  another  progress,  it 
might  have  spared  somebody  a  good  many  fits  of  the  gripes. 

D  2  for 
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for  such  a  man  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the 
French,  who,  as  he  is  told,  are  fighting  for  liberty  t 
but  even  he  ought  to  keep  his  zeal  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  :  when  it  breaks  out  into  Civic 
Feasts,  Cockades  a  la  tricolore,  and  such  like  buf 
foonery,  it  exposes  him  to  ridicule,  and  makes  him 
one  of  the  rabble.  a  Let  the  French  wear  their 
"  garlands  of  straw ;  let  them  dress  up  their 
"  strumpets,  in  leaves  of  oak,  and  nick-name 
"  their  calendar,  let  them  play  those  pranks 
"  at  home,  and  we  shall  be  but  merry  spectators.*' 
These  are  the  words  of  a  gentleman,  who  seems  to 
have  been,  on  this  occasion^  and,  indeed,  on  most 
other  occasions,  rather  unfriendly  to  our  dear  allies. 
I  am  for  carrying  our  complaisance  further  ;  I  am 
for  not  only  letting  them  play  their  pranks  at  home, 
but  here  also  if  they  please.  If  there  be  something, 
the  seeing  of  which  may  turn  to  our  amusement  or 
profit,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  shut  our 
eyes.  Did  not  the  wise  Lacedemonians  make  their 
slaves  drunk,  and  turn  them  loose,  once  a  year,  to 
inspire  their  youth  with  a  horror  for  that  beastly 
vice  ?  In  short,  I  am  for  hearing  them,  looking  at 
them,  laughing  at  them,  or  any  thing  but  imita 
ting  them.  Imitation  here  is  ridiculous.  \Vhen 
Shakespear  wrote  the  character  of  an  lago  or  a  Ca 
liban,  or  Moliere  that  of  a  Tartuffe,  they  certainly 
never  meant  to  excite  imitation.  Thousands  of 
mob  crowd  to  see  one  of  their  friends  hanged,  but 
not  one  of  them  ever  dreams  of  participating  in 
the  ceremony. 

Tal-king  of  dreaming  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  dream 
I  had  last  summer,  which  is  soa-propos  to  the  pre 
sent  subject,  and  contains  so  many  whimsical  cir 
cumstances,  that  I  flatter  myself  it  will  not  be  dis 
agreeable  to  the  reader. 

In  the  month  of  August  last  (I  believe,  it  was  on 
IQth  or   \\th  day,)  I    retired   to  rest  about  eleven 
p'ciock  ;  but  the  heat  and  musquitoes  together  pre 
vented 
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vented  me  from  falling  asleep,  'till  the  watchman 
had  been  round  for  three.  Soon  after  this  I  drop 
ped  off  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  my  fancy  sported  in  the  following  dream,* 

I  thought  I  was  walking  up  Market-street,  by 
the  side  of  old  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  the 
city  ;  who  tolcl  me,  I  thought,  that  he  was  come 
upon  earth  again  to  see  if  his  descendants,  and 
those  of  his  companions,  continued  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  peace  and  integrity.  I  thought  I  asked 
him,  with  a  kind  of  a  sneer,  whether  he  had  not 
found  things  surpassing  his  expectation ;  upon 
which  the  old  man,  after  a  heavy  sigh,  told  me  a 
long  deal  about  freeing  blacks  with  one  hand, 
and  buying  whites  with  the  other,  about  godly 
malice  and  maple-sugar,  arid  about  those  "  preci 
ous  hypocrites"  (these  were  his  very  words)  Brissot 
and  Warner  Miffing  &c.  &c.  &c.  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

Before 


*  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  I  here  describe  the  Civic 
Fete  of  the  10th  of  August. 

f  To  justify  this  title  of  "  precious  hypocrites,"  I  shall  here 
give  an  extract  from  Bristol's  Travels.  Letter  IX. 

"  I  knew,  (says  Friend  Warner  to  Friend  Brissot)  I  knew, 
friend,  that  thou  wast  here,  and  I  am  come  to  see  thee.  Be 
sides,  1  love  tby  nation.  I  was,  1  confess,  much  prejudiced 
against  the  French  ;  I  even  bated  them,  having  in  this  respect 
been  misled  by  an  English  education.  Bin,  when  I  saw  them, 
a  secret  voice  said  to  me  that  I  ought  to  know  them  and  love 
them.  I  have  known  them,  and  found  them  to  possess  a 
spirit  of  mildness  and  benevolence  that  I  never  found  among  the 
English" 

"  This  made,"  says  Friend  Brissot,  "  a  deep  impression  on 
my  heart*  What  humanity  what  charity,  what  love  of  man 
kind  r 

Yes,  this  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  Friend  Brissot 's 
heart,  that  the  villain  went  home  and  set  to  murdering  with 
the  utmost  diligence.  This  very  Brisaot  was.  the  leading  accuser 
of  the  king  for  the  conspiracy  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  he 
afterwards  boasted  of  having  himself  organized  the  conspiracy,  in 
concert  with  Louvet,  &c.  "  What  humanity  !  what  charity  !" 

»3  As 
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Before  the  good  old  man  had  finished  his  story, 
which,  by  the  by,  was  a  pretty  tough  one,  WQ 
xvere,  I  thought,  got  to  the  upper  end  of  Market 
Street,  where  we  were  stopped  by  a  monstrous 
crowd  of  people,  that  not  only  blocked  up  the  way, 
but  filled  all  the  fields  for  a  great  way  out.  I 
thought,  however,  that  we  wedged  along  among 
the  c  rowd  for  a  good  while,  'till  at  last  we  could 
penetrate  no  further.  Our  ears  were  assailed  from 
all  quarters  with  the  firing  of  cannon,  sounding  of 
trumpets,  beating  of  drums,  ringing  of  bells,  sing 
ing,  whooping,  hallooing  and  blaspheming,  as  if 
hell  itself  had  been  broken  loose.  Yet,  the  crowd 
seemed  not  to  express  the  least  fear:  joy  seemed 
seated  on  every  countenance,  and  expectation  in 
every  eye.  We  had  not  waited  long  in  this  situa 
tion,  when  two  banners,  at  some  little  distance, 
announced  the  approach  of  a  prqcession,  at  once 
the  most  ludicrous  and  most  idolatrous  that  ever 
eyes  beheld.  I  thought,  there  was  a  sort  of  pyra 
mid,  made  of  paper,  with  a  red  night  cap  upon 
the  top  of  it,  and  carried  by  two  Americans  and 
two  Foreigners,  all  of  whom,  like  the  pyramid, 
were  dressed  in  red  night  caps.  Round  the  pyra 
mid  marched  I  thought,  a  bevy  of  virgins  in  white 


As  to  Friend  Warner,  the  English  learnt  hirn  \olatt;  tic.  Frencl>t 
though  they  could  npt  learn  him  to  pull  off  bis  bat.  "  What 
humanity!  what  charity  I"— A  secret  voice  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  know  them  and  to  love  them,  and  Jie  has  known  and 
70-i/tv/ them,  and  found  them  to  possess  a  spirit  of  mildness,  £0V. 
Warner  seems  to  have  forgotten  their  scalping  knives;  but  let 
him  now  tell  us  whether  they  are  mild  or  not.  If  I  knew  this 
Warner  I  would  make  him  a  present  of  a  "  Bloody  Buoy"  which 
I  think  would  convince  him,  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  cant,  the 
English  still  possess  a  little  more  mildness  than  his  new  Friends. 

I  beg  to  be  understood  here,  as  throwing  no  slur  on  the  stct 
to  which  Warner  belongs,  and  for  which  I  have  as  much  re 
spect  as  most  persons. 

robes, 
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robes,  each  wearing  a  crown  and  cestus  tricolor, 
and  bearing  a  garland  in  her  hand  ;  and  (what  stuff 
do  we  dream  of !)  I  thought  these  nymphs  were 
ushered  by  nine  or  ten  priests,  whose  only  mark  of 
distinction  was  a  nosegay  of  straw  tied  round  with 
a  ribbon.  I  thought  that  behind  these,  came  a 
company  of  artillery  with  their  cannon,  and  that 
they  were  followed  by  a  gang  of  music.  Then,  I 
thought,  followed  the  two  banners  above  mentioned  ; 
one  of  them  having  for  arms  the  Imperial  Eagle, 
just  as  it  is  seen  on  the  standards  of  the  Holy  Ro 
man  Empire  ;  the  other  was  so  black  and  dirty  that 
I  could,  not  distinguish  its  armory ;  it  seemed,  I 
thought,  rather  the  ensign  of  the  infernal  regions 
than  of  any  earthly  nation.  "  After  this  I  beheld, 
"  and,  lo,  a  great  multitude  that  no  man  could 
"  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peo- 
"  pie,  and  tongues,"  and  colours.  I  thought  how 
ever  I  could  distinguish  amongst  them  (but  it  is  all  a 
dream)  the  Chiefs  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  !  ! 

I  thought,  we  followed  this  antick  show  into  a 
spacious  enclosure,  where,  on  an  altar,  not  of  bur 
nished  gold,  but  of  deal  boards,  stood  The  Goddess 9 
the  object  of  the  Feast.  She  was  dressed  like  the 
Cyprian  Queen  when  she  received  the  prize  from 
the  Idalian  Shepherd  ;  that  is  to  say, — in  her  skin  : 
in  her  right  hand  she  held  a  staff  mounted  with  a 
night-cap,  and  in  her  left,  a  dagger ;  on  her  head 
she  had  a  cap,  decorated,  in  appearance,  with 
pendant  lillies  ;  but,  upon  closer  examination,  I 
thought  I  found  them  to  be  real  bells.  This  dis 
covery,  led  me  to  perceive,  that  \  had  committed 
an  error  with  respedt  to  the  identity  of  her  person  ; 
for  hearing  that  her  worshippers  were  called  cus- 
nus§  I  had  concluded  she  was  the  Goddess  Cloacina, 
and  in  this  opinion  I  was  in  some  measure  confir 
med  by  seeing  her  worshipped  with  nosegays  of 
straw  ;  but  the  cap  and  bells  set  me  right  at  once. 

D  4  In 
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In  short,  T  saw  plainly  it  was  the  Goddess  of  Folly  ; 
which,  I  thought,  was  besides  fully  proved  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  crowd.  But,  srill,  the  dagger 
remained  unexplained  ;  for,  we  all  know,  that  that 
weapon  is  not  among  the  insignia  of  this  Goddess. 
In  this  perplexity  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyes  downr 
ward,  and,  on  the  front  of  the  ahar,  I  thought  I 
saw  the  following  phrase  from  Voltaire  :  "  Sous  ma 
<f  tulelle.,  les  singes  agacent  les  tigres" 

The  priests  I  thought  were  ranged  round  the 
altar,  offering  up  their  nosegays,  and  invoking 
the  assistance  of  the  Goddess,  while  the  air  rang 
with  Hallelujahs,  The  invocation  was  no  sooner 
ended  and  the  benedi6Hon  given  by  the  High  Priest, 
than  the  whole  (not  excepting  the  Chiefs,  I  thought, 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania]  began  dancing  and 
capering  a  la  cannlbale  round  the  altar,  at  the 
same  time  deafening  the  very  firmament  with  their 
cries. 

Here  my  venerable  companion,  who  had  been 
very  uneasy  during  the  whole  scene,  would  abso 
lutely  stop  no  longer;  and  to  confess  a  truth,  I 
began  to  feel  a  good  deal  uneasy  myself.  I  thought 
we  got  with  some  difficulty  to  the  outside,  and 
seeing  a  young  fellow  of  a  milder  aspect  than  the 
rest,  the  old  man  ventured  to  ask  him,  how  long 
those  people  had  been  Pagans.  1  thought  the  fel 
low  gave  him  a  look  of  infinite  contempt  and  an 
swered  :  "  I  see  you  are  a  superstitious  old  fool, 
"  that  knows  nothing  of  the  luminous  close  of  the 
'•  Eighteenth  Century.  Why,  you  stupid  old  d©g, 
"  we  are  all  Christians  yet :  what  you  have  seen  to- 
"  day  is  only  a  jubilee,  to  celebrate  the  down-fall 
"  of  our  best  friend,  and  the  massacre  of  nine  hun- 
"  dred  of  our  neighbours  by  the  hands  of  forty 
"  thousand  two  legged  monsters." 

As  he  spoke  these  last  words,  I  thought  his  per 
son,  which  was  that  of  a  genteel  and  gentle  Ame 
rican, 
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rican*,  assumed  the  hideous  form  of  the  terrific 
Medusa-,  his  fingers  were  transformed  into  the 
cl  iws  of  a  Tiger,  the  fangs  of  a  boar  hung  down 
his  foaming  jaws,  his  eyes  became  a  glaring  ball, 
and  his  hair  a  bed  of  Snakes,  curling  round  his 
scull  and  hissing  destruction.  The  poor  Old  Man, 
though  immortal,  was  appalled,  and  rushed  into 
the  grave  to  hide  himself  from  the  petrifying 
sight.  I  uttered  a  shriek,  and  awaked  ;  but 
awaking  was  very  far  from  putting  an  end  to 
my  fright :  still  the  noise  continued,  and  still  was 
I  stiffened  with  horror;  unable  to  determine  whe 
ther  it  was  a  dream  or  not.  My  voice,  however, 
had  alarmed  the  family,  and  Oh  !  how  glad  was  I 
to  find,  that  the  noise  I  heard,  was  nothing  but 
that  of  the  French  and  "  our  own  citizens"  assem 
bled  to  celebrate  the  "  Holy  Insurrection"  of  the 
23d  Thermidor,  \Qtb  of  August,  Old  style* 

Ah!  -Mr,  Author  of  The  Political  Progress  ;  you 
think  I  hive  forgotten  you,  do  you  ?  You  will  find 
presently  that  I  have  not :  but  1  must  have  time  for 
sleeping,  you  know,  whether  I  dream  or  not,  I  did 
not,  like  you,  bring  my  pamphlet,  ready  fabrica 
ted,  from  Scotland  ;  and,  besides,  I  have  better 
company  than  you,  at  present,  you  will  therefore 
please  to  excuse  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 

In  France,  and  I  believe,  in  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  when  a  Mountebank  Do6lor, 
a  puppet  man,  or  any  other  of  the  itinerant  tribe, 
enters  a  town,  he  goes  round  with  a  trumpet  to 
announce  his  arrival.  Tantarra  soon  brings  a  troop 
of  blackguard  boys  round  him,  and,  thus  attended, 
he  struts  about  the  streets,  stopping  from  time  to 
time  to  advertise  the  people  of  the  unheard-of 
feats  that  are  just  going  to  be  performed,,  and  con- 

*  To  those  who  live  at  somp  distance  from  Philadelphia,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  say,  that  this  is  a  correct  description  of  the 
Civic  Feast  that  was  held  there  on  the  10th  of  August,  1794. 

eluding 
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eluding  every  harangue  with,  "  hollow,  you  dogs, 
"  bo/low  r  Upon  this  follows  a  noise,  compared 
to  which,  the  War  Whoop  of  th*e  Indians,  or  even 
a  debate  in  the  National  Convention  is  melody. 
But,  detestable  as  it  is,  it  answers  the  purpose  of 
the  operator  ;  for,  though  sober  sensible  people 
shun  him,  and  all  that  belongs  to  him,  as  they  would 
the  itch  or  the  halter,  he  generally  finds  dupes  in 
too  great  abundance. 

How  often  has  this  tour  -of  European  cliarlatanerle 
been  played  off  upon  us,  since  the  month  of 
March,  17^3.  Since  that  time  more  money 
has  been  spent  in  drinking  "  destruction  to  the 
<•<•  combined  despots/'  and  Liberty  to  the  French, 
than  would  have  ransomed  our  unfortunate,  and 
I  am  afraid  forgotten,  brethren,  who  are  groaning 
in  chains  in  Algiers!  Merciful  Heaven  !  that  near 
est  the  moans  of  the  Captive,  and  seest  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  is  this  "humanity?"  Is  this  "  patrio 
tism?"  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  humiliation 
of  having  been  the  Zany  of  a  charlatan,  it  would 
certainly  be  this. 

Among  the  many  shining  talents  of  onr  Demo 
crats,  there  is  none  for  which  they  are  more  justly 
deserving  admiration  than  their  adroitness  in  trans 
ferring  their  attachment  from  one  object  to  ano 
ther.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  figures  or  words  to 
express  the  hugs  and  kisses  that  were  lavished  on 
Citizen  Genet.  The  poor  citizen  had  like  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  image  of  Abel,  on  the  church 
of  our  lady  of  Loretto,  which,  we  are  told,  is 
almost  worn  away  by  the  ardent  kisses  of  the  Pil 
grims  :  for,  our  Pilgrims  who  went  to  meet  the 
citizen,  were  by  no  means  less  eager  to  give  this 
mark  of  their  affection  to  the  darling  of  the  great 
Alma  Mater  of  Anarchy.  Such  was  their  eager 
ness  to  obtain  precedence  on  this  joyful  occasion, 
that  very  few  parts,  if  any,  of  the  Citizen's  body, 

escaped 
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escaped  a  salute  ;  and  before  he  arrived  safe  at  the 
"  Capitol"  of  some  places,  he  was  licked  as  clean 
as  a  bear  at  three  hours  after  being  whelped. 

Fora  longtime  LafayetttvwA  their  god  ;*  but  it 
was  found  just  and  fit  to  exchange  him  for  the 
"  virtuous  Egalite."  Egalite  was  supplanted  by 
Danton  ;  "  the  great  and  dreadful  Danton,  who 
"  comes  thundering  on  the  Aristocrats,  like  Nep- 
f-  tune  from  Ofympuf"^  But  the  Olympian  thun 
der  of  this  Neptune  was  obliged  to  give  place  to  the 
"  morals  and  religion  of  Rolesfierre"  After  his  pi 
ous  report  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  the 
Unitarian  Doctor  (Priestly)  read  "  with  pleasure 
"  and  even  enthusiasm,"  it  is  thought  that  our  De 
mocrats  really  began  to  believe  there  was  a  God; 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  a  favourable  change  of 
conduct  this  might  have  produced,  if  the  news  of 
the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of  the  18th  of  July 
had  not  come  to  set  their  affection  afloat  again. 
Alas !  it  is  now  wandering  on  the  sea  of  uncer 
tainty ;  nor  can  we  ever  expect  to  see  it  cast  anchor, 
'till  we  know  who  has  the  secure  possession  of  the 
Guillotine. 

Yet  (for  though  I  hate  the  very  name  of  De 
mocrat,  I  would  scorn  to  detract  from  their  merit) 
there  is  one  character  to  whom  they  have  ever  pre^ 
served  an  unshaken  attachment.  How  grateful 
must  it  be  to  thee,  injured  shade  of  the  gentle 
Marat!  whether  thou  wanderest  on  the  flowery 
banks  of  the  Stygian  Pool,  or  bathest  thy  pure 


*  Paine  dedicated  his  second  part  of  The  Rights  of  Man  to 
Lafayette,  and,  in  less  than  a  year  afterwards,  assisted  in  passing1 
an  act  of  condemnation  against  him;  and  another  act,  by 
which  his  wife  and  children  were  left  without  bread  to  eat  \ 
Poor  Lafayette  !  to  make  use  of  a  parody  on  your  own  words, 
"  May  your  fate  serve  as  a  lesson  to  demagogues,  and  as  an 
."  example  to  governments." 

f  See  the  Aurora. 

limbs 
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limbs  in  the  delightful  liquid  of  Tartarus,,  or  walkest 
hand  in  hand  with  Jesus  Christ  in  that  Literary 
Elysium,  the  PHILADELPHIA  GAZETTE,  * — how 
grateful  must  it  be  to  thee,  though  thou  makest 
Hell  more  hideous  arid  frightenest  the  very  furies 
into  fits,  to  be  yet  adored  by  the  Democrats  of  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love. 

The  American  Union  presents,  at  this  moment,  a 
spectacle  that  startles  the  eye  of  reason.  We  see  a 
kind  of  political  land-mark,  on  one  side  of  which, 
Order  walks  hand  in  hand  with  the  most  perfect 
liberty  ;  and,  on  the  other,  Anarchy  revels,  sur 
rounded  with  its  den  of  slaves.  We  see,  that  those 
who  are  most  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  tyranny, 
are  the  first  to  oppose  every  measure  for  the  curb 
ing  of  licentiousness;  or,  in  other  words,  we  see, 
that  anarchy  and  despotism  are  the  same. 


*  In  this  print,  for  the  month  of  July  last,  is  a  l,ist  of  Demo 
crats,  the  great  benefattors  of  mankind;  among  them  are  Marat 
and  Jems  Christ. 

I  hope,  reader,  you  are  sensible  of  the  benefits  Jesus  Christ 
has  conferred  on  the  world  j  but  perhaps  you  may  not  know 
\vhnt  has  entitled  Marat  to  an  equality  with  him.  Know  then, 
that  Marat  was  the  principal  author  of  the  massacres  of  the  2d 
and  3d  September,  1792,  in  which  upwards  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  innocent  persons  were  inhumanly  butchered;  and 
that,  after  this,  he  openly  declared  in  the  National  Convention, 
and  published  repeatedly,  that  another  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  heads  were  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  Li 
berty  of  the  French. 

Doftor  Mvore  (who  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  revolu 
tionary  principles)  speaks  of  Marat  in  the  following  terms  : 
**  Marat  is  a  little  man  of  a  cadaverous  complexion,  and  a 
"  countenance  exceedingly  expressive  of  his  disposition  j  to  a 
•'  painter  of  Massacres,  Marat's  head  would  be  inestimable." 
In  another  place  he  says :  "  This  Marat  is  said  to  love  carnage 
"  like  a  vulture,  and  to  delight  in  human  sacrifices  like  Moloch, 
*'  God  of  the  Ammonites."  Here,  reader,  you  see  the  man  that 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette  (whose  end  is  "  the  public  good")  puts 
upon  a  level  with  the  Blessed  Jesus  !! — The  reader  will,  by  and 
by,  find,  that  Brawn,  the  publisher  of  this  Gazette,  was  a  tie- 
jcr.Vr  from  the  British  army. 

if 
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If  there  could  be  found  a  person  in  this  country 
who  has  a  doubt  of  this,J[  think  the  following  au 
thentic  pieces  would  operate  his  conviction.  We 
ought  not  to  speak  ill  of  our  neighbours,  but  if 
people  will  speak  ill  of  themselves,  believing  them 
ought  not  to  be  termed  malice.  Let  us  hear  then 
what  our  Democrats  say  of  themselves. 

Toasts  drunk  on  the  Qth  of  Feb.   179-4*   fy  French 
and  American  Citizens. 

"  1.  The  Democratic  Societies  throughout  the 
*c  world — may  they  ever  be  the  watchful  guardians 
"  of  Liberty. 

"  2.  Citizen  Maddison  and  the  Republican  party 
"  in  Congress. 

"  3.  The  firm  Patriot  and  true  Republican,  Citi- 

"  zen  Genet. * A  salute  from  the  French  Sloop 

"  of  War. 

"  4.  The  Guillotine  to  all  Tyrants,  Plunderers, 
(l  &&&  funding  Speculators. 

"  5.  May  the  flags  of  France  and  America  ever 
tc  be  united  against  regal  tyranny. 

66  6.  The  6th  of  February,  J778,  the  day  ivJiich 
<{  secured  liberty  to  Atnerica  -j~and  sowed  its  seeds  in 
"  the  soil  of  France. 

"  7.  Gratitude.  The  fjrst  of  national  as  well 
"  as  individual  virtues.;}; 


*  This  was  candid  indeed.  The  Democrats  might  have  left 
us  to  believe,  that  the  "  republican  party"  in  Congress  meant  the 
real  friends  of  this  country  ;  hut  they  have  taken  care  to  avoid 
leading  us  into  this  error,  by  calling  Citizen  Genet  a  true  re 
publican. 

f  Here  they  confess  then,  that  the  treaty  with  Louis  XVI. 
u  cured  liberty  to  America. 

\  Do  you  doubt  of  their  gratitude?  Hear  them  sing. 
"  Fame  let  thy  trumpet  sound, 
"  Tell  all  the  world  around, 
f«  How  Capet  fell;  &c." 

"  8.  May 
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"  8.  May  laws  and  not  proclamations,*  be  the  iri- 
"  struments  by  which  free  men  shall  be  regulated. 

"  Q.  The  persecuted  Citizen  Genet ;  may  his 
"  country  reward  his  honest  zeal,  and  the  shafts  of 
ee  calumny  levelled  against  him,  recoil  upon  the 


"  10.  May  all  men  who  aspire  to  the  supreme 
"  power  be  brought  below  the  level  of  their  fellow 
"  citizens. 

"11.  The  courageous  and  virtuous  Mountain, 
"  may  it  crush  the  moderates,  the  traitors,  the  fe- 
"  deralists  and  all  Aristocrats,  under  whatever  de- 
"  nomination  they  may  be  disguised. 

"  J'2.  Success  to  the  brave  Republicans  of  Lout" 

siiina^. 

"  13.  Destru&ion  to  the  enemies  of  the  French 
"  Republic,  both  by  Sea  and  Land. 

"  14.  Henry  Grattan,  and  the  Opposition  of  Ire- 
"  land. 

"  J  5.  Citizens  Fox  and  Stanhope,  and  the  Op- 
<;  position  in  England." 

"  16.  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity— May 
"  they  pervade  the  universe.  Three  cheers,  and  a 
"  salute  of  three  guns." 

To  these  extracts  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
two  others,  both  from  the  same  Newspaper;  one  of 
them  is  an  elegant  account  of  the  close  of  a  Civic 
feast,  and  the  other,  though  not  absolutely  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  first,  certainly  adds  to  its  beauty. 


*  The  reader  hardly  wants  to  be  told,  that  the  President's 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality  is  meant  here. 

f  The  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  archer  that 
brought  the  Citizen  from  his  lofty  perch. 

Reader,  is  it  not  rather  surprising  that  Thomas  Mifflin,  Go 
vernor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  should  assist  at  the  drinking 
of  these  two  toasts? 

J  These  Republicans  were  a  gang  of  brigands,  committing 
robberies  on  the  Spanish  territories,  and  who  were  proscribed 
by  proclamation, 

The 
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The  first  is  the  precious  jewel,  and  the  last  the  foil; 
I  shall  therefore  place  them  as  near  as  possible  to 
each  other. 


"  After  this  the  Cap  of  Li-  j 
berty  was  placed  on  the  head 
of  the    President,    then    on  ! 
each   member.      The    Mar-  j 
sellois  hymn  and  other  simi-  ; 
lar  songs  were  sung  by  dif  j 
ferent  French  citizen  mem-  j 
bers.  Thus  chearfully  glided  j 
the  hours  away  of  this  feast  j 
made  by  congenial  souls  to  ; 
commemorate      the     happy  i 
day,      when      the     sons    of 
Frenchmen  joined  the  sons 
of     America     to   overthrow 
tyranny  in  this  happy  land." 


"  FOR  SALE, 

"  Two  negro  lads  one  about 
twelve  and  the  other  about 
fifteen  years  old — both  re 
markably  healthy; the 

youngest  is  near  four  feet 
nine  inches  high,  and  the 

oldest   above  five   fret. 

Also  a  nrgro  wench  for  sale, 
coming  eighteen  years  old, 
and  far  advanced  with  child 

but     very    strong     and 

capable  of  any  kind  of 
work."!  M 


Leavinglhis  without  comment,  I  shall  add  an  ex 
tract  or  two  from  a  debate  of  Congress,  which  [ 
shall  also  leave  without  comment :  such  things 
scorn  the  aid  of  declamation. 

The  subject  of  the  debate  I  allude  to,  was  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  of  Naturalization.  A  member 
from  Virginia  had  proposed,  that  a  clause  should  be 
inserted  to  exclude  foreign  noblemen  from  becom 
ing  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  unless 
they  would  first  make  a  solemn  renunciation  of  their 
TITLES.  A  member  from  New  England  proposed, 
as  an  amendment  to  this,  that  such  noblemen  should 
also  renounce  the  right  of  holding  slaves.  On  this 
amendment  a  member  from  Carolina  said  :  "  That 
"  the  gentleman  dunt  not  come  forward,  ancj  tell 
<e  the  house,  that  men  who  possessed  slaves  were 
"  unfit  for  holding  an  office  under  a  Republican 
"  government. — He  desired  the  gentleman  to  con- 
"  sider  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  this  mo- 
"  tion,  at  this  time,  considering  what  lias  happened 
"  in  the  West  Indies. — His  amendment  would  ir- 
:"ire  the  minds  of  thousands  of  good  citizens  in 

"  the 
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"  the  southern  States,  as  it  affects  the  property  which 
tc  they  have  acquired  by  their  industry — >He  thought 
"  that  the  amendment  partook  more  of  monarchical 
"  principles  than  any  thing  which  he  had  seen  for 
*'  some  time/5* 

A  member  from  Virginia  said  on  the  same  occa 
sion,  that,  "  He  held  property  sacred,  and  never 
"  could  consent  to  prohibit  the  emigrant  nobility 
"  from  having  slaves  any  more  than  other  people  ; 
"  but  as  for  titles  of  nobility  they  were  quite  a  dif- 
<:  ferent  tiring"^ 

Oh  !  happy  Carolina  !  happy,  thrice  happy  Vir 
ginia  !  No  tyrannical  Aristocrat  dares  to  lord  it  over 
the  free  born  swains  who  cultivate  the  delicious 
weed,  that  adorns,  first  thy  lovely  fields  and  then 
the  lovelier  chops  of  the  drivelling  drunkard  !  After 
having  spent  the  day  in  singing  hymns  to  the  God 
dess  of  Liberty,  the  virtuous  Democrat  gets  him 
home  to  his  peaceful  dwelling,  and  sleeps  with  his 
property  secure  beneath  his  roof,  yea,  sometimes  in 
his  very  arms ;  and  when  his  "  industry'  has  en 
hanced  its  value,  it  bears  to  a  new  owner  the  proofs 
of  his  democratic  delicacy  ! 


*  It  is  not  amiss  to  hear  Republicans  declare,  that  monarchical 
-principles  tend  to  discountenance  Slavery.  An  opinion  like  this 
would  surprise  the  partizans  of  citizens  Stanhope  and  Fox. 

f  This  gentleman's  motion  against  tilled  foreigners  has  ex 
cited  some  curiosity,  and  still  appears  inexplicable  to  many, 
seeing  that  it  was  totally  unnecessary :  but,  if  we  reflrct,  we 
shall  find  it  is  no  more  than  natural.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  man, 
reader,  you  must  search  for  an  explication  of  motions  like  this. 
When  you  go  to  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage,  do  you  not  find, 
that  everyDrayman  and  Clodpole,  you  meet  or  overtake,  thwarts 
you  in  your  road  as  much  as  he  can  ?  Does  he  not  force  crea 
tures,  much  more  humane  and  polhe  than  himself,  to  stifle 
you  with  dust  or  cover  you  with  mire  ?  Is  it  not  a  luxury  to 
him,  if  he  can  overset  your  carriage  and  break  your  limbs  ? 
You  stare,  and  wonder  what  you  have  done  to  the  malicious. 
Boor.  Alas  !  you  have  done  nothing  to  him;  all  your  fault  is, 
paving  a  carriage,,  while  he  has  none. 

What 
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What  a  difference  between  these  happy  States, 
and  those  vile  aristocratical  ones  in  Europe !  There, 
as  the  poet  says, 


«  .        ; a  few  agree 

"  To  call  it  freedom,  when  themselves  are  free ; 

"  A  land  of  tyrants  and  a  den  of  Slaves, 

"  Where  wretches  find  dishonourable  graves/' 

This,  I  must  confess,  is  a  gloomy  subjecl,  and 
therefore  we  will,  if  you  please,  reader,  return  once 
again  to  the  Political  Progress  of  Britain ;  for  change^ 
they  say,  even  of  calamities,  is  cheerful. 

Though  the  encouragers  of  this  work  might  think 
that  it  would  tend  to  deceive  the  ignorant,  and  add 
to  the  prejudice  against  Great  Britain,  yet  they  seem 
to  have  had  another  view,  which  perhaps  the  cudden 
of  an  author  knew  nothing  of.  The  Political  Pro 
gress  professes  to  show  "  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
4f  taxation"'  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  burden  of 
the  song ;  almost  every  paragraph  closes  with  me 
lancholy  reflections  on  the  consequence  of  taxation. 
The  author  even  goes  so  far,  in  one  place,  as  to  de 
clare,  that  "  the  slightest  and  most  necessary  taxes$ 
"  are  very  destructive."  This  it  was  that  recom 
mended  the  piece  to  the  gentlemen  who  encouraged 
the  author  to  publish  it  in  America. 

With  respect  to  the  expediency  of  taxation  in 
general,  it  is  not  to  my  present  purpose  to  say  any 
thing  about  it ;  every  one  that  is  not  already  upon 
four  legs,  knows  that  he  soon  must  be  so  without 
something  of  this  kind  :*  what  I  wish  to  diredl  the 
reader's  attention  to,  is  the  real  object  of  the  publi 
cation  in  question.  If  then  he  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  above  doctrine  on  taxation,  with 
that  held  forth  by  the  "  Western  Brethren,"  and 


*  May  not  this  be  the  reason  why  our  Democrats  are  con- 
tinnally  crying  out  against  taxes?  I  must  confess,  I  think  they 
would  not  look  amiss  upon  all  fours. 

VOL.  ii.  E  their 
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their  relations  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union  ;  and 
if  he  will  please  to  take  notice  of  the  time  when 
the  Political  Progress  was  preparing  for  the  press 
(the  month  of  August  last,)  he  will,  I  fancy,  be 
of  opinion  with  me,  that  the  encouragers  had  the 
United  States  in  their  eye,  much  more  than  Great 
Britain.  As  if  they  had  said  :  look  here,  Ameri 
cans,  see  what  taxation  has  done  in  another  country  ; 
and,  if  you  do  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  if  you  do  not  re 
sist-  it  with  all  your  might ,  it  will  certainly  do  the 
same  in  your  own.  The  national  debt,  taxes,  &c. 
of  Great  Britain  were  well  adapted  to  their  purpose ; 
they  knew,  by  themselves,  that  the  bulk  of  readers 
were  incapable  of  going  into  calculations  of  this 
kind ;  of  making  just  comparisons  between  this 
country  and  that :  it  was  like  reading  the  history  of 
a  giant  to  a  pigmy. 

Nobody  can  doubt,  particularly  if  country  be 
taken  into  the  consideration,  that  the  grinders  and 
retailers  of  Mundungus  were  among  the  author's 
encouragers.  I  remember  hearing  a  speaker  of  this 
honourable  body,  holding  a  talk  to  his  brothers,  in 
the  month  of  May  last,  from  the  window  of  a  cer 
tain  State  House.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  his  say 
ing,  among  many  other  things  equally  modest  and 
unassuming,  that  he  had  told  the  Secretary  of  tin- 
Treasury^  that  if  the  Mundungus  was  taxed,  "  he 
"  would  be  damnd  if  ever  he  forgave  him,  while  he 
"  had  an  existence."  His  speech,  though  from  the 
sample  here  given,  it  may  be  supposed  to  pass  in 
ribaldry  those  of  Tom  the  Tinker,  or  even  Tom  the 
Devil,  had  an  anazing  effect  upon  the  loons  be 
low,  who  were  all  watching  with  their  jaws  distend 
ed  to  catch,  not  the  oracular,  but  the  anarchical 
belches.  When  the  resolve  was  put,  it  would  have 
done  your  heart  good  to  see  and  hear.  What  a 
forest  of  rusty  hats  and  dirty  paws  were  poked  up 

into 
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into  the  air   in  token  of  approbation  of,-  "  no  ex- 
«  else." 

"  Jack  Straw  at  London-Stone  with  all  his  rout, 
"  Struck  not  the  City  with  so  lou'd  a  shout." 

But  this  had  no  effect ;  and  now  they  run  abbut, 
stunning  ii$ 

"  With  many  a  deadly  grunt  arid  doleful  squeak,      . 
"  Poor  swine,  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break." 

Compare  the  principles  of  the  supporters  of  this 
talk,  and  those  of  their  "  Western  Brethren/1  with 
the  principles  inculcated  in  The  Political  Progress 
of  Britain,  and  see  if  they  do  not  exactly  tally ;  if 
they  do  not  all  point  to  the  same  object ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  undermining  of  all  government,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  social  system.  Is  it  not  fair 
then  to  conclude  that  The  Political  Progress'  was 

o 

employed  as   an  auxiliary  in   the    laudable  enter- 
prize  ? 

If  this  was  not  its  object,  what  wa's  its  object  ?  I 
would  ask  the  lovers  of  their  country,  if  such  there 
are  among  the  encouragers  of  this  author,  what 
good  they  could  intend  to  render  it  by  such  a  step  ? 
I  think  they  xvould  be  puzzled  for  an  answer.  Did 
they  imagine,  could  they  imagine,  that  his  having 
narrowly  escaped  transportation  in  his  own  country, 
was  a  sufficient  security  for  his  being  a  most  ex 
cellent  citizen  in  this?  Because  his  book  had 
been  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman 
in  Scotland,  did  they  imagine  that  it  was  calculated 
for  the  edification  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stares  ?  That  the  author  believed  this  to  be  the 
case  is  clear,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  in* 
troduced  himself  by  exposing  that  which  he  cer 
tainly  would  have  kept  out  of  sight,  if  he  had  been 
appealing  to  reason  or  virtue^  instead  of  prejudice 
and  rascaliry. 

E    2  To 
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To  what  a  pitch  must  this  unmeaning,  this  fruit 
less  ill-nature  against  a  foreign  country  be  carried, 
if  to  be  declared  infamous  there,  is  become  a  re 
commendation  here  !  If  a  fellow,  to  usher  himself 
into  favour,  must  cry  out  :  Look  ye,  good  folks, 
^eres  the  mark  of  the  haller  about  niy  neck  yet!  If 
this  be  the  case,  we  may  as  well  adopt  at  once  that 
famous  decree  of  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris,  which 
requires,  as  an  essential  qualification  in  each  mem 
ber,  that  he  shall,  previous  to  his  admission,  have 
commuted  some  crime  worthy  of  the  gibbet  !  A 
regulation  like  this  was  very  proper,  and  even  ne 
cessary  in  a  democratic  club  ;  and  for  that  very  rea 
son,  unnecessary  and  improper  every  where  else. 

The  Political  Progress  is  in  politics,  what  mad 
Tom's  ,Age  of  Reason  is  in  religion,  and  they  have 
both  met  with  encouragement  from  some  people 
here,  from  nearly  the  same  motive.  Had  not  the 
last  mentioned  piece  been  suppressed  in  England, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  it  would  never 
have  rivalled  the  Bible  among  us,  in  so  many  fa 
milies  as  it  does.  What  a  preposterous  thing  \ 
People,  who  detest  blasphemous  publications,  will- 
tolerate,  will  read  them,  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  children,  because  other  people  have 
declared  them  blasphemous !  Pope  would  have 
said  : 

"  Thus  Infidels  the  trr.e  believers  quit, 

"  And  are  but  darnn'd  for  having  too  much  wit." 

Or  rather  too  much  malice. 

To  what  deception,  to  what  insulting  quackery 
of  all  sorts  has  not  this  prejudice  exposed  us  !  A 
projector,  (and,  I  think,  like  the  Author  of  the 
Political  Progress,  of  the  Caledonian  race)  pro 
posed,  some  time  ago,  to  change  the  language  of 
the  country.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  his 

scheme 
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scheme  and  proposals  printed.  As  to  the  scheme 
itself,  it  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  several 
new  characters  into  the  alphabet,  and  in  changing 
the  shape,  or  manner  of  writing,  of  some  of  the  old. 
ones.  To  give  the  reader  as  good  an  idea  as  he 
can  possibly  have,  of  the  merits  of  this  scheme,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  tell  him,  that  the  i  was  to  be 
turned  upside  down,  and  the  point  placed  under 
the  line,  thus  /.  Ridiculous  as  this  may  seem,,  and 
much  as  the  author  may,  in  some  people's  opinion, 
appear  to  merit  a  cap  and  bells,  yet  we  must,  sup 
pose,  he  knew  whom  he  was  making  the  proposal 
to.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  too  gross  for  an  ap 
petite  whetted  by  revenge.  The  preface  to  this 
coarse  dish  of  flattery  was  a  sharpening  sauce,  well 
calculated  to  make  it  go  down.  It  was  printed  ia 
the  "  Amsnoan  LanSuaS^"  (I  go  as  far  as  "  bar- 
•"  barian"  types  will  permit  me) ;  but,  for  the  be 
nefit  of  the  unlearned,  the  Author  had  the  com 
plaisance  to  give  a  translation  of  it  on  the  opposite 
page.  This  preface  set  forth,  as  near  as  I  can  re 
collect,  that  the  United  States  of  America  having, 
by  a  most  successful  and  glorious  war,  shaken  off 
the  disgraceful  yoke  of  British  Bondage,  they 
ought  to  endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to  oblite 
rate  the  memory  of  having  ever  borne  it;  and, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  the  at 
tainment  of  this  desirable  object  than  the  disuse  of 
a  barbarous  language,  imposed  on  them  by  tyrants, 

and  fit  only  for  slaves,  &c.  &c. -I  would  advise 

the  Author  never  to  read  this  preface  in  a  stable ; 
the  horses  would  certainly  kick  his  brains  out. 

Some  readers  may  imagine,  perhaps,  that  this  is 
all  a  joke  ;  but  I  certainly  saw  the  thing  as  I  have 
described  it,  and  in  the  hands  of  several  persons 
too.  It  was  in  the  month  of  October,  17Q3,  that 
I  saw  it;  it  was  in  a  small  octavo  volume,  printed 

E  3  at 
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at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Author's  name,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Thornton* 

After  this,  who  would  wonder  if  some  one  were 
to  tell  us,  that  it  is  beneath  republicans  to  eat,  and 
that  we  ought  to  establish  a  system  of  French 
starvation,  only  because  the  English  live  by  eating  ? 

There    is  nothing;  that   mieht    not  be  received 

O  O 

without  surprise  after  the  project  of  this  Linguist, 
and  therefore  we  may  remember  with  less  astonish 
ment  the  notable  project  of  that  Democrat  Brissot, 
for  curing  the  consumption,  fie  tells  us,-}-  that  our 
women  are  more  subject  to  the  consumption  than 
the  men,  "  because  they  want  (as  they  do  in  Eng- 
ee  land)  a  will  or  a  civil  existence :  the  submission 
4;  which  women  are  habituated  to,  causes  obst-ruc- 
"  tions !  deadens  the  vital  principle,  and  impedes 
"  circulation/'  As  a  remedy  for  this,  he  produces 
us,  quack  like,  his  infallible  nostrum,  Liberty  and 
Equality  !  Gracious  Heavens  !  Liberty  and  Equali 
ty  to  cure  the  consumption  ! 

Yes,  let  him  persuade  us,  if  he  can,  that  our 
wives  and  daughters  die  of  the  consumption,  be 
cause  they  do  not,  like  his  execrably  patriotic  con- 
citoyennes,  change  gallants  as  often  as  they  do  their 
chemises.  If  he  could  even  convince  us  of  the  effi 
cacy  of  his  remedy,  we  should  certainly  reject  ir, 
as  ten  thousand  million  times  worse  than  the  dis 
ease.  And  you,  ye  fair  Americans,  are  you  asham 
ed  to  follow  the  bright  example  of  your  Mothers  ? 
Would  you  accept  of  Mr.  Brissot's  nostrum  ?  No  ; 
you  are  too  mild,  too  lovely,  to  become  the  tri 
bune  of  a  Democratic  Club  :  your  lilly  hands  were 
never  made  to  wield  a  dagger:  you  want  no  rights, 
no  power  but  what  you  possess :  your  empire  is 


*  I  have  since  obtained  a  copy.     The  account   of  the  work 
is  correct,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
f  See  the  28th  letter  of  his  Travels  in  America. 

much 
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much  better  guarded  by  a  bosom  of  snow,  than  it 
would  be  by  the  rusty  battered  breast  plates,  worn 
by  those  terrible  termagants,  the  "  heroines  of 
"  Paris." 

When  I  said  that  we  should  certainly  reject  Mr. 
Brissot's  remedy,  I  by  no  means  meant  to  include 
the  members  of  Democratic  Societies  and  others  of 
that  stamp  :  because  they  are  so  diametrically  op 
posite  in  their  tastes,  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  I 
question  much  whether  they  do  not  look  upon  a 
pair  of  antlers  as  an  honourable  mark  of  distinction. 
Nor  is  it  impossible  that  many  of  them  may  really 
be  decorated  to  their  heart's  content ;  for,  certain 
it  is  that  the  ladies  do  not  bear  them  a  very  great 
affection.  They  imagine,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
Democrats,  in  their  rage  for  equality,  may,  one  of 
these  days,  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  a  level  with 
their  sable  ;<  property"  Besides,  if  they  stood  ever 
so  fair  in  the  opinion  of  the  ladies,  must  not  their 
gander-froiicks,  and  their  squeezing,  and  hugging, 
and  kissing  one  another,  be  expected  to  cause  a 
good  deal  of  pouting  and  jealousy  ?  And  then,  at 
the  back  of  all  this,  comes  their  intriguing  with 
that  outlandish  Goddess  of  Liberty  !  This  alone 
must  inevitably  wean  them  from  their  lawful  con 
nections  :  for,  it  is  morally  impossible,  that  one, 
who  is  admitted  to  clandestine  familiarities  with  a 
Deity,  should  not  disdain  a  poor  thing  in  petticoats. 
La  Fontaine  has  a  verse  which  says,  that  a  man  can 
never  bend  his  knees  too  often  before  his  God  and 
his  Mistress ;  but  our  Democrats  have  laid  aside 
both  God  and  Mistress,  and  have  taken  up  with  a 
strumpet  of  a  Goddess,  who  receives  the  homage 
due  to  both. 

Being  upon  this  subject,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  omit 
mentioning  a  great  and  mighty  Democrat,  who  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  a  perfect  platonist  both  in 
politics  and  love,  and  yet  has  the  unconscionable 

E  4  ambition. 
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ambition  to  set  up  for  a  man  of  gallantry.  He  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  run  dangling  from  one 
Boarding  School  to  another,  in  order  to  acquire  by 
the  art  of  speechifying,  a  reputation  for  which  na 
ture  seems  to  have  disqualified  him.  My  imagina 
tion  cannot  form  to  itself  any  thing  more  perfe^ly 
comic  than  to  see  a  diminutive  superannuated  ha- 
chelor,  cocked  up  upon  a  stool,  and  spouting  out 
compliments  to  an  assembly  of  young  misses.  Ah  ! 
dear  Plato  !  take  my  word  for  it.  if  your  reputation 
had  been  no  higher  among  the  Democrats  than 
among  the  ladies,  your  name  would  never  have 
found  a  place  on  their  list.  "  Phillis  the  fair,  ID  the 
"  bloom  of  fifteen,"  feels  no  more  emotion  at  your 
fine  speeches,  than  she  would  at  the  quavers  of  an 
Italian  Singer  :  for,  though  they  are  bo-h  equally 
soft  and  smooth,  there  is  a  certain  concatenation  of 
ideas  (do  you  understand  me  ?),  vvnich  whispers 
her  heart  that  all  you  have  said,  arid  all  you  can 
say,  is  not  worth  one  broken  sigh  from  bloom 
ing  twenty-two.  Hear  what  a  brother  Democrat 
says  :* 

"  Fut-il  sprti  de  1'Epire,  eut-il  scrvi  les  Dieux, 
'*  Fut-il  ne  du  Trident,  il  languit  s'ii  est  vieux  !" 

This  is  a  sorrowful  truth  ;  but,  take  heart,  citi 
zen  :  all  men  are  not  made  for  all  things ;  if  a  man 
does  not  know  how  to  play  at  cards,  it  is  kind  of 
him  to  hold  the  candle  ;  he  that  has  no  teeth,  can 
not  crack  nuts ;  but  that  does  not  hinder  him  from 
preparing  them  for  those  who  can. 

Now,  reader,  suffer  me  to  return,  for  the  last 
time,  to  The  Political  Progress  of  .Britain  ;  though 
I  must  confess  it  has  ac?ted  only  the  part  of  an 


*  The  Abbe  de  Lille,   a   renegado  from   the  French  clergy. 
This  beautiful  climax  fell  from  his  pen  before  he  disgraced 
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usher,  it  ought  certainly  to  appear  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ball. 

The  Political  Progress  contains,  among  many 
other  religiously  patriotic  things  too  numerous  to 
me^t'on,  a  prophecy, — not  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Whore  of  Babylon  and  the  "  personal  reign  of 
"  Jesus  over  the  Unitarians,"'^  but  of  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  !  This  is  cer 
tainly  a  most  desirable  event,  and  so  absolutely  ne 
cessary  to  our  happiness,  that  every  thing  which 
has  been  said  on  the  subject:  merits  our  attention. 
The  Unitarian  Dodtor  tells  us,  and  in  a  sermon  too, 
that  his  country  must  soon  undergo  a  "  purifica- 
"  tion,"  or,  as  he.  calls  it  in  another  place,  "the 
"  destruction  of  them  that  have  destroyed  the 
•(  earth."  This  opinion  is  a  good  deal  strengthened 
by  a  volume  of  dreams  and  predictions,  published  at 
Philadelphia  by  a  bopkseller  from  North  Britain, 
and  the  whole  appears  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  this 
plain  unqualified  prophecy  of  the  author  of  The 
Political  Progress  :  "  A  Revolution  will  take  place 
"  in  Scotland  before  the  lapse  of  ten  years  at 
?<  farthest." 

If  we  want  to  know  what  sort  of  Revolution  is 
here  meant,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  toasts 
drunk  by  the  republican  Britons  at  New  York  : — 
"  A  revolution  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon 
(i  sans  culotte  principles — three  cheers." — But  the 
long  term  of  ten  years,  mentioned  in  the  Prophecy 
of  the  Author  of  the  Political  Progress,  has  given 
a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  to  some  of  his  zealous 
friends  in  this  country.  Ten  years!  'tis  an  eternity! 
they  thought  the  Woe-Trumpet  had  already  sound 
ed,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Priestly's  sans  culotte 
Heaven  was  at  hand.  As  a  proof  that  I  do  not  ad 
vance  this  upon  slight  surmise,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 


*  See  Priestly's  Sermons. 

mind 
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mind  the  reader  of  what  was  said  on  the  subject,  in 
Congress,  the  other  day,  by  that  u  true  republican, 
"  Cftizen  Maddison."*  "  If  a  Revolution,"  said 
he,  "  was  to  take  place  in  Britain,  which  for  my 
"  part  I  expect  and  believe  will  be  the  case,  the 
"  Peerage  of  that  country  will  be  thronging  to  the 
"  United  States.  I  shall  be  ready  to  receive  them 
"  xvith  all  that  hospitality,  respect  and  tenderness  to 
"  which  misfortune  is  entitled.  I  shall  sympathize 
"  with  them,  and  be  as  ready  to  afford  them 
<c  whatever  friendly  offices  lie  in  my  power,  as  any 
ic  man."  "Tis  a  pity  the  poor  devils  are  not  ap 
prized  of  all  this.  It  would  certainly  be  an  acl:  of 
humanity  in  our  good  Citizen  to  let  them  know 
what  blessings  he  has  in  store  for  them  :  they  seem 
attached  to  their  Coronets  and  Coach-and-sixes  at 
present;  but  were  they  informed  that  they  can 
have  as  much  homony  and  fat  pork  as  they  can 
gobble  down  (once  every  day  of  their  lives),  li 
berty  to  chew  tobacco,  and  smoke  all  the  week,  and 
to  ride  out  on  the  meeting-going  mare  on  Sundays, 
it  might  tempt  them  to  quit  their  baubles  and  their 
poor  bit  of  an  Island  without  a  struggle,  and  fly  to 
the  free  State  of  Virginia. 

And  do  you  really  imagine,  Sir,  that  you  will  see 
the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain  come  thronging  round 
your  habitation?  T3o  you  really  promise  your 
selves  the  extatic  delight  of  seeing  them  stand  in 
need  of  your  "  sympathy,  tenderness,  hospitality 


:''  This  is  the  same  citizen  who  amused  the  Legislature  last 
year  with  a  string  of  Resolutions,  as  long  as  my  arm,  about 
commercial  restrictions  with  respect  to  Great  Britain.  They 
are  now,  and  were  then,  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  "  Mad- 
"  dison's  Resolutions ;"  but,  though  they  caught  like  touch 
wood,  touchwood  like,  they  lay  mouldering  upon  the  table  for 
nearly  two  months,  without  ever  producing  either  light  or  heat. 
All  the  good  they  did,  was  to  cost  the  Union  about  20  or  3O 
thousand  dollars  in  debates.  O  !  rare  Paluoiism  ! 
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**  and  good  offices  ?"  It  is  well  enough  for  Dream 
ers  and  Fortune-tellers,  from  a  baffled  Unitarian 
from  Birmingham,  or  a  second-sighted  Mumpre 
from  the  Isle  of  Skye  to  entertain  us  with  such 
visions  ;  but  for  you,  Sir,  whom  the  populace  calls 
"  a  damn'd  Clever  Fellow,"  to  become  their  dupe, 
is  something  amazing.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you 
observed  the  other  day,  that  it  was  improper  for  Con 
gress  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  Democratic 
Societies  :  and,  is  it  not  full  as  improper  for  one  of 
its  members  to  turn  Soothsayer  concerning  the 
affairs  of  other  nations  ?  And  as  for  Sympathy  and 
tenderness.  Sir  ;  these  things,  though  amiable  in 
themselves,  may  sometimes  appear  ungraceful. 
Certain  Legislators  have  very  wisely  observed,  that 
liberty  is  not  a  bird  of  every  climate  ;  nor  is  ten 
derness,  Sir ;  and  though  I  do  not  absolutely  aver 
that  a  Virginian  Slave-Dealer  cannot  possess  one 
grain  of  humanity,  yet  I  confess  when  he  talks  to 
me  of  his  tenderness ,  I  can  hardly  forbear  laughing. 

Laying  aside  dreaming  and  soothsaying,  what  in 
dications  do  we  perceive  of  an  approaching  disso 
lution  of  the  empire  of  Britain  ?  Has  she  lost  an 
inch  of  territory,  or  has  her  enemy  set  a  foot  on 
any  of  her  extensive  dominions  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  ?  Is  she  not  in  possession  of  almost  the 
whole  Western  Archipelago  ?  Are  not  her  pos 
sessions  increased  to  an  amazing  extent  in  the  East- 
Indies  ?  Has  she  not  more  men  and  more  cannon 
afloat  than  the  whole  world  besides ;  and  is  she  not 
the  undisputed  Mistress  of  the  Ocean  ?  For  my 
part,  the  English  are  no  favourites  of  mine  ;  I  care 
very  little  if  their  Island  were  swallowed  up  by  an 
Earthquake,  as  the  Author  of  the  Political  Progress 
says  ;  but  truth  is  truth,  and  let  the  Devil  deny,  if 
he  can,  that  this  is  the  truth. 

Are  these  indications  of  weakness  and  distress  ? 
Are  these  indications  of  approaching  dissolution  ? 

We 
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We  are  told  the  other  day,  by  a  Newsmonger 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  too  often.,  that  u  a 
C(  verbal  account,  of  the  greatest  authenticity,  had 
"  confirmed  the  taking  of  Amsterdam  by  the  French; 
"  and  that,  .as  soon  as  the  official  account  came, 
"  the  Editor  would  not  fail  to  sing  forth,  in  the 
"  loudest  notes,  this  last  stroke  to  the  power  of 
"  Britain"  Of  Britain  !  !  of  the  Dutch,  he  means ; 
of  our  poor  old  friends  the  Dutch !  And  what 
have  they  done  to  us  ?  The  truth  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  English  would  join  us  in  rejoicing  at  such 
an  event  as  this ;  that  is  to  say  when  they  have 
given  the  Hollanders  time  to  carry  all  their  trea 
sures  over  to  London.  We  pretend  to  laugh  at 
John  Bull ;  but  I  fancy  that  John  is  at  this  moment 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  all  the  world.  The  ba 
boon  has  been  tearing  himself  to  pieces,  'till  he  is 
no  more  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  John ;  and  if  he 
should  noWj  in  his  mad  pranks,  give  Nick  Frog  a 
snap,  or  even  swallow  him  up  (as  he  is  very  fond  of 
such  diet),  it  would  only  turn  another  grist  to  John's 
mill  :  John,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  his  temper, 
wants  no  rival  of  any  sort.* 

Again,  our  Demagogues  attempt  to  make  our 
hair  stand  on  end  with  the  subsidies  the  English 
are  paying  to  foreign  princes  ;  and  have  the  inge 
nuity  to  draw  an  argument  of  their  poverty  from 
a  circumstance,  which,  above  all  others,  proves  their 
riches,  credit,  and  consequence.  What  does  your 
experience  say  ?  If  we  go  upon  change,  we  see 
people  buying  bills  upon  London  at  three  or  four 
per  cent  above  par  ;  but  if  a  fellow  were  to  take  it 
into  his  head  to  propose  the  negociation  of  a  bill  on 
Paris,  I  much  question  if  he  would  not  get  kicked 
out  into  the  street.  There  is  no  friendship  in  trade. 
The  exchange  is  no  place  for  fraternizing.  If  I  re 
collect  right,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  report 
on  the  depredations  on  the  commerce,  &c.  com-* 

*  This  predi&ion  has  been  since  fully  verified. 

plains 
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plains  that  the  French  Convention  had  paid  for 
certain  cargoes  of  provisions  in  Asslgnats.  .In  Assig- 
nats !  Morbleu  I  what  would  you  have  ?  Are  we 
not  told,  by  every  looby  of  a  captain  that  arrives, 
that  Assignats  are  at  par  ?  And,  what  is  more,  has 
not  the  Convention  ordered  them  to  be  at  par,  on 
psin  of  the  Guillotine  ?  We  have  not,  I  think, 
heard  any  complaints  against  English  Bank  Notes  :' 
and  yet  ive  know  the  English  to  be  upon  the  point 
of  breaking.  What  sort  of  work  is  all  this  ? 

But  we  are  told  that  there  must  be  a  revolution  in 
England  ;  for,  that  the  people  are  all  ripe  for  re 
volt.  Where  is  the  proof  of  this?  Not  in  the" 
conduct  of  their  land  or  sea  forces.  At  the  be 
ginning  of  the  war,  the  Convention  decreed,  that 
the  crew  of  every  vessel  captured  from  the  English, 
should  share  in  the  prize.  What  good  did  the  fra 
ternizing  speech  of  the  Carmagnole  Admiral  do  ?  I 
do  not  believe  he  found  time  to  pronounce  it.  How 
did  the  crew  of  the  ship  Grange  behave  to  Citizen 
Bompard,  when  he  told  them  they  were  to  share 
in  the  prize,  and  that  they  were  not  his  prisoners, 
but  his  brothers?  "  No,"  said  they,  "you  French 
dog,  we  are  none  of  your  brothers?  Alas  \  I  see 
nothing  here  that  affords  the  least  glimpse  of  hope. 

But   the    people   are   discontented,    and 

complain  of  their  taxes  : where  ?  in  Eng 
land  ?  or  here  ? But  they  have  insurrections 

every  year  :  — and  every  day  too  if  we  believe  our 
Newspapers ;  it  appears  however,  that  there  has 
been  only  one  in  England,  of  late  years,  and  that' 
was  for  the  government,  instead  of  against  it.  A 
troop,  of  horse  put  an  end  to  that  insurrection  ; 
while  fifteen  thousand  men  were  obliged  to  march 
to  put  an  end  to  ours.  But  they  have  a  dozen  pri 
soners  going  to  be  tried  for  High  Treason  : — 

and  have  we  not  more  than  two  dozen  going  to  be 
tried  for  the  same  offence  ? — O !  but  they  have  their 
Carmagnole  Clubs,  and  their  Stanhopes,  and  Foxes, 
and  Sheridans :— yes,  and,  God  confound  them  ! 

so 
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so  have  we  to  our  sorrow  ;  and  have  them  we  shall, 
'till  we  take  the  same  method  with  them  that  the 
English  have  been  taking  with  theirs,  for  some 
time  past.  Suppose  Bradford,  the  Wat  Tyler  of 
the  West,  were  to  get  over  to  London,  and  write 
a  Political  Progress  of  America,  foretelling  the  dis 
solution  of  the  Union  ;  would  he  not  deserve  a 
horse-whip  in  place  of  encouragement  ?  When  the 
militia  were  called  out,  and  cannon  planted  oppo 
site  the  State  House  last  May,  to  keep  off  a  gang  of 
insolent  Sailors,  were  we  apprehensive  of  a  Revo 
lution  ?  No ;  but  if  our  Democrats  were  to  hear 
of  such  an  event  taking  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  British  Parliament,  I  question  but  it  might 
produce  a  Civic  Feast. 

Even  suppose,  that  the  accursed  thing,  called  a 
Revolution,  were  to  take  place  among  the  British  ; 
what  good  would  it  do  us?  Would  it  weaken  their 
power  ?  That  cannot  be,  because  we  say  it  has 
rendered  the  French  stronger  than  ever.  Would 
it  destroy  their  credit,  and  starve  them  ?  No,  for 
our  gametes  all  assure  us  upon  their  words  and  ho 
nours,  that  the  French  treasury  is  running  over, 
and  that  the  people's  bellies  are  ready  to  burst. 
Would  it  make  them  turn  atheists  and  cannibals  ? 
Yes,  but  then  it  is  a  good  thing  to  cast  off  super 
stition  and  punish  Aristocrats.  In  short,  which 
ever  way  I  turn  the  matter,  we  are,  according 
to  my  simple  judgment,  upon  a  wrong  scent.  We 
are  wishing  for  a  revolution  in  England  !  and  for 
what,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  ?  To  give  the  En 
glish  a  share  of  all  the  good  things,  eh  ?  No,  no  ; 
they  are  the  exclusive  property  of  our  dear  allies, 
and,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  them  keep  them  all 
to  themselves.  To  be  sure  they  have  just  given  us 
a  taste,  but  then,  I  hope  we  shall  have  too  much 
sense  to  run  about  crying  roast  meat. 

Let  us  open  our  eyes ;  it  is  pretty  near  time,  if 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  led  blindfolded  to  the  end  of 

the 
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the  farce,  and  even  after  it  is  over. -How  can  it 

be  our  interest  to  give  way  to  this  moody  temper 
towards  a  nation,  with  which,  after  all,  our  con 
nexions  are  nearly  as  close  as  Man  and  Wife?  I 
avoid  the  comparison  of  Mother  and  Child,  fur 
fear  of  affecling  the  nerves  of  some  delicate  con 
stitutions.  Because  a  war  once  existed  between  the 
two  countries,  is  that  a  reason,  that  they  should 
hate  one  another  ?  They  had  their  battle  out ;  let 
them  follow  the  good  old  custom,  drink  and  shake 
hands,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  set  together 
by  the  ears  by  a  parcel  of  outlandish  butchers. 
If  the  animosity  were  on  the  side  of  the  British, 
they  would  have  some  excuse;  it  is  almost  impos 
sible  for  the  disappointed  party  not  to  retain  some 
tinclure  of  revenge  ;  but  for  him  who  boasts  of 
his  victory  to  brood  over  his  illnature,  is,  to  say 
the  best  of  it,  very  unamiable.  That  maxim  in 
war;  "  a  foe  vanquished  is  a  foe  no  more,"  ought 
ever  to  operate  with  him  who  calls  himself  the 
vanquisher,  and,  I  believe,  we  should  be  very  lotli 
to  surrender  that  title. 

The  depredation  on  the  commerce  is  now  plead 
ed  as  the  cause  of  all  this  ill-blood  ;  but  every  man 
of  candour  will  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  the 
cause.  The  Newspapers  teemed  with  abuse,  the 
most  unprovoked,  unheard-of,  infamous  abuse 
against  Great  Britain,  before  a  single  American 
vessel  had  been  stopped  by  the  British.  Do  wo 
find  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  English  papers  ? 
Do  the  English  publish  to  the  world  that  they  wish 
to  see  our  constitution  subverted  ?  Have  they  a 
Ma  nil  to  mark  out  the  President  and  Ms  Wife  for 
the  Guillotine  !*  Do  their  Governors,  Magistrates, 

*  For,  you  must  know,  reader,  Marat  published  what  Doc 
tor  Moor  calls  "  the  bkody  Journal"  The  Editor  of  the  Phi 
ladelphia  Gazette  will  certainly  think  himvdf  honoured  by 
being  compared  to  a  person  whom  he  has  compared  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

Military 
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Military  officers,  &c.  assemble  with  cannon  firing, 
drums  beating,  and  bells  ringing  to  celebrate  every 
little  advantage  gained  over  our  troops  by  the  In 
dians  ?  Do  they  hoist  the  colours  of  our  enemy, 
trample  ours  under  their  feet,  and  even  buni 
them  ? 

But  say  we,  have  we  not  a  right  to  do  as  we 
please  ?  Have  we  not  a  right  to  hate  them  ?  Yes  ; 
but  do  we  expect  them  to  love  us  for  this  ?  Do  we 
imagine  that  revenge  can  find  a  place  no  where  but 
in  the  breasts  of  Americans  ?  Do  we,  because  a  set 
of  fawning  foreigners  tell  us  we  are  the  only  virtu 
ous  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  possess  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  being  systematically  vindic 
tive  ?  Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  all  men;  but  love 
in  return  for  hatred  is  what  no  mortal  ought  to  ex 
pect  from  another  ;  it  is  an  effort  beyond  the  pow 
er  of  human  nature. 

The  publication  of  sentiments  like  these  un 
doubtedly  require  an  apology  on  the  part  of  the 
Publisher;  but  I  think,  it  is  easily  found.  Many 
devout  and  sanctified  Christian  Booksellers,  indeed 
all  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States,  have  assisted 
in  distributing  the  AGE  OF  REASON;  and  not  one 
of  them  has  yet  expressed  the  least  remorse  of  con 
science  for  so  doing.  Now,  though  it  may  be* 
and  certainly  is,  a  terrible  thing  to  publish  the 
name  of  Britain  unconnected  with  execration,  yet 
it  is  not  much  worse  at  most,  than  publishing  a 
libel  against  God. 

As  for  myself,  reader,  I  most  humbly  beseech 
you  to  have  the  goodness  to  think  of  me — JUST 

WHAT  YOU  PLEASE. 
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AT  the  time  when  the  foregoing  pamphlet  was 
-published,  one  Smith,  a  malignant  Democrat,  had 
just  undertaken  a  periodical  publication,  which  he 
entitled  the  ((  American  Monthly  Review."  but 
which  consisted,  in  reality,  of  nothing  more  than  a 
selection  from  the  London  "  Monthly  Review" 

In  the  second  number  of  this  work  the  Bone  to 
Gnaw  was  reviewed,  and  this  review  gave  rise  to  the 
following  little  rambling  tra6r.,  which  never  would 
have  been  written  but  with  a  design  of  decrying  the 
re-publication  of  a  most  detestable  British  publi 
cation. 

The  means  that  Smith  employed  to  prevail  on  his 
countrymen  to  subscribe  to  his  work  is  worth  the 
notice  of  Englishmen.  After  stating  many  proofs 
of  the  true  republican  principles,  inculcated  by  the 
London  Monthly  Review,  he  reminds  them,  that 
the  conductors  of  it  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
.to  the  success  of  the  Glorious  American  Revolution  ; 
that  is,  they  were  a  set  of  most  execrable  traitors  to 
their  king  and  country,  who  carried  their  treason 
able  designs  so  artfully,  that  they  never  exposed 
themselves  to  punishment.  What  opinion  must 
Smith  entertain  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  ima 
gined  that  this  circumstance  would  operate  as  a  re 
commendation  of  his  book  ?  And  what  stupid  or 
wicked  wretches  must  those  Britons  be,  who  sup 
ported,  and  who  still  support,  a  work,  the  merit  of 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  foreigners,  consists  in  its 
3worn  enmity  to  their  king  and  constitution. 


TO    THE 


EDITOR,  OR  EDITORS, 


OF    THE 


AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 


J.N  addressing  myself  to  you,  on  the  present  occa 
sion,  I  feel  a  considerable  embarrassment  on  account 
of  your  number.  I  do  not  mean  the  number  of 
your  shop,  but  the  number  of  your  person.  From 
certain  circumstances,  which  shall  here  be  name 
less,  I  was  led  to  suppose  you  of  the  singular ;  but 
your  review  for  February  seems  to  contradict  this 
supposition.  However,  whether  you  are  one,  and 
have  only  made  use  of  the  Plural  pronoun  we,  and 
its  correspondent  our,  in  imitation  of  the  style  royal; 
or  whether,  like  Legion  you  are  really  many,  I  hope 
no  charge  of  impoliteness  will  be  brought  against 
me  for  addressing  you  as  an  individual ;  since  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  no  more  than  one 
person  can  have  been  employed  in  the  composition 
of  one  page,  and  since  it  is  very  clear,  that  there  is 
but  one  page  of  original  composition  in  all  your 
.Review. 

Having  settled  this  point  t^f  ceremony,  I  shall 
proceed  to  business,  without  delay. 

After  the  appearance  of  your  first  number,  I  did 
not  imagine  that  the  work  would  ever  contain  any 
thing,  with  which  an  inhabitant  of  these  regions 

F  3  could 
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could  have  the  least  concern  ;  but  it  seems,  tne 
Bone  to  Gnaw  for  tie  Democrats,  has  awakened  in 
you  the  dormant  powers  of  criticism  ;  you  have,  at 
lUst,  entered  on  the  exercise  of  yoar  censorian  func 
tion,  and  the  offending  production  has  been  sum 
moned  to  your  bar. 

Of  your  opinion^  or  rather  sentence,  on  this 
pamphlet,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  say  a  single 
word  ;  the  object  of  my  letter  is,  to  prove  to  you, 
yourself,  that  you  are  totally  unqualified  for  judging 
of  that,  or  any  other  literary  performance  ;  and,  if 
I  succeed  in  this,  a  justification  of  the  one  in  ques 
tion  will,  of  course,  become  unnecessary. 

After  stating  what  you  imagine  to  be  my  motives 
in  writing  the  Bone  to- Gnaw,  you  say  : 

"  Now,  reader,  what,  think  you,  are  the  means 
"  which  our  author  uses  for  compassing  his  ends? 
"  Not  a  profound  view  of  his  subject,  in  the  de- 
"  velopement  of  which  he  displays  the  logical  ac- 
c;  curacy  of  the  expert  politician — Not  by  pouring 
"  en  you  a  flood  of  important  information  raised 
"  by  laborious  study.  No — no — These  are  the 
"  common  methods  of  producing  coincidence  of 
"  thought  between  writer  and  reader.  This  cir- 
ic  cumstanee,  therefore,  is  a  sufficient  reason  with 
"  him  for  spurning  such  'instruments  of  conviction. 
"  He  is  no  ordinary  character — he  will,  therefore, 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  thing  that  is 
"  ordinary  (unless  it  be  with  the  Democratic  So- 
fe  cieties  an»l  the  author  of  the  Political  Progress). 

te  Well,  but  what  are  the  means? Simple 

"  laughter" 

Now,  Sir,  before  you -go  any  further,  examine 
your  own  work  here,  paying  particular  attention  to 

the  words  that  I  have  distinguished  by  italicks. 

What  ?  you  can  perceive  no  fault  ?  all  is  right,  is 
it  ?  Well,  now  listen  to  me  then,  if  you  please. 

You  ask  what  are  the  means  that  the  author  uses, 

•  and 
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and  then  you  say,  "  Not  a  profound  view  of  his 
"  subject" — "  Not  by  pouring  on  you,"  &c.  The 
first  of  these  sentences  has  nothing  in  it  that  offends 
against  the  rules  of  grammar  ;  but  surely  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  second.  Pouring,  like  every 
other  gerund,  may,  sometimes,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
substantive,  but  never,  when  immediately  preceded 
by  by.  The  first  sentence  indicates  a  mean,  proper 
to  be  made  use  of  for  compassing  his  ends :  viz. 
"  A  profound  view  of  his  subject."  But,  "  by 
"  pouring  on  you,  &c."  indicates  a  manner  in  which 
he  might  have  have  proceeded,  and  not  a  mean  that 
he  might  have  employed. .  Had  you  put  the  ques 
tion  thus :  "  How  does  the  author  compass  his 
"  end  ?"  It  would  have  been  very  proper  to  answer: 
"  Not  by  pouring,  &c."  but,  having  heard  you  ask 
about  the  means  for  compassing  his  ends,  nobody 
expected  to  hear  your  answer  contain  the  manner  of 
compassing  them. 

We  shall  see  this  fa&lt  in  its  proper  light,  if  we 
divest  the  sentences  of  all  their  adjuncts,  and  bring 
the  accusatives  close  to  their  verb  ;  thus :  "  Our 
"  author  uses  a  profound  view  of  his  subject  :  our 
"  author  uses  by  pouring  on  you  a  flood,  &c."  Is 
this  sense  ?  or  is  it  nonsense  ? 

You  proceed.  "  These  are  the  common  methods 
"  of  producing  coincidence  of  thought  between 
"  writer  and  reader."  Aqd  then  again,  you  say: 
"  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  with  him  for  spurning 
"  such  instruments  of  conviction."  How  is  this, 
Sir?  First  you  indicate  the  means,  then  those  means 
become  methods ;  and,  by-and-by,  those  methods 
become  instruments.  You  talk  of  my  magical  pen, 
but,  without  flattery,  Sir,  I  think  yours  leaves  it  far, 
very  far,  behind.  One  may,  with  a  very  moderate 
share  of  ingenuity,  place  in  a  ridiculous  light, 
things  which  have  the  essential  of  ridicule  within 

O 

themselves;  but  to  turn  means  into  methods,  and 
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then  to  turn  those  methods  into  instruments^  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  sort  of  literary  legerdemain  ap 
proaching  very  near  to  the  supernatural. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  means,  made  use  of 
for  compassing  one's  ends,  may,  by  a  very  easy  step 
towards  figurative  language,  become  instruments  \ 
but  neither  means  nor  instruments  can,  except  by  an 
effort  of  the  hocus-pocus,  ever  become  methods.  An 
instrument  or  a  mean,  is  the  thing  made  use  of;  a 
method  is  the  manner  of  making  use  of  it.  For  in 
stance,  a  right  angle  is  formed  by  raising  a  perpen 
dicular  upon  a  right  line  :  this  is  the  method  of 
forming  a  right  angle  ;  but  the  instruments  made 
use  of  in  the  operation,  are,  the  dividers,  the  ruler, 
and  the  pencil.  "  His  means'"  (says  Hume,  in 
speaking  of  Henry  the  Eighth),  "  his  means  were 
"  sufficient,  but  his  method  was  defective." 

To  almost  any  other  person  I  should  think  it  ne 
cessary  to  apologize  for  having  said  so  much  to  ex 
plain  a  distinction,  which,  in  fa  A,  is  self-evident ; 
but,  for  one  who  has  confounded  the  means  of  com 
passing  a  thing  with  the  method  of  doing  it,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  any  explanation  will  prove 
too  short.  However,  hoping  the  best,  I  shall  come 
to  the  next  sentence. 

"  He  is  no  ordinary  character — he  will,  there- 
('  fore,  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  thing  that 
"  is  ordinary  (unless  it  be  with  the  Democratic 
"  Societies  and  the  author  of  the  Political  Pro- 
"  gress)— " 

In  all  the  books  you  have  ever  read,  Sir,  (and  I 
presume  they  are  very  numerous),  did  you  ever 
see  a  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  a  period  ?  I  am  in 
clined  to  think  you  never  did ;  but  whether  you 
did  or  not,  permit  me  to  tell  you  it  is  extremely 
ungrammatical.  And  it  is  the  more  unpardonable 
in  the  present  instance,  as  there  was  no  occasion 
for  a  parenthesis  at  all :  the  exception,  contained 

in 
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in  it,  is  by  no  means  extraneous ;  it  is  a  complete 
number  of  the  period,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
necessary  one  too. 

But  though  I  find  great  fault  with  this  parenthe 
sis,  I  cannot  help  commending  the  motive  that  in 
duced  you  to  employ  it.  You  were  anxious  to  get 
us  back  to  your  subject  at  a  single  jump  ;  and, 
upon  my  soul  it  was  high  time;  for  you  had  led  us 
a  confounded  jack-in-a-lanthorn  dance.  You  had 
set  out  with  asking  what  were  the  means  the  author 
employed  for  compassing  his  ends;  but  in  place  of 
going  right  on,  you  had  wandered  away  quite 
through  the  author's  own  character,  and  were  en 
tering  into  that  of  his  opponents;  when  your  good 
genius  twiched  you  by  the  elbow,  and  brought  you 
hack  to  where  you  first  set  out,  with  a,  6(  Well,  but 
"  what  are  the  means  ?"  And,  I  wish  I  could  say, 
that  your  answer  to  this  question  was  as  correcl,  as 
the  question  itself  was  pertinent. 

"  Well  but  what  tire  the  means  ? Simple 

"  laughter"  And  nothing  else,  Sir  ?  Nothing  but 
simple  laughter  ?  Are  the  means  simple  laughter f 
Why  then,  simple  laughter  are  the  means  ;  and  if 
it  be  good  English  to  say,  that  simple  laughter  are 
the  means,  so  it  is  to  say,  that  a  simple  Review  are 
the  books. 

You  seem,  my  dear  Sir.  to  be  very  anxious  to 
scrape  acquaintance  with  me;  observe  then;  if 
you  should  see  a  person  with  one  ear  hanging  down 
upon  his  cheek,  like  the  ear  of  an  old  sow,  that 
is  PETER  PORCUPINE,  at  your  service. — For,  you 
must  know,  when  I  was  a  little  boy  at  school,  this 
very  self  same  phrase,  "  simple  laughter  are  the 
weans"  happened  to  come  blundering  into  my 
translation ;  for  which  the  enraged  brutal  pedago 
gue  (not  Mr.  Andrew  Brown,)  after  having  loaded 
me  with  half  a  score  dunces  and  numskulls,  seized 
me  by  the  unfortunate  ear,  and  swinging  me  in  the 

air, 
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air,  as  huntsmen  do  young  hounds,  to  see  if  they 
are  of  the  right  breed,  left  me  in  the  condition 
above  described. 

From  the  indignation  that  I  cannot  help  expres 
sing  at  this  treatment,  you  may  easily  imagine,  Mr. 
Reviewer,  that  I  cannot  wish  to  see  the  same  hap 
pen  to  you. 

Hitherto  I  have  taken  notice  of  grammatical 
errors  only ;  I  am  now  to  speak  of  one  of  another 
sort. 

You  could  not  content  yourself,  Sir,  with  plain 
language  ;  you  must  embellish  this  sample  of  your 
style  with  rhetorical  figures  ;  but  in  doing  this,  you 
have  not  observed  that  scrupulous  exactness,  so  very 
requisite  in  one  who  is  a  critic  by  profession,  or  ra 
ther  by  trade.  You  say  :  "  Not  by  pouring  upon  you 
"  a  flood  of  important  information,  raised  by  labori- 
"  ous  study."'  I  have  often  heard  of  pouring  ^  flood ^ 
but  of  raising  one  I  never  did.  We  raise  houses; 
storms  may  bt  raised;  I  can  even  conceive  it  pos 
sible  to  raise  ghosts  and  devils  ;  but  as  to  the  rai 
sing  of  floods,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused.  The 
tvater  rises  \  but;  whoever  raises  it,  except  it  be  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well  ?  At  a  first  reading  of  the 
sentence,  this  idea  forces  itself  upon  one  in  such  an 
irresistible  manner,  that  for  some  time,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  get  rid  of  it ;  nor  am  I,  even  now,  cer 
tain  that  it  is  not  the  one  you  meant  to  convey.  In 
this  case,  the  figure  is  not  so  much  amiss  ;  but  it 
is  not  supported  quite  so  well  as  it  might  have  been. 
By  changing  the  word  laborious  for  windlass  of, 
the  figure  is  rendered  complete.  Observe  now  : 

"  Not  by  pouring  upon  you  a  flood  of  impor- 
cc  tant  information,  raised  by  the  windlass  of 
"  study". 

Here,  you  see,  the  figure  is  supported  :  all  is  of 
a  piece, 

It 
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It  may  be  further  remarked  upon  this  figure, 
that,  as  it  appears  by  the  context,  you  were  point 
ing  out  the  method  of  producing  con  vision  in  the 
reader,  pouring  a  flood  of  information  on  him, 
is  by  no  means  a  good  one  ;  pouring  a  flood  of  in 
formation  on  an  opponent  may  be  a  good  method 
of  overwhelming  him  :  but  we  endeavour  to  en 
lighten  the  gentle  reader,  and  not  to  overwhelm 
him  with  a  deluge. 

Indeed,  the  word^ooJ  is  every  way  an  improper 
one  on  this  occasion,  and  its  place  may  be  so  na 
turally  supplied  by  the  word  mass,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  unlucky  pouring  which  precedes  it,  one 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  believe  it  a  fault  of  the 
Printer.  How  much  more  natural  does  the  figure 
appear,  when  amended  thus :  "  Not  by  placing 
C£  before  you  a  mass  of  important  information,,  rai:- 
"  sed  by  laborious  study". 

Upon  this  subject,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  observe  to 
you,  that,  though  tropes  and  figures  are  very  use 
ful  things  when  they  fall  into  skilful  hands,  they 
are  very  dangerous  when  they  fall  into  those  of  a 
contrary  description.  When  I  see  you  flourishing 
with  a  metaphor,  I  feel  as  much  anxiety  as  I  do 
when  I  see  a  child  playing  with  a  razor. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you,  to  forego  al 
together  the  use  of  what  are  usually  called  bold 
figures.  I  am  aware,  that  this  would  be  an  act  of 
self-denial ;  but,  I  think,  1  can  promise  you,  that 
it  would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  approbation 
of  your  readers.  Verecunda  debet  esse  translatio, 
was  the  precept  of  one  who  understood  the  use  of 
figurative  language  better  than  you  and  I,  Sir  ;  and 
he  might  have  applied  this  precept  to  all  other  fi 
gures,  as  well  as  to  the  one  here  mentioned.  Bold 
figures  are  sometimes  graceful  and  every  way  be 
coming  ;  but  in  a  cool  critique  none  ought  to  be 
attempted,  except  such  as  tend  to  illustration  ; 
such  as  light,  without  dazzJing,  The  figure  that 

has 
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has  taken  up  so  much  of  our  time,  is  so  far  from 
being  of  this  description,  that  it  absolutely  throws' 
an  obscurity  over  the  whole  passage. 

We  will  now  descend  to  where  you  say,  "  but 
"  sometimes  his  mirthful  laughter  is  sublimed  into 
"  a  ferocious  grin."  Mirthful  laughter,  Sir,  is,  in 
point  of  propriety,  equal  to  sweet  sugar  or  sour 
vinegar.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this  expletive 
has  been  thrown  in,  to  balance  against  ferocious^ 
as  I  observe  it  is  a  rule  with  you,  constantly  to 
make  one  part  of  the  sentence  a  counterpoise  to 
the  other.  This  is,  by  some,  called  the  see-saw, 
and  by  others,  the  up-and-down,  style,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  ladies,  particularly  the  young  ones,  are 
remarkably  fond  of  it.  But,  though  pleasing  to 
the  fair  sex  ought  to  be  a  capital  consideration  with 
every  one  who  puts  pen  to  paper,  yet  it  is  certainly 
unseemingly  in  a  grave  Reviewer,  to  affect  the 
silly  lisping  style  of  a  writer  of  love  letters.  A 
downy  chin  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  which  a  grey 
beard  serves  only  to  expose. 

One  more  fault  and  I  have  done ;  not  for  want 
oi  matter  but  for  want  of  time. 

"  With  due  submission  to  the  author  of  the 
"  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  the  Democrats,  we  do  not 
6C  think  he  ought  to  chastise  so  severely  those  gen- 
"  tlemen,  since,  in  some  respecls,  we  trace  a  strong 
"  resemblance  between  him  and  his  opponents. 
"  Fellow -feeling  should  have  whispered  the  policy 
"  of  exercising  some  mercy  to  HIM,  who  if  he 
"  does  not  think  like  a  Democrat,  certainly  writes 
"  very  much  like  one." 

Now,  Sir,  mny  I  ask,  to  whom  this  mercy  was  to 
be  exercised?  You  say,  to  him\  but  who  is  this 
lim?  The  author  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  he 
should  stand  in  need  of  mercy  from  the  Democrats, 
when  you  complain  that  he  has  chastised  those  gen 
tlemen  too  severely  ?  And  yet,  this  must  be  your 

meaning ; 
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meaning  ;  for  common  charity  forbids  me  to  sup 
pose,  that  you  thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  have 
compassion  on  himself. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested,  that  you  might  pos 
sibly  mean  to  say,  that  fellow-feeling  should  have 
whispered  to  lint  the  policy  of  exercising  some 
mercy  towards  the  Democrats ;  but  though  this 
observation  would  have  been  very  natural,,  after 
what  had  gone  before,  yet  I  cannot  think  that  this 
was  your  meaning  ;  because,  in  that  case,  a  dif 
ferent  collocation  would  have  been  so  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  easy,  that  you  would  not, 
you  could  not,  have  left  the  sentence  in  the  ques 
tionable  form  it  now  wears.  However,  if  this 
were  your  meaning,  the  transposing  of  two  words, 
and  changing  of  another  would  render  the  sen 
tence  not  only  perspicuous  but  even  elegant  ;  thus : 

"  I'o  him  fellow-feeling  should  have  whispered 
"  some  mercy ;  for,  if  he  does  not  think  like  a 
"  Democrat,  he  certainly  writes  very  much  like 


one." 


How  clear  is  this,  Sir  !  Here  is  nothing  obscure, 
nothing  dubious ;  while  the  sentence,  as  you  left 
it,  is,  in  spite  of  the  typographical  aid  of  com 
mas  and  capitals,  so  completely  equivocal,  that  I 
declare  to  heaven,  I  do  not  now,  after  the  most 
attentive  consideration,  know  precisely  the  sense  in 
which  you  meant  it  should  be  taken. 

Of  all  the  faults  a  Reviewer  can  fall  into  with 
respedt  to  style,  this  is  most  assuredly  the  greatest; 
you  write  to  convey  your  opinion  to  others,  and, 
if  the  words  you  make  use  of  for  that  purpose, 
are  so  ill-chosen,  or  so  badly  arranged,  as  to  leave 
the  reader  in  doubt  with  regard  to  that  opinion, 
you  may  as  well  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  wri 
ting  and  the  expense  of  printing,  and  present  the 
public  with  pages  filled  with  pot-hooks  and  hang 
ers.  Indeed,  perspicuity  is  so  essential  a  quality  in 

every 
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every  writer,  that  hardly  any  thing  can  make  up  for 
the  want  of  it.  I  know  but  of  one  profession  in, 
which  this  equivocal  round-about  style  Can  be  cul 
tivated  and  practised  to  advantage  ;  and,  to  confess 
a  truth,  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself,  when  I  got 
to  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  of  your  critique 
that  I  was  not  reading  a  declaration  drawn  up  against 
me  by  some  second  hand  limb  of  the  law,  for  an  as 
sault  and  battery  on  the  bodies  of  Citizen  Callender 
and  his  friends  of  the  Democratic  Club.  Had  this 
really  been  the  case,  I  must  have  pleaded  ;  but  as 
to  your  literary  court,  I  deny  its  authority.  And, 
though  I  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  your  sa 
gacity,  I  cannot  help  believing,  that  you  must,  by 
this  time,  have  discovered  your  incapacity  as  a 
judge. 

'  Now  comes  the  agreeable  part  of  my  task.  How 
pleasant  is  it  to  pass  from  censure  to  commenda 
tion  !  It  is  like  turning  from  the  frowns  of  surly 
winter,  to  behold  the  smiling  spring  come  dancing 
o'er  the  daisied  lawn,  crowned  with  garlands,  and 
surrounded  with  melody.  Yes,  Sir,  I  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  one  thing  in  your  critique  that  has  my 
entire  approbation  ;  I  mean  its  brevity.  You  seem, 
to  have  been  penetrated  with  the  truth  of  that 
good  old  proverb  :  "  Least  said  is  soonest  mended." 
We  often  say,  that  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  but  with  much  more  truth  may  it  be 
said,  that  we  cannot  have  too  little  of  a  bad  one; 
.and,  upon  this  maxim,  I  must  have  more  than  the 
malice  of  the  devil,  not  to  approve  of  the  brevity 
of  the  original  composition  contained  in  your 
Jleview. 

But  I  am  not  every  body,  and,  whether  you  as 
Editor  of  the  work,  will  find  it  as  easy  a  matter  to 
satisfy  your  subscribers,  on  this  score,  is  another 
thing.  If  they  might  be  allowed  to  form  some 
expectation  concerning  the  work  from  the  pro 
posals 
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posals  to  which  they  subscribed,  I  should  rather 
suppose  that  they  must  find  themselves  disappoint 
ed.  You  promised,  if  I  recollect  right,  to  give 
them  the  whole  of  the  London  Monthly  Review, 
with  the  addition  of  a  critique  on  the  original  works 
published  in  this  country  ;  and  for  this  reason,  you 
called  your  work  the  "  London  Monthly  Review 
ff  Enlarged"  How  have  you  kept  your  word  ? 
Your  first  number  contained  only  a  part  of  the 
London  Monthly  Review,  and  not  a  single  word  on 
the  American  publications.  Do  you  call  this  en 
larging,  Sir  ?  It  may  be  so,  for  aught  I  know,  ac 
cording  to  the  new-fangled  French  mathematics ; 
but  it  resembles  the  old-fashioned  way  of  abridg 
ing,  as  much  as  any  thing  I  ever  saw. in  my  life. 

If  your  first  subscribers  find  themselves  disap 
pointed,  what  must  be  the  mortification  of  a  per 
son,  who  now  becomes  a  subscriber  or  a  purchaser  ? 
What  must  be  his  surprise,  what  his  indignation, 
when  he  opens  his  "  American  Monthly  Review/' 
and  finds  nothing  but  an  old  Monthly  Review  of 
books,  one  half  of  which  are  not,  nor  ever  will  be, 
published  in  America  ?  It  is*  a  dish  of  no  very 
exquisite  taste  at  first  hand,  and  when  warmed  up 
in  your  scullion-like  manner,  of  an  insipidity  ap 
proaching  to  nauseousness. 

As  if  determined  not  to  do  things  by  halves, 
you  have  made  choice  of  the  very  worst  of  the 
British  Reviews.  The  London  Monthly  Review 
has  long  been  conducted  at  the  expense  of  a  fac-r 
tion.  But,  it  appears,  such  were  your  ideas  of  our 
understandings,  that  you  looked  upon  this  circum 
stance  as  a  recommendation  of  your  work ;  for  you 
tell  us  that  you  have  chosen  this  review,  because  its 
authors  have  ever  been  among  the  foremost  in  op 
posing  the  tyranny  of  .the  British  government. 
Our  prejudice  has  long  been  a  milch  cow  for  the 
adventuring  tribe,  and  you,  I  suppose,  had  a  mind 

to 
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to  have  a  pull  among  the  rest.  What,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  has  politics,  and  British  politics 
above  all  others,  to  do  with  an  American  Literary 
Review  ?  To  me,  this  was  as  good  as  saying  that 
your  work  would  not  be  worth  a  farthing ;  I  took 
you  at  your  word,  and  you  have  by  no  means 
abused  my  confidence.  Look  at  those  bales  of  se 
ditious  nonsense  that  are  daily  distributed  in  all  the 
lanes,  alleys,  cabms  and  kennels  of  this  city,  by 
those  ministers  of  darkness  whom  Mr.  Brown  em 
phatically  calls  his  runners,  and  then  believe,  if  you 
can,  that  we  stood  in  need  of  a  factious  Review.  , 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  London  Review  ;  with  what  propriety  can  it 
possibly  assume  the  title  of  the  "  American 
"  Monthly  Review  ?"  Because  it  is  reprinted  here  ? 
If  that  be  the  case,  the  Political  Progress  of  Bri 
tain  should  be  called  the  Political  Progress  of  Ame 
rica,  and  the  history  of  Algiers  should,  by  the  same 
rule,  be  called  the  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

Upon  reading  your  review,  one  would  certainly 
imagine  that  America  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  these  States  were  an  appendage 
to  the  empire.  Indeed,  from  the  tenor  of  the  wri 
tings  and  discourse  of  all  our  most  zealous  patri 
ots,  a  stranger  would  be  naturally  led.  to  believe, 
that  we  were  not  an  independent  people,  but  the 
vassals  of  some  foreign  potentate. 

There  are  not,  you  say,  a  sufficient  number  of 
original  publications,  in  this  country,  to  furnish 
matter  for  an  entire  monthly  Review.  Perhaps 
not,  perhaps  there  may  not  be  half  enough ;  but  is 
there  any  law  that  obliges  you  to  publish  the  work  ? 
Must  we  have  a  Review,  whether  we  want  one  or 
not  ?  I  have  heard  of  towns  and  boroughs  in 
England,  that  hold  their  charters  by  keeping  a  bull 
or  a  jack-ass  constantly  within  its  precincls  :  I  hope 

we 
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we  have  not  in  like  manner,  a  Review  entailed  upon 
ins  and  our  posterity  !  If  this  be  the  case,  I  see 
little  reason  to  boast  of  our  liberty.  I  do  not 
know  how  others  may  accommodate  themselves  to 
such  a  vexation,  but,  for  my  part,  sooner  than  go 
through  the  drudgery  of  reading  your  Review,  I 
would  perform  the  hardest  corvee  that  ever  was  im 
posed  upon  an  unhappy  vassal. 

If  there  be  no  matter  for  a  Review,  it  is  a  clear 
proof  that  we  do  not  want  one.     Ay,  but;  say  you, 
if  you  do  not  want  to  buy  it,  I  want  to  sell  it.— 
Very  true  ;  but  do  you  imagine,  that  that  reason 
will  have  the  weight   it  ought  to  have   with  your 
fellow  citizens  ?     No,  no,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  with 
books  as  with  every  thing  else,  the  backwardness 
of  the  buyer  ever  augments  with  the  eagerness  of 
the  seller.     You  will  say,  that  you  must  live,  some 
how   or   other ;    to    which   1   shall    answer  in   the 
words  of  a  French  courtier,  to  whom  a  certain   li- 
bellist  addressed    the  same    observation  :   "  Ma  foi, 
"  je  rien  <vois  pas  la  necessity"  Besides  there  are  in 
this  great  city,  many  other  employments,  by  which 
an  industrious  man  may  (without  submitting  to  the 
humiliation  of  sending  puff  papers  round  the  town, 
like  a  quack  doctor)  get  a  very  decent  livelihood. 
What  should  hinder  you  from  keeping  your  horse, 
as  well  as  another  ?     And,  as  you  are  one  of  those 
who  are    for  turning  the  world   upside  down,  sup 
pose  you  were  to   carry  the  horse,   in  place  of  the 
horse's  carrying  you  ?     I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  there 
is  very  good  money  earned  at  sawing  wood  ;  and  I 
have,  more  than  once,  had  serious  thoughts  of  tak 
ing  up  the  trade.     When  I  see  aline  of  honest  fel 
lows  ranged  round  a  wharfj  with  their  horses  mount 
ed  upon  their  back,  I  cannot  help  looking  on  them 
as  so  many  hieroglyphicks  of  modern   revolutions. 
They  are  a  useful  lesson  to  the  thinking  mind,  and 
if  the  greatest  part  of  our  cock-horse  gentlemen 
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were  to  serve  their  country  in  the  same  capacity, 
the  sheriff  and  gaoler  would  have  much  less  em 
ployment  than  they  have  at  present. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  nature  has  not  qua 
lified  you  fora  profession  where  bodily  strength  is 
the  only  requisite  :  if  this  be  the  case,  you  are  un 
fortunate  ;  but  there  were  yet  other  means  left  of 
getting  a  living,  besides  the  labours  of  the  brain. 
It  does  not  follow  that  you  must  be  a  Hermes, 
merely  because  you  are  not  a  Hercules.  The  arms 
that  are  not  made  to  wield  a  sledge  hammer,  may 
do  wonders  with  a  needle.  At  any  rate,  if  you 
were  determined  to  drive  a  quill,  you  might  have 
confined  yourself  to  your  old  vocation.  Stay  at 
home,  my  good  Sir,  and  feed  the  flames  of  ever 
lasting  discord  between  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
and  leave  poor  Callender  and  me  to  fight  our  own 
battles. 

But,  after  all,  allowing  your  Review  to  be  a  ne 
cessary,  and  consequently  a  laudable,  undertaking, 
what  excuse  have  you  for  having  omitted  to  take 
notice  of  the  voluminous  productions  of  the  cele 
brated  Mrs.  Rowson  ?  Sins  of  omission  are  ever 
inexpiable  when  a  lady  is  in  the  case  ;  the  fair  do 
generally  in  the  long  run,  pardon  sins  of  commis 
sion,  but  those  of  omission  they  never  do.  In 
deed,  Sir,  it  was  giving  them  but  a  pitiful  idea  of 
your  gallantry,  to  slip  by  without  casting  a  single 
glance  at  our  American  Sappho.  •  At  your  age, 
when  a  lady  tunes  her  lyre,  he  must  be  a  snivelling 
devil  of  a  critic  whose  bow  remains  unstrung.  You 
had  here  the  fairest  opportunity  in  the  world  of 
ingratiating  yourself  with  the  whole  tribe  of  fe 
male  scribblers  and  politicians  ;  this  opportunity 
you  have  negleded,  and  now,  like  poor  silly  Sir 
Andrew  Ague  Cheek,  you  are  sailed  into  the  north 
of  their  opinion,  where  you  might  hang  for  ever, 
like  an  icicle  upon  a  Dutchman's  beard,  if  I  had  no 

more 
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more  compassion   for  you,  than  you  have   shewn 
for  me. 

You  will  readily  allow,  that  you  have  no  reason 
to  expect  that  I  should  release  you  from  frozen 
durance  ;  but  I  like,  now  and  then,  to  do  good  for 
evil,  if  it  be  only  for  novelty's  sake  ;  and  therefore, 
I  have  determined  to  thaw  you  into  favour,  by  a 
critique  on  Mrs.  Row  sons  works,  which  I  hereby 
permit  you  to  insert  in  your  next  number,  as  your 
own.  As  this  is  all  between  ourselves,  it  Will  be 
your  own  fault  if  the  truth  be  ever  discovered ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  piece  will  be  as  much  yours, 
as  any  thing  you  have  hitherto  published. 

Review  on  the  roma- drama-poetic  works  of  Mrs.  S. 
llowson,  of  the  New  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

This  lady  somewhere  mentions  "  the  unbounded 
"  marks  of  approbation,"  with  which  her  works 
have  been  received  in  this  country.  Whether 
this  observation  from  the  authoress  was  dictated 
by  an  extreme  modesty,  or  by  the  overflow 
ings  of  a  grateful  heart,  is  a  matter  of  indif 
ference  ;  the  fact,  I  believe,  will  not  be  disputed, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  withhold  my  congratula 
tions  on  the  subject,  either  from  the  lady  or  my 
countrymen.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  entitled  to 
most  praise  on  this  occasion,  she  for  the  possession 
and  exertion  of  such  transcendent  abilities,  or  they 
for  having  so  judiciously  bestowed  on  them  "  their 
unbounded  marks  of  approbation." 

It  is  the  singular  good  fortune  of  these  States 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  all  that  is  excellent  of 
other  nations:  they  sow  and  plant,  while  we  ga 
ther  the  fruit.  But,  as  the  following  elegant  lines, 
on  Mrs.  Whitelock's  last  year's  benefit,  express 
my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  much  better  than  it 
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can  possibly  done  in  prose,  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
their  aid. 

'  From  Albion's  Tsle,  \vlicngenius  takes  her  flight, 
(  'Trs  ever  sure  on  these  blest  shores  to  light : 
'  Whether  by  party,  or  by  fancy  driven, 

*  Here  sure  it  finds  an  ever  fostering  Heav'n. 
'  Here  first  zY  breathes  invigorating  air, 

c  And  learns  to  do  whatever  man  should  dare  j 

'  Here  among  freemen  lifts  its  manly  voice, 

'  And  dreads  no  ills  where  all  the  world  rejoice, 

*  Here  Priestley  finds  the  rest  he  sought  in  vain, 

(  And  JV bit  clock  meets  applauding  i-rowds  again.* 
'  In  these  blest  shades  no  Lords  or  Despots  sway, 
f  But  sons  of  freedom  their  own  laws  obey, 
'  Distress  of  course  is  to  the  land  unknown, 
1  And  guardian  Science  marks  it  for  her  own" 

Yes ;  and  these  lines  are  a  proof  of  it.  What 
charming  ideas !  Genius  driven  by  Fancy,  all  the 
way  from  some  barn  (clubbed  with  the  name  of 
Play-House)  to  the  Land's  end  in  Cornwall  ;  and 
then  taking  its  flight,  like  one  of  Mother  Carey's 
chickens,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  America, 
where  it  finds  a  fostering  Heaven.  And  how  art 
fully  has  the  author  (or  authoress)  managed  the 
personification  of  genius  !  First  it  is  a  tier,  then  an 
it,  and  by-and-by  it  a6b  like  a  man,  and  raises  its 
manly  voice.  An  author  of  ordinary  merit  would 
have  confined  himself  to  one  gender  only,  or 
would,  at  most,  have  made  an  hermaphrodite  of 
genius ;  but  in  a  land  that  "  guardian  science  has 
marked  for  her  own,"  that  genius  is  not  worth  a 
curse7  that  is  not  masculine,  feminine  and  neuter, 
all  at  once. 


*  A  writer's  thus  coupling  the  Reverend  Doctor  with  a  Play 
Aftress,  may,  to  some  folks,  appear  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  for 
a  sportsman  to  couple  a  crusty  old  lurcher  with  a  frisking  spa 
niel  :  but  it  will  be  found  upon  reflection,  that  there  is  a  much 
nearer  affinity  between  their  professions,  than  one  would,  at 
first  sight,  imagine, 
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If  I  were  to  indulge  myself  in  a  detail  of  all  the 
particular  beauties,  in  this  little  piece,  I  should 
never  have  done  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  yields  to 
nothing  of  the  kind  extant ;  except,  perhaps,  to 
some  parts  of  Mrs.  Rowson's  incomparable  Epilogue 
to  that  unparalleled  play,  the  Slaves  in  Algiers. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  this  digression  :  in 
a  labyrinth  of  sweets  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
lose  one's  way. 

The  necessary  conciseness  of  this  article  forbids 
me  to  enter  into  a  distindl  analysis  of  each  of  this 
lady's  performances;  I  shall,  therefore,  content 
myself  (and  the  reader  too,  I  hope)  with  an  extract 
or  two  from  the.S/av-es  in  Algiers ;  which,  I  think, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  criterion  of  her  style  and 
manner. 

The  lady  asserts  the  superiority  of  her  sex  in  the 
following  spirited  manner. 

"  But  some  few  months  since,  my  father  (who 
"  sends  out  many  corsairs,)  brought  home  a  female 
"  captive,*  to  whom  I  became  greatly  attached  ;  it 
"  was  she  who  nourished  in  my  mind  the  love  of 
"  liberty,  and  taught  me,  woman  was  never  formed 
"  to  be  the  abje6l  slave  of  man.  Nature  made  us 
"  equal  with  them,  and  gave  us  the  power  to  render 
"  ourselves  superior." 

This  is  at  once  an  assertion  and  a  proof.  The 
authoress  insists  upon  the  superiority  of  her  sex, 
and  in  so  doing,  she  takes  care  to  express  herself 
in  such  a  correct,  nervous,  and  elegant  style,  as  puts 
her  own  superiority,  at  least,  out  of  all  manner  of 
doubt.  Nor  does  she  confine  her  ideas  to  a  su 
periority  in  the  belles  lettres  only,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  lines  from  her  epilogue  : 

"  Women  were  born  for  universal  sway, 
"  Men  to  adore,  be  silent  and  obey." 

*  Commonly  called  a  Woman. 

a  3  Sentiments 
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Sentiments  like  these  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
veil  received  in  a  country,  where  the  authority  of 
the  wife  is  so  unequivocally  acknowledged,  that  the 
reformers  of  the  reformed  church,  have  been  oblig 
ed  (for  fear  of  losing  all  their  custom)  to  raze  the 
odious  word  obey  from  their  marriage  service.  I 
almost  wonder  they  had  not  imposed  it  upon  the 
husband;  or  rather,,  I  wonder  they  had  not  dis 
pensed  with  the  ceremony  altogether ;  for  most  of 
MS  know  that  in  this  enlightened  age  and  country 
the  work  of  generation  goes  hummingly  on,  whe 
ther  people  are  married  or  not. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  I  have  strange  mis 
givings  hanging  about  my  mind,  thav  the  whole 
moral  as  well  as  political  world,  is  going  to  experi 
ence  a  revolution.  Who  knows  but  our  present 
House  of  Representatives,  for  instance,  may  be  suc 
ceeded  by  members  of  the  other  sex  ?  What  in 
formation  might  not  the  democrats,  and  grog-shop 
politicians  expr-ft'  from  their  communicative  lo 
quacity  !  I'll  engage  there  would  be  no  secrets 
then.  If  the  speaker  should  happen  to  be  with 
child  that  would  be  nothing  odd  to  us,  who  have 
so  Jong  been  accustomed  to  the  sight-.;*  and  if  she 
should  even  lie  in,  during  the  sessions,  her  place 
might  be  supplied  by  her  aunt  or  grand  mo r her. 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  quote  a  sentence 
or  two,  in  which  our  authoress  speaks  highly  in 
praise  of  our  alacrity  in  paying  down  the  ransom 
for  our  unfortunate  countrymen  in  Algiers. 

"  But  there  are  souls  to  whom  the  afflicted  never 
•"  cry  in  vain,  who,  to  dry  the  widow's  tear,  or  free 
<f  the  .captive,  would  share  their  last  possession. — 
"  Blest  tpirits  of  philanthropy,  who  inhabit  my  na- 
f<  rive  land,  never  will  I  doubt  your  friendship, 

*  In  the  person  of  Madam  Muhlenberg. 

"    for 
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"  for  sure  I  am,  you  never  will  neglect  the 
"  wretched." 

This,  you  must  know,  gentle  reader,  is  a  figure 
of  speech,  that  rhetoricians  call  a  strong  byberbole, 
and  that  plain  folks  call  a  ^/ d  lie,  we  will,  there 
fore  leave  it,  and  come  to  her  versification. 

This  is  an  art,  in  which  the  lady  may  be  called 
passing  excellent,  as  I  flatter  myself  the  following 
verses  will  prove.  They  are  extracted  from  her 
Epilogue  ;  where,  after  having  rattled  on  for  some 
time,  with  th^.t  afr  fo'^tre,  so  natural  to  her  profes 
sion,  she  scops  -:;u>rt  with, 

"  B-.ic  wray  forgive  this  flippancy' indeed, 

Of  all  year  clemency  I  stand  in  need. 

To  oiun  r.V  truth,  the  scenes  this  night  display'd, 

/  ;  •  G&\y  Jictions drawn  by  -fancy's  aid. 

""Tis  iubat.  /:o;  ?->/>—- ' — But  we  have  cause  to  fear, 
'  No  ray  of  comfort  the  sad  bosom  s  cheer, 
*  Ot  T.any  a  Christian,  shut  from  light  and  dayt 
'  In  bondage,  languish  their  lives  away." 

This  is  a  little  parterre  of  beauties. 

It  was  kind  of  the  authoress*  to  tell  her  gentle  au 
dience,  that  her  play  was  a  ficl'ion,  otherwise  they 
might  have  gone  home  in  the  full  belief,  that  the 
American  prisoners  in  Algiers  had  actually  con-' 
quered  the  whole  country,  and  taken  the  Dey  pri 
soner.  I  confess  there  was  a  reason  to  fear  that  an 
audience,  who  had  bestowed  "  unbounded  marks 
"  of  approbation"  on  such  a  piece,  might  fall  into 
this  error. 

It  was  not  enough  to  tell  them  that  the  subject  of 
her  play  was  a  fiction,  but  she  must  tell  them  too, 
that  it  was  ^jlcllon  drawn  ^  fancy  s  aid.  This  was 
necessary  again  ;  for  they  might  have  thought  it  was 
a  jto/ofl,  drawn  by  the  aid  of  truth. 

"  'Tis  'it hat  I  wish" What  do  you  wish  for, 

my  dear  lady  ?  Do  you  wish  that  your  scenes  may  be 
fictions  drawn  by  fancy  s  aid?  Your  words  have  no 

other 
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other  meaning  than   this ;    and  if  you  may  have 
another  you  hav~  not  told  us  what  it  is. 

Being  shut  from  light  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
shut  from  day,  and  being  shut  from  day  is  being 
in  bondage ;  either  of  these,  then,  would  have  been 
enough,  if  addressed  to  an  audience  of  a  common 
capacity. 

Many  a  Christian  s  having  a  plurality  of  bosoms 
and  Jives,  is  an  idea,  that  most  assuredly  bears  in  it 
all  the  true  marks  of  originality. — The  lady  tells  us 
somewhere,  that  she  has  never  read  the  ancients : 
so  much  the  better  for  us  ;  for  if  she  had,  she 
might  have  met  with,  "  Prima  solecism  fteditas 
"  absit"  and  then  we  had  inevitably  missed  the 
charming  idea,  which  is  here  the  objedl  of  our  ad 
miration.* 

I  would  now,  reader,  indulge  you  with  an  extract 
or  two  from  this  amiable  authoress's  romances;  but, 
as  Lam  rather  in  haste,^  I  hope  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  they  are,  in  no  respedt,  inferior  to 
her  poetic  and  u  dramatic  efforts. " 

Among  the  many  treasures  that  the  easterly  winds 
have  wafred  us  over,  since  our  political  emancipa 
tion,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  declare  this  lady  the  most 
valuable.  The  inestimable  works  that  she  has 
showered  (not  to  say  poured,  you  know)  upon  us, 
mend  not  only  our  hearts,  but  if  properly  adminis 
tered,  our  constitutions  also:  at  least  I  can  speak 
for  myself.  They  are  my  Materia  Medica,  in  a 


*  May  we,  not,  Mr.  Reviewer,  ascribe  several  of  the  beauties, 
to  be  foundin  your  composition,  to  the  same  cause  ? 

Memorandum.  This  note:  is  not  to  come  into  print.  Take 
care  about  this,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

f  The  last  Review  was  kept  back  nearly  three  weeks ;  but, 
it  is  hoped,  the  subscribers  will  find  the  great  quaptity  of  ori 
ginal  mailer  contained  in  it  (almost  a  whole  page)  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  want  of  punctuality. 

literal 
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literal  sense.  A  liquorish  page  from  the  Fille  de 
Chambre  serves  me  by  way  of  a  philtre,  the  Inquisitor 
is  my  opium,  and  I  have  ever  found  the  Slaves  in 
Algiers  a  most  excellent  emetic.  As  to  Mentoria 
and  Charlotte,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  what 
use  they  are  put  to  in  the  chamber  of  the  valetudi 
narian. 

Before  we  were  so  happy  as  to  have  a  Row  son 
amongst  us,  we  were,  or  seemed  to  be,  ignorant  of 
our  real  consequence  as  a  nation.  We  were  modest 
enough  to  be  content  with  thinking  ourselves  the 
only  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  happy  people  upon 
earth,  without  having  any  pretension  to  universal 
dominion  ;  but  she,  like  a  second  Juno,  fires  our 
souls  with  ambition,  shows  us  our  high  destiny,  bids 
us  "  soar  aloft,  and  wave  our  acknowledged  standard 
"  o'er  tie  world:' 

After  this,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  she  should  be 
called  the  poetess  iaureat  of  the  Sovereign  People 
of  the  United  States ;  it  is  more  astonishing  that 
there  should  be  no  salary  attached  to  the  title  ;  for 
I  am  confident  her  dramatic  works  merit  it  much 
more  than  all  the  birth-day  and  new-year  odes, 
ever  addressed  to  her  quondam  king. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  (and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it),  some  people,  who  doubt  of  her  sincerity, 
and  who  pretend  that  her  sudden  conversion  to  re 
publicanism,  ought  to  make  us  look  upon  all  her 
praises  as  ironical.  But  these  uncandid  people  do 
not,  or  rather  will  not,  recollect,  what  the  miracu 
lous  air  of  America  is  capable  of.  I  have  heard 
whole  cargoes  of  Imported  Irish  say  (and  swear  too), 
that  when  they  came  within  a  few  leagues  of  the 
coasr,  they  began  to  feel  a  sort  of  regenerative  spirit 
working  within  them,  something  like  that  which  is 
supposed  to  work  in  the  good  honest  methodisr, 
when  he  imagines  himself  called  from  the  lap-stone 
to  go  and  hammer  the  pulpit.  However,  whether 

our 
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our  air  do  really  possess  this  amazing  virtue  or  not, 
there  are  certainly  other  causes  sufficient  to  work  a 
conversion  in  any  heart,  not  entirely  petrified  by  the 
frowns  of  despotism.  Is  not  the  sound  of  Liberty, 
glorious  Liberty !  heard  to  ring  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other?  Who  dares  print  a  book,  or 
newspaper,  without  bespangling  every  page  with 
this  dear  word  in  STAKING  CHARACTERS  ?  Have 
not  our  sign-post  daubers  put  it  in<o  the  mouths  of 
all  the  birds  of  the  air  and  all  the  beasts-of  the  field  ? 
What  else  is  heard  in  ilie  senate,  the  pulpit,  the  jail, 
the  parlour,  the  kitchen,  and  the  cradle  ?  Do  not 
our  children  squall  out  Liberty.,  as  naturally  as  kit 
tens  mew;  and  do  not  their  careful,  tender,  patriotic 
parents  deck  them  out  in  national  cockades,  and 
learn  them  to  sing  "  dansons  la  carmagnole"  long 
before  they  learn  them  then  A,  B,  c  ?  In  short,  is 
there  any  thing  to  be  seen,  heard,  or  felt,  but 
Liberty?  Is  it  not  through  it  we  live,  and  move, 
arid  have  our  being?  What  great  wonder  is  it  vhe.n, 
that  she,  whose  feelings  are  so  "  exquisitely  fine," 
whose  soul  is  like  tinder,  should  catch  the  "  hea- 
"  venly  flame  that  gilds  the  life  of  man  r" 

Let  us  reject  the  ungenerous  insinuations  of  envy 
and  malice  ;  let  us  not  damp  a  genius  thai  promises 
such  ample  encouragement  to  our  infant  manufac 
tories  of  ink  and  paper.  That  old  cynic,  Mr. 
Peachum,  has  said,  that  women  bring  custom  to 
nobody  but  the  hangman  and  the'  surgeon ;  and 
this  might,  in  some  measure,  be  true,  if  confined  to 
that  vile  country,  England  ;  but  when  stretched 
across  to  us,  it  becomes  absolutely  false.  Here,  as 
Mrs.  R.  very  elegantly  observes,  "  virtue,  heavenly 
te  virtue,  in  either  sex,  is  the  only  mark  of  superi- 
"  ority."  Under  our  virgin  constellation  frailty  is 
unknown,  lovers'  vows  are  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  every  marriage  ring  is  equal 
to  the  anneau  of  Hans  Carval,  and  even  the  Green 

Room, 
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Room,  so  long  known  for  the  temple  of  Venus,  is 
here  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  of  the  Silver  Bow. 

Long  may  the  Theatre  thus  continue  the  school 
of  politeness,  innocence  and  every  virtue.  Long 
may  "  the  Eagle  suffer  little  birds  to  sing,"  and 
may  their  melodious  caroling  never  be  rendered 
discordant  by  the  voice  of  the  ominous  cuckoo. 

I  should  now,  Sir,  bid  you  adieu,  as  I  am  sensi 
ble  I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  too  much  of  your 
precious  time  ;  but  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
another  article  or  two  of  Philadelphia  press-work, 
which  may,  one  of  these  days,  come  under  a  closer 
examination. 

Have  you  observed,  Sir,  a  delicate  little  work,  en 
titled  the  Litterary  Miscellany?  The  disinterested 
publisher  is  it  seems,  actuated  by  no  earthly  motive, 
except  that  of  enlightening  us ;  and,  as  bought  wit 
is  ever  the  best,  he  sells  us  this  literary  bougie  (con 
taining  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  London  Magazine) 
for  elevenpence  farthing.  There  is  nothing  original 
in  this  work,  except  the  title  page,  in  which  the  in 
genuity  and  address  of  the  publisher  appears  in  a 
very  advantageous  light.  He  has  not  stuffed  it  up 
with  fulsome  nonsense  about  Liberty  and  Americans, 
and  Virtue,  &c.  &c.  No  ;  he  has  just  placed  our 
fifteen  stars  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  isosceles 
triangle,  leaving  us  to  pore  and  ponder  over  it  with 
that  self-complacency,  which  he  knows  will  not 
fail  to  give  it  a  favourable  interpretation.  This  is 
a  sort  of  pantomime  flattery,  which  seldom  fails 
of  success ;  it  is  like  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  in  mak 
ing  love. 

I  am  sorry  this  citizen  has  not  observed  the  same 
prudent  taciturnity,  in  a  publication  that  has  lately 
ipade  its  appearance.  He  will  find,  perhaps,  that 
a  verbose,  bombastical  dedication  is  not  less  an  ob- 
jec"l  of  ridicule  because  it  is  printed  in  capitals,  and 
addressed  to  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  There 

is 
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is  something  of  the  Hibernian  stamp  on  the  very 
plan  of  this  work,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  plan. 
It  is  a  multifarious  bundle,  collected  from  the 
Newspapers,  moulded  up  into  a  volume,,  and  printed 
by  subscription,  and  with  copy-right.  I  wonder  what 
bait  citizen  Stevens  makes  use  of  to  catch  all  these 
political  gudgeons.  He  tells  us,  he  has  "  a  thousand 
"  valuable  secrets"  to  sell,  but  if  this  be  of  the 
number,  I  dare  say,  he  will  keep  it  to  himself.  As 
to  the  affair  of  securing  the  copy-right  of  a  thing 
like  this,  it  is  a  mere  puff,  to  make  people  believe 
it  has  something  original  in  it.  In  any  other  sense, 
it  is  like  securing  the  copy-right  of  the  Criss-cross- 
row. 

Citizen  Callender  also  has  been  kicking  up  a 
dust  about  copy-right,  when  he  and  the  devil 
know,  that  a  mangy  mountaineer  Laird  was  the 
^real  author  of  the  Political  Progress,  and  when 
(that  is  to  say,  if  Callender  can  be  believed)  the 
pamphlet  has  been  upon  sale  in  Newgate  for  these 
two  years  past. 

After  all  this  citizen's  huffing  and  puffing  about 
the  "  large  additions,"  that  he  was  making  to  his 
work,  he  has,  like  you,  produced  us  but  one  poor 
solitary  page.  As  usual,  the  mountain  in  labour 
has  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

Similarity  of  genius,  like  similarity  of  temper,  is 
often  the  cement  of  friendship ;  at  least,  it  seems 
to  be  so  with  citizen  Callender  and  you.  Your 
Review  entertains  us  with  his  "  manly  perspicuity," 
and  he  pays  you  with  interest  in  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette.  Malicious  people  say,  that  this  is  mere 
trucking  in  the  way  of  trade  ;  but,  for  my  part, 
candour  obliges  me  to  declare,  that  I  feel  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  our  mutual  admiration ; 
for,  as  the  French  satirist  says, 

Un  sot  trouve  toujours  un  fJus  sot  qui  I  admire, 

With 
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With  this,  Sir,  I  take  my  leave,  hoping  that  no 
thing  that  I  have  said,  will  tend  to  cool  that  zeal 
which  you  have  shown  for  the  advancement  of 
Anti-Britannic  literature.  Write,  write  away,  for 
the  love  of  fun,  'till  there  is  not  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper  left  in  the  whole  State  ;  recollect  only,  that 
though  patriots  are  permitted  to  talk  nonsense  with 
impunity  in  all  other  republics,  they  have  not,  nor 
ever  will  have,  any  such  privilege  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters. 

I  am,  yours,  8cc. 

P.P. 

March  Gth,  1795. 
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SECT.    I* 

OBSERVATIONS    ON  A  PATRIOTIC    PAMPHLET,  ENTITLED, 
"  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  IRISHMEN." 


J[  HAVE  already  observed,  that  this  patriotic  part- 
filet  is  "  a  multifarious  bundle,  collected  from  the 
u  Newspapers  ;"*  after  which  the  reader  will  not 
expect  me  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  every 
part  of  it.  A  few  cursory  observations  will  be  suf 
ficient  to  point  out  the  degree  of  compassion  that 
the  United  Irishmen  merit  from  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  thanks  that  the  editor 
is  entitled  to,  for  his  disinterested  endeavours  in 
"  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

The  history  of  the  United  Irishmen  will  not  de 
tain  us  long.  Soon  after  the  ever-to-be-regretted 
epoch^  when  God,  in  his  wrath,  suffered  the  tin 
kers,  butchers,  harlequins,  quacks,  cut-throats, 
and  other  modern  philosophers,  to  usurp  the  go 
vernment  of  France^  their  brethren  in  Ireland, 


*  See  a  Kick  for  a  Bite, 
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tempted  by  the  successful  example,  began,  with 
wonderful  industry,  to  prepare  for  taking  the  go 
vernment  of  that  country  into  their  hands*  With 
this  laudable  end  in  view,  they  formed  what  they 
called  their  society,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  To  say 
in  what  manner  they  proceeded  to  business,  would 
be  superfluous,  since  we  know  they  were  Democrats. 
• — Their  meetings,  as  among  us,  produced  resolves 
in  abundance,  and  good  fortune  seemed  for  a  time, 
to  smile  upon  them.  The  press  was  suffocated 
with  their  addresses  and  letters  of  fraternity,  which 
were  swallowed  by  the  mob,  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  with  an  appetite  which  generally  charac 
terizes  that  class  of  citizens.  But,  all  of  a  sudden, 
when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their  work,  mang 
ling  the  carcass  of  the  government,  the  magistracy 
soused  down  upon  them,  like  an  eagle  among  a 
flock  of  carrion  crows.  Here  was  fine  helter-skel 
ter  ;  fining,  imprisoning,  whipping  and  emigra 
ting  ;  some  ran  this  way,  others  that ;  some  came 
to  America  to  brew  whiskey,  some  went  to  France 
to  gather  laurels,  while  others  of  a  more  philoso 
phical  turn,  set  off  to  Botany  Bay  to  cull  simples. 

Amidst  all  this  bustle,  it  is  very  natural  to  sup 
pose  there  was  little  time  to  think  about  securing 
the  archives  of  the  society,  and  it  is  to  be  feared, 
they  would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost,  if  they 
had  not  already  passed  into  the  newspapers.  To 
record,  however,  in  a  newspaper,  is  like  writing 
in  sand ;  the  citizen  editor  of  the  Pamphlet  be 
fore  us,  has,  therefore,  extracted  the  froceeJmgs 
of  the  United  Irishmen  from  so  perishable  a  register, 
and  moulded  them  up  into  a  volume,  which  may 
very  well  take  the  name  of  the  sans  cuhtte  manual, 
for  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  will  ever  be  used  any 
where  but  in  the  temple  of  Cloacina. 

However,  the  conversation  of  these  inestimable 
archives  does  not  seem  to  be  the  only  motive 

that 
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that  led  to  their  publication.  It  is  difficult  for 
people  to  wean  themselves  from  the  customs  of 
their  own  country  ;  accordingly,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  citizen  editor  has,  on  the  present  occasion, 
been  actuated  by  his  predilection  for  an  Irish  cus 
tom,  full  as  much  as  by  his  zeal  "  for  the  cause  of 
"  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  or  his  attachment  to 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen. 

You  must  know,  reader,  that,  in  good  old  Ire 
land,  when  a  person  of  some  distinction  is  to  ride 
in  state  to  his  long  home,  the  afflicted  relations, 
not  content  with  deploring  the  loss  themselves 
(or  having  already  exhausted  their  stock  of  lamen 
tation,)  do  generally  employ  a  number  of  auxiliary 
females,  of  approved  organs,  to  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  this  last  duty  to  the  deceased.  The 
business  of  these  matrons  is,  to  line  the  road  through 
which  the  corpse  is  to  pass,  and  to  rend  the  welkin 
with  that  kind  of  warbling,  which  in  their  tongue 
is  called  the  PillaRoo,  and  in  ours,  the  Irish  Howl. 
Now,  ridiculous  as  this  weeping  by  proxy  may 
seem,  we  see  that  even  philosophers  have  recourse 
to  it,  or  something  very  like  it,  in  desperate  emer 
gencies  ;  for  I  am  very  much  deceived  if  it  be  not 
in  imitation  of  this  custom  that  the  Proceedings  of 
the  United  Irishmen  have  made  their  appearance 
among  us.  The  whiskey-boys  and  their  partizans, 
the  democrats,  made  their  last-dying-speech  and 
confession  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
since  when  they  have  been  turned  off,  with 
out  benefit  of  clergy,  and  citizen  Stiffens  has  been 
so  obliging  as  to  make  his  United  Irishmen  blubber 
out  their  Pillalloo. 

So  much  for  the  motives  that  led  the  disinte 
rested  editor  to  publish  this  work  ;  we  will  now 
take  a  look  at  the  work  itself,  beginning  with  the 
title. 

If  the  title  page  to  this  pillalloo  be  not  a  bad  one, 
H  2  it 
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it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  good  a  one  as  might 
have  been  chosen  for  it:  Newgate  Calendar,  or 
something  in  that  way,  would  have  been  much 
better  suited  to  the  contents :  however,  the  harp 
with  which  it  is  decorated,  expresses  to  those  who 
understand  heraldry,  so  nearly  the  same  thing,  that 
all  the  other  hieroglyphicks  are  entirely  useless. 
But,  as  if  the  editor  were  afraid  that  the  harp  was 
insufficient  to  indicate  to  us  the  blunderbuss  mate 
rials  of  which  the  volume  is  composed,  he  has 
placed  by  the  side  of  it  a  liberty  foky  resembling, 
exadlly,  those  made  use  of  by  the  democratic  sons 
of  whiskey.  Nor  must  the  motto  of  the  harp  be 
forgotten  :  "It  is  new  strung  and  shall  be  heard." 
It  is  impossible  to  read  this  gasconading  motto 
without  calling  to  mind  the  story  of  O'Rourke, 
who  boasting  that  he  had  called  king  William  a 
damned  teef,  for  stealing  the  crown  from  his  father- 
in-law,,  and  being  asked  how  it  happened  that  the 
king  did  not  chastise  him  for  his  impudence,  an 
swered  :  "  By  Jasas,  man,,  and  he  must  have  had  a 
*6  long  arm,  for  the  sea  was  betwixt  us." 

"  Music,"  says  Congreve,  "has  charms  to  sooth 
a  savage  breast ;"  and  if  this  be  true,  few  people 
will  doubt  that  the  harp,  or,  at  least  some  instru 
ment,  was  necessary  among  the  United  Irishmen ; 
and  if  a  tune  or  two  had  been  played,  on  a  one 
stringed  instrument  over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
last  summer,  it  might  have  had  a  good  effect;  but 
let  not  the  citizen  editor  think  to  treat  us  like  sa 
vages  y  let  him  not  think  to  make  us  dance  round 
his  liberty  pole  like  sans  culottes  round  their  arbre 
de  la  liberty  or  Mohawks  round  a  roasting  warrior. 
I  am  not  in  the  hearts  of  my  neighbours ;  I  da  not 
know  but  they  may,  for  the  sake  of  a  soothing  air, 
let  him  put  a  ring  in  their  noses,  or  even  tattaWa 
them ;  but,  for  my  part  I  beg  to  be  excused :  I 

hate 
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hate  and  I  abominate  string  music  of  every  kind, 
and,  above  all  the  Irish  harp  and  the  Scotch  fiddle. 

From  the  title  page  let  us  descend  to  the  dedica 
tion.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  book  which  has 
been  composed  in  this  country,  and  a  precious 
piece  of  eloquence  it  is.  ((  America 7  Virtue  / 
"  Equality  \  Dignity  of  human  nature  ! — Aristocra- 
"  cy  ! — Slavery  / — Chains !"  The  very  cant  of  the 
philosophic,  philanthropic  murderers  in  France, 
What  an  artful  and  elegant  disposition  of  characters 
also  has  the  editor  taken  care  to  make  !  Without 
aiming  at  a  pun,  it  may  be  said  that  this  piece  is  aa 
eloquent  as  it  is  possible  for  types  to  make  it.  If 
eloquence  consisted  in  placing  certain  little  pieces 
of  lead  in  a  row,  citizen  Stephens  would  be  the 
Cicero  of  our  days. 

The  citizen  editor's  having  pitched  on  Mr.  Pierce 
Butler  for  the  godfather  of  his  collection,  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  mirth  among  those  who  have 
the  advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  that  gen 
tleman's  political  creed.  To  Mr.  Butler's  honour 
be  it  spoken,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  very  last  person 
in  the  United  States  (except  myself),  to  whom  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  Irishmen  should  have  been 
dedicated.  By  this  mistake  the  editor  has  told  us 
(an  accident  that  too  frequently  happens  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  St.  Patrick)  precisely  what 
he  intended  not  to  tell  us :  for  he  most  assuredly 
did  not  intend  to  tell  us,  that  he  had  the  vanity  to 
wish  to  be  thought  intimate  with  a  descendant  of 
the  noble  house  of  Ormond,  and  that,  as  yet,  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  him  but  the  name. 

I  like  to  see  the  haughty  advocates  for  democra* 
cy,  whose  cuckoo  notes  cease  not  to  stun  us  with 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  catching  at  every  twig 
of  nobility  or  gentility  that  comes  within  their 
reach.  One  might  have  expected  that  citizen  Ste 
phens  would  have  shunned  Pierce  Butler,  Esq.  by 
H  3  instindt 
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instinct,  as  the  noxious  animals  of  Ireland  are  said 
to  have  shunned  the  serpent  killing  Saint.  If  all 
men  ?,re  equal,  why  prefer  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  to  a  dray,  or  wheel-barrow  man  ?  If  an 
aristocrat  like  me  were  to  address  a  well-larded 
epistle  dedicatory  to  some  man  of  family,  it  would 
not  be  so  very  astonishing ;  but  to  see  a  sans  cu- 
lotte  rampant  at  the  feet  of  the  only  person  in  the 
country,  that  boasts  of  having  a  drop  of  noble 
blood  in  his  veins,  is  a  phenomenon  in  politics 
that  cannot  fail  of  awakening  in  the  beholder, 
a  sentiment  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  of  res- 
peel:. 

But,  if  there  is  something  of  the  Irish  tuni  in 
the  manner  in  whch  this  pamphlet  has  bei.-'j  intro 
duced  to  the  public,  the  work  itself  bears  still 
stronger  marks  of  its  pedigree. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  United  Irishmen,  j'ke 
that  of  all  other  usurpers  from  the  beginni  g  of 
the  world  r.o  the  present  day,  was  a  reformation  in 
the  government  of  their  country.  To  say  much 
about  a  plan  of  reform  proposed  by  a  "  band"  of 
such  obscure  and  illiterate  persons  as  their  proceed 
ings  prove  them  to  be,  would  be  paying  ig 
norance  too  much  attention,  and  would  be,  besides, 
in  a  great  measure,  superfluous,  as  we  have  already 
been  favoured  with  the  newest  new  constitution  of 
a  sister  republic,  of  which  that  proposed  by  the 
United  Irishmen  was  but  a  counterpart.  I  cannot 
however  reftain  from  making  mention  of  an  argu 
ment  they  adduce  in  support  of  universal  suffrage. 
This  is  the  master  wheel  in  the  machine  of  refor- 
rnation,  as  it  transfers  the  power  from  the  hand  of 
the  rich  into  the  hands  of  the  poor ;  all  govern 
ment  mechanics  do  therefore  make  it  a  principle 
object  of  their  attention ;  but  those  of  Ireland 
have  made  use  of  an  argument  in  its  support  that 
J  never  should  have  expected  to  hear ;  no,  not 

even 
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even  from  them.  <f  The  poorest  man  in  the  land,'* 
say  they,  "  pays  taxes  for  his  fire,  his  candle,  his 
"  potatoes,  and  his  cloathing;  and  the  poorer  he  is 
"  tie  greater  occasion  he  lias  for  a  vole,  to  protect 
"  that  little  he  has,  which  is  necessary,  not  to  his 
"  qualification  merely,  but  to  his  very  existence." 
Now,  unfortunately,  for  the  system  of  these  legi 
slators,  they  have  here  kicked  down  the  whole 
structure  of  mud  that  those  disinterested  philoso 
phical  politicians,  Priestley  and  Price,  whom  they 
pretend  to  adore,  had  been  so  long  in  raising. 
These  complained  bitterly  that  an  immense  copy 
hold  estate  did  not  give  a  vote,  while  a  beggarly 
tenement  of  forty  shillings  a  year  did  give  one,  and 
that  an*  insignificant  borough  sent  as  many  mem 
bers  to  the  parliament  as  a  rich  mercantile  town. 
But,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  United  Irish 
men^  all  this  is  perfectly  right ;  for,  if  a  man's 
right  to  vote  increases  in  proportion  to  his  poverty, 
most  certainly  a  little  beggarly  tenement  must  have 
a  greater  right  to  give  a  vote  than  an  estate  of  a 
thousand  a  year.  In  vain  would  the  United  Irish 
men  plead  their  privilege  of  speaking  twice ;  what 
they  have  advanced  on  this  subject  is  too  unequi 
vocal  to  admit  of  explanations  ;  what  is  just  when 
applied  to  individuals,  is  also  just  when  applied  to 
communities,  and,  if  what  they  say  be  true,  Old 
Sarum  whose  poor  one  house  has  been  the  stumbling 
block  of  all  the  re-organizers  of  latter  days,  has 
much  more  right  to  send  two  members  to  parlia 
ment  than  the  city  of  London,  which  contains 
above  a  hundrec}  and  forty  thousand  houses. 

The  reader  will  undoubtedly  perceive,  that  the 
eagerness  of  this  "  band"  (the  citizen  editor  might 
have  added  a  couple  of  syllables  to  this  word,  with 
out  going  beyond  the  truth)  to  obtain  a  participa 
tion  in  the  trade  of  law-giving,  was  to  be  no  more 
than  an  introductory  step  towards  a  participation  in 

H  4  something 
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something  else :  their  great  cause  of  discontent 
was,  they  were  poor,  while  some  of  their  neighbours 
were  rich.  This,  If  I  may  so  express  myself,  is 
the  Nile  of  revolutions.  The  hungry  part  of  the 
French  nobility  and  clergy  effected  a  revolution, 
that  they  might  share  in  the  plunder  of  the  rich, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  Mira^eau  was 
a  gamester,  and  had  been  a  bankrupt  more  than 
once  :  a  well  timed  sop  to  this  Cerberus  would  have 
left  the  French  king  in  quiet  possession  of  his  ar 
bitrary  power.  On  what  trifling  events  does  the 
peace  of  nations  sometimes  depend ;  a  pension,  or 
a  lucky  hand  at  cards,  might  rid  Billy  Pitt  of  the 
barkings  of  patriots  Fox  and  Sheridan ;  and  who 
knows  but  something  of  the  same  kind  might  have 
prevented  the  manifestoes  from  Parkinson's  ferry  ? 
"  There  is  a  drug"  (said  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to 
the  Gileses  and  Madisons  of  his  day,)  "  There  is  a 
"  drug)  that  is  to  be  found  only  at  my  shop*,  which 
"  is  a  never  failing  cure  for  the  fever  of  patriotism." 
If  our  treasurer  had  been  as  able  a  physician  as  Sir 
Robert  ;  had  he  been  used  to  administer  this  pre 
cious  drug  in  the  same  emergencies,  perhaps  the 
world  would  never  have  been  entertained  with 
many  of  those  farcical  resolutions  and  speeches, 
which  have  sometimes  rendered  legislative  debate  a 
sort  of  burlesque  dialogue.-}- 

.  "  Rebellions," 


*  The  Treasury. 

f  When  Bradford,  my  bookseller,  received  this  part  of  the 
manuscript  from  me,  he  requested,  that  every  thing,  which 
seemed  to  imply  thjt  the  American  Patriots  were  bribabit,  might 
be  left  out  ;  '  for,"  said  he,.  "  thank  God,  <we  republicans  know 
"  nothing  ot  bribing  as  yet."  Bradford,  who  was  an  old  revo- 
Jutioaaiy  Whig,  that  is,  a  rebel,  was  very  unwilling,  he  said, 
that  any  thing  should  go  from  his  press,  which  Ebigbt£*(v !?***• 
rica  a  I  ad  character  m  Europe.  This  remonstrance  produced  no 
though  BradioKi  persisted  till  1  declared,  that,  if  the 

pamphlet 
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"  Rebellions/'    says    Swift,    "  ever  travel    from 
"  north  to  south  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  poverty   to 
"  plenty."     The  Dean  knew  mankind  pretty  well, 
but   not    better  than    his    countrymen,  the    United 
Irishmen,  as  we    shall   see   by   their  address  to  the 
poor.    "  To  you,"  say  they,  "  the  poorer  classes  of 
"  the  community,  we  address  ourselves.     We  are 
(C  told  you  are  ignorant  ;  we  wish  you  to  enjoy  liber- 
ty,  without  which  no  people  was  ever  enlightened: 
we  are   told  you  are  uneducated  and  immoral  ; 
*c  we  wish  you  to  be   educated,  and  your  morality 
"  improved  by  the  most  rapid  of  all  instructors  ; 
"  a    good  government.     Do  you  find  yourselves 
"  sunk  into  poverty  and  wretchedness  ?  Examine 
"  peaceably  and  attentively  the  plan  of  reform  we 
"  now  submit  to  you.     Consider,  does  it  propose  to 
"  do  you  justice  ?  does  it  propose  to  give^ow  suf- 
"  ficient  protection  ?  for  we  have  no  fear  but  that 
"  the  rich  will  have  justice  done  to  them,  and  will 
"  be  sufficiently    protected."  —  In    another    place, 
they  tell  their  poor  friends,  that  it  is  the  "  unequal 
"  partition  of  rights,  that  is  the  cause  of  their  po- 
"  verty,  and  that  makes  them  mob"     It  is  thus  that 
the  ambitious  troublers  of  mankind  ever  find  their 
way  to  the  hearts  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  com 
munity.      They   flatter    their   natural   inclination, 
which  is  ever   to  attribute  their  wants  and  misfor 
tunes,  which  are  usually  no  more  than  the  lot  of 
humanity,  or   the    natural    consequences   of    their 
own  idleness  or  profligacy,  to  the  errors  or  wicked 
ness  of  those  who  rule  over  them. 

By  an  equal  partition  of  rights,  there  is  not  the 


pamphlet  were  not  published  as  it  was  written,  I  would  cancel 
the  edition,  and  take  the  work  to  somebody  else.  I  have  mention 
ed  this  objection  of  Bradford  as  an  instance  of  the  desire  which 
every  American,  however  stupid  and  vile  he  may  be,  has  to 
hide  the  sins  of  his  country,  and  to  keep  tip  the  imposture, 
which  the  rebel  race  have  so  long  practised  on  the  world. 

least 
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least  doubt  that  the  United  Irishmen  meant  an  equal 
partition  of  property  :  it  would  have  been  nonsense 
to  talk  about  any  other  kind  of  rights  to  '•*  the 
beggar  on  the  bridge;'1  and,  I  believe,  few  people 
(I  mean  people  of  property)  will  blame  the  sensible 
part  of  the  Irish  nation  for  objecting  to  an  equal 
partition  of  those  rights.  It  is  in  vain  for  revo 
lutionists  to  attempt  any  other  explanation  of  the 
equal  Rights  of  Man  ;  it  must  ever  end,  as  in 
France,  in  the  ruin  of  the  rich,  and  its  inevitable 
consequences,  universal  poverty.  If  such  people 
\vere  to  speak  the  language  of  their  hearts,  they 
would  not  say  to  their  rulers  :  "  you  are  vicious 
"  corrupt  men  ;  you  are  the  curses  of  your  country." 
Ko  ;  they  would  say  :  "  you  are  rich  rogues  while 
"  we  are  poor  ones,  change  situations,,  and  all  will 
"  be  right." 

But,  even  admitting  that  a  partition  of  property 
was  not  understood,  that  does  not  justify  the  address 
above  cited.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  talk 
about  an  equal  partition  of  any  thing  now  a-days, 
and  particularly  in  a  country,  where  those  who  are 
called  the  people,  are  (for  want  of  education,  no 
doubt)  supposed  to  have  but  very  confused  ideas  of 
mine  and  thine.  'Tis  true,  we  are  told,  that  that 
"  most  rapid  of  all  instructors,  a  good  govern- 
"  ment,"  would  educate  them  in  a  trice  ;  but,  ra 
pid  as  their  progress  might  be,  ther.e  is  great  rea 
son  to  fear,  that  the  partition  might  take  place  be 
fore  their  education  could  be  finished,  and  then  I 
leave  any  one  to  guess  what  a  scratching  and 
scrambling  there  would  be.  Besides,  with  these  ci 
tizens'  permission,  may  we  not  doubt  that  a  good  go 
vernment  is  not  so  rapid  an  instructor,  as  they  would 
make  us  believe  ?  I  fancy  nobody  will  say  that  our 
government  is  a  bad  one,  and  yet  we  do  not  per 
ceive,  that  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  their  coun 
trymen,  who  do  us  the  honour  to  come  among  us, 

improve 
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improve  so  rapidly  as  they  pretend.  There  are 
hundreds  (I  am  afraid  I  might  add  a  cypher  or  two) 
of  them  in  these  States, 'who  after  a  residence  of 
several  years,  are  no  more  able  to  distinguish  be 
tween  mine  and  thine >  than  they  were  the  very  first 
day  of  their  landing.  If  any  one  can  doubt  of 
this,  let  him  pay  attention  to  the  advertisements  in 
the  gazettes,  and  if  he  still  remains  unconvinced,  let 
him  go  into  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Tei  miner. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  another  cause  of  dis 
content  with  the  United  Irishmen  ;  namely,  the 
Criminal  Code  of  their  country.  "  The  spirit  of 
•"  our  laws,"  say  they,  "  is  aristocratic,  and  by  no 
means  calculated  for  the  protection  of  the  poor. 
To  pass  over  the  remarkable  instances  of  the  game 
laws  and  stamp  act,  we  shall  refer  to  a  much  more 
important  system,  our  Criminal  Code.  If  the 
lower  classes  of  people  had  been  represented  in  par 
liament,  when  their  necessities  first  urged  them  to 
Insurrection  and  Outrage,  parliament  would  have 
enquired  into,  and  redressed  their  grievances,  in 
stead  of  making  laws  to  punish  them  with  death." 

• "  The  acts,  which   are  prohibited  by  many  of 

pur  laws,  are  crimes  :  but  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  those  laws  are  still  greater  crimes.  The  reason 
of  this  disproportion  is,  the  rich  man  is  never  guilty 
of  sheep-stealing,  and  the  poor  man  has  no  one  to 
plead  his  cause  in  the  senate." — Delightful  doc 
trine  !  It  is  a  clear  case,  if  the  parliament  were 
composed  of  sheep-stealers,  sheep-stealing  would  be 
no  crime  ;  and  it  is  for  this  very  reason,  that  all 
those  who  Jiave  sheep,  wish  to  keep  them  out  of 
parliament.  Oh  !  the  unconscionable  aristocrats, 
not  to  set  the  patriot  wolves  to  guard  their  sheep  ! 
It  was  certainly  very  "  aristocratic"  also  to  make 
laws  to  punish  poor  fellows  with  death,  for  nothing 
but  a  little  innocent  amusement,  called  "  Insurrec 
tion  and  Outrage  !"  No  wonder  they  should  hie 

away 
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away  to  the  rest  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  where 
(as  they  supposed)  they  might  recreate  themselves, 
without  any  apprehensions  from  the  fatal  fingers  of 
Jack  Catch,  and  the  subsequent  operations  of  those 
"  flaying  rascals  the  surgeons." 

However,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  can 
not  perceive  the  inconveniences  of  having  such  a 
parliament  as  is  not  ready  to  obey  every  mob,  whose 
necessities  may  prick  them  on  to  insurrection  and 
outrage;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  lately  experi 
enced  the  good  effects  of  having  an  assembly  of 
exactly  the  same  description.  Nor  can  I  for  my 
life  see  why  a  rich  man  is  less  fit  for  the  business  of 
making  laws,  merely  because  he  is  "  never  guilty 
of  sheep-stealing."  The  United  Irishmen  have 
here  spoken  out  plainer  than  any  other  club  of  de 
mocrats  that  I  have  yet  heard  of;  their  principles 
have,  indeed,  been  acted  upon  to  the  fullest  extent 
by  the  sheep-stealing  law-givers  whom  they  had 
fixed  upon  as  their  model ;  but  neither  the  infa 
mous  Barrere,  Robespierre,  nor  even  Marat,  ever 
had  the  impudence  to  avow  them  openly.  In  short, 
when  we  hear  the  United  Irishmen  whining  about 
their  criminal  code,  we  cannot  help  calling  to  mind 
the  well  known  story  of  their  countryman  and  the 
justice.  "  Don't  cry,  my  lad,"  said  the  magis 
trate,  "  you'll  have  justice  done  you."  "  Arrah, 
"  man,"  replied  Pat,  blubbering,  "  and  that's  all 
«  I'm  afraid  of." 

The  United  Irishmen,  after  having  displayed  all 
their  eloquence  in  vain  to  persuade  their  rich  neigh 
bours  to  consent  to  a  partition,  and  to  repeal  the 
aristocratic  laws  that  punish  an  honest  fellow  for 
sheep-stealing,  threaten  to  leave  them  to  themselves. 
((  If  a  time  of  reform  should  not  soon  arrive,"  say 
they,  "  if  this  country  should  still  remain  abused 
"  and  contented  ;  there  is  a  world  elsewhere  (I  am 
f<  afraid  they  mean  here),  to  which  he  will  go : 

where 
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fr  where  freedom  is,  there  is  our  country,  and  there 
"  shall  be  our  home.  Let  this  government  take 
"  care  :  let  them  think  of  depopulation,  and  trem- 
"  ble.  Who  makes  the  rich  ?  the  poor. — Who 
"  makes  the  shuttle  fly,  and  the  plough  cleave  the 

"  furrows  ?  the  poor. Should  the  poor  emigrate, 

"  what  will  become  of  you,  proud,  powerful,  silly 
"  men  ?  Who  will  feed  you  when  hungry,  or 
"  clothe  you  when  naked  ?"  This  is  the  language 
that  wins  the  heart  of  king  mob.  What  more 
than  Hibernian  front  must  a  set  of  begging  Philo 
sophers  have  to  insist  that  the  poor  maintain  the 
rich  !  No  :  you  dolts,  it  is  not  the  poor  who  make 
the  shuttle  fly,  and  the  plough  cleave  the  furrows, 
but  the  rich.  Ask  your  brother  sans  culotte  in 
France,  whether  it  was  the  rich  or  the  poor.  Here 
we  have  experience  for  our  guide,  and  not  your 
blunderlreaded  projects.  There  are  no  more  rich 
in  France,  all  property  is  annihilated  ;  and  what 
are  the  consequences  ?  The  shuttle  flys  no  more, 
and  the  people  are  without  bread.  From  France, 
that  country  that  sent  such  immense  quantities  of 
linens  and  woollens  into  this  continent,  to  the  islands,, 
and  to  many  other  parts ;  from  France,  that  filled 
the  world  with  its  ribbons,  its  laces,  its  silks  and 
embroidery  ;  from  France  they  now  write  to  us  for 
rags  to  cover  their  bodies. 

The  emigrating  menace*  concludes  with  the  fol 
lowing  declaration,  which  would  not  be  at  all  de 
graded  in  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  trader  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  "  Mankind,  like  other  commodi- 
"  ties,  will  follow  the  demand  ;  and,  if  depreciated 
6<  here  below  'value,  will  fly  to  a  better  market"  I 


*  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  here,  that  this  terrihle  me 
nace  has  not  been  able  to  persuade  the  Hibernian  Hidalgos  to- 
pass  any  law  to  hinder  their  supporters,  the  poor,  from  emi 
grating. 

told 
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I  told  the  reader,  I  was  afraid  they  meant  America, 
when  they  talked  about  a  "  a  world  elsewhere."  I 
wish  to  heaven  the  greatest  part  of  them  would  go 
to  the  other  world  rather  than  come  here.  They 
are  right  in  calling  it  a  market,  but  as  to  its  being 
a  better  one  for  them  than  their  own  coun 
try,  I  must  be  suffered  to  doubt ;  for  if  they  are 
of  less  value  there  than  they  are  here,  they  are,  alas ! 
depreciated  indeed.  I  have  sometimes  been  sur 
prised,  that  the  traders  to  the  Irish  coast  did  not 
give  their  merchandize  a  different  hue :  by  the 
help  of  a  bushel  or  two  of  charcoal^  and  a  few 
fleeces  of  black  sheep's  wool,  a  cargo  might  be 
raised  from  its  depreciation.  The  planters  in  the 
Southern  States  might,  indeed,  object  to  this  as  an 
imposition  (for,  I  have  been  assured,  by  a  friend  in 
Virgina,  that  a  cargo  of  black  boys  is  worth  two  of 
white  boys,  at  any  time) ;  but  every  man  has  a  right 
to  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  own  ;  and,  besides, 
this  practice  might  spare  the  blushes  that  redden  (or 
that  ought  to  redden)  the  checks  of  the  advocates 
for  Liberty  and  the  "  dignity  of  human  nature/' 
when  they  go  on  board  to  make  acquisitions  of  this 
kind. 

It  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  a  society 
like  that  of  the  United  Irishmen,  if,  among  their 
numerous  addresses,  none  was  to  be  found  to  the 
firebrand  philosopher,  Priestley.  <£  Farewell,"  say 
they,  in  their  consolatory  address  to  him,  "  farewell, 
"  great  and  good  man  ! — Your  change  of  place  will 
"  give  room  for  the  matchless  activity  of  your  ge- 
"  nius ;  and  you  will  take  a  sublime  pleasure  in 
"  bestowing  on  Britain  the  benefit  of  your  future 
"  discoveries."  Every  honest  man  ought  to  wish 
that  this  were  true ;  for,  the  doctor  has  already 
made  some  discoveries  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
future  chemical  emigrants,  if  he  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  publish  them.  He  might  let  his  brethren 

into 
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into  the  secret  of  buying  land  (or  rather  rock)  at  a 
dollar  an  acre,  and  selling  it  again  at  nine  pence 
half-penny.  This  is  a  sort  of  anti-chemistry,  by 
which  copper  is  extracted  from  silver;  and  the  pro 
cess  by  which  it  is  accomplished  must  certainly  be 
a  desideratum  in  the  learned  world.  The  doctor 
might  also  favour  curious  foreigners  with  the  feats 

O  <*3 

of  those  American  Magi,  vulgarly  called  land-sur 
veyors,  whose  potent  art  levels  the  mountain  with 
the  valley,  makes  the  rough  way  smooth,  the  crook 
ed  straight  ;  whose  creative  pencil  calls  into  being 
nodding  woods  and  verdant  lawns,  and,  like  the 
rod  of  Moses,  makes  rivulets  gush  from  the  solid 
rock. 

"  Farewell,"  continue  the  United  Irishmen,  "  fare- 
"  well,  great  and  good  man;  but  before  you  go,  we 
"  beseech  a  portion  of  your  parting  prayer"  ^down 
upon  your  marrow  bones,  reader)  "  for  Archibald 
"  Hamilton  Rowan,  Muir,  Palmer,  Margarot,  and 
"  Gerald*  who  are  now,  like  you,  preparing  to  cross 
tf  the  bleak  ocean. — Farewell  !  soon  will  you  em- 
"  brace  your  sons  on  the  American  shore  ;  Wash- 
"  ington  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  the  shade  of 
"  Franklin  look  down,  with  calm  delight  on  the 
"  first  statesman  of  the  age,  extending  his  protection 
"  to  its  first  philosopher."  Here  is  certainly  some 
mistake  in  the  close  of  this  farewell.  What  do  they 
mean  by  the  shade  of  Franklin's  looking  down? 
To  look  down  on  a  person  one  must  be  in  an  ele 
vated  situation,  and,  I  fancy,  it  is  pretty  generally 
believed,  by  those  who  understand  the  geography 
of  the  invisible  world,  that  Franklin's  shade,  as  it  is 
here  termed,  has  taken  a  different  route.  Indeed, 
this  must  be  a  bull\  they  certainly  meant  to  say 
that  Washington  would  look  down  ti^on  him,  and 
Franklin  take  him  by  the  hand  \  at  lease,  this  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  ;  for  sure  I  am,  that  Franklin 
will  take  him  by  the  hand  before  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will. — Oh!  cruel  disappointment! 

Philosophy 
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Philosophy  is  in  tears,  and  Unitarianism  falls  iritd 
hysterics  at  the  thoughts  of  it !  Fame,  blow  it  not 
forth  !  Hush,  babbling  echo  !  Dear  .^Eolus,  let  nd 
malicious  breeze  bear  it  to  the  land  of  roast  beef! 

The  United  Irishmen  shed  an  abundance  of  ctoco* 
dile  tears  over  Doctor  Priestley  and  his  friends, 
Muir,  Palmer,  &c.  and  make  out  piteous  stories 
about  the  tyranny  of  the  British  laws :  but  who  will 
believe  them  ?  Nobody,  here,  above  the  rank  of  a 
potatoe  digger.  The  late  trials  for  high  treason,  in 
England,  furnish  us  with  an  example  of  integrity 
and  impartiality  in  a  court  of  justice  that  may  be 
equalled,  but  that  never  has  been  yet.  The  Cobler 
acquitted,  and  the  Peer  condemned  *  ;  (the  latter  a 
friend  to  the  government,  and  the  former  its  pro 
fessed  enemy)  while  it  leaves  us  but  very  little  room 
to  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  Botany  Bay  convidls, 
reflects  eternal  honour  on  British  jurisprudence. 
Indeed,  all  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  British  con 
stitution  are  now  felt  in  their  full  force  ;  never  did 
it  shine  forth  with  such  transcendant  lustre  as  at 
this  important  and  awful  crisis.  It  was  this  consti 
tution  that  first  launched  Britain  from  obscurity, 
that  has  since  preserved  her  in  so  many  perils,  and 
that  now  bears  her  steadily  through  the  revolution 
ary  tempest,  surrounded  with  the  wrecks  and  ruins 
of  her  neighbours. 

If  the  reader  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow, 
that  some  alteration  was  become  necessary  in  this 
constitution,  he  will  at  once  see,  that  the  pretended 
reformers  were  the  last  people  in  the  world  in  whose 
hands  the  business  ought  to  have  been  trusted. 
For,  had  they  possessed  abilities  adequate  to  the 
task,  they  never  would  have  agreed  among  them 
selves.  Every  society,  every  projector  had  a  dif 
ferent  plan.  Muir,  the  convidt,  was  for  an  Areo 
pagus  in  the  Greek  mode;  the  Um ted  Irishmen  paid 

*  I  allude  here  to  Hardy  and  Lord  Alingdon,  an  account  of 
whose  trials' the  reader  mu»t  have  seen  in  the  gazettes. 

US 
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its  the  compliment  of  imitation,  in  some  respects, 
and  the  French  in  others ;  Paine  would  insist  upon 
organizing  the  whole  a  la  mode  de  Paris ',  and  in  this 
he  was  joined  by  Home  Tooke.     But  William's 
plan  caused  the  mdst  mirth.     He  had  the  penetra 
tion  to  discover,   that  mankind   by  advancing  in 
knowledge,  grew  foolisher  and  foolisher  ;  for  this 
reason  he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  them  a  dif 
ferent  direction,  and,  if  his  hand  had  not  been  held, 
lie  would  have  driven  his  countrymen  back  nine 
centuries  at  a  single  blow.     In  short,  he  was  for  re 
viving    the   Wittenagemot    and    Myclegemot    of 
Alfred;    and,  accordingly,   the  eight    millions. of 
people  who  inhabit  Great  Britain,  were  to  assemble 
every  May-day  under  the  great  canopy  of  heaven, 
on  Salisbury  plain,   to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  na 
tion  !     Into  what  shocking  absurdities  will   not  a 
factious   disposition  lead   the   man  that   is  cursed 
with  it  ! 

Shall  we  blame   the  British  then,   shall  <we  call 
them  tyrants  and  slaves,  because  they  have  driven 
from  among  them   these  disorganizing  reformers, 
who  agreed  in   nothing  but  destroying,  in  nothing 
but  doing  mischief;  and  who,  had  they  been  suf 
fered    to    proceed,    would,    ere   now,    have    spread 
atheism  and  terror  through  the  land,  filled  it  with 
bloody  tribunals,  prisons,  and  executions,   reduced 
the  happy  island   (the  country  of  our  forefathers) 
to  a  ruinous   wild,   and   left   the   starving  sons   of 
equality  the   miserable    liberty  of  prowling  about 
among  the  graves  of  their  benefactors  ?   Shall  we 
applaud,  shall  we  hug  to  our  bosoms,  these  political 
serpents,  who  by  joining  themselves  to  a  desperate 
faction,  would   here   revive  their  baffled  projects, 
would  here  realize  their  schemes  of  equality  ?  No  ; 
jet  America  be  what  heaven  seems  to  have  designed 
it  for,  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed,  but  never  let  it 
be  called  the  sanctuary  of  the  infamous. 

VOL.  ii.  i  SECT. 
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SEC  T.     II. 
DEMOCRATIC    PRINCIPLES, 

ILLUSTATED  BY  EXAMPLE. 


JL  HE  proceedings  of  the  United  Irishmen,  like 
those  of  the  American  self- created  societies,  contain 
general  accusations  against  every  branch  of  the  go 
vernment.      An  advantageous  distribution  of  the 
words  liberty,    tyranny,  slavery,  &c.   does  wonders 
with  the  populace ;  but  the  intelligent  reader  looks 
deeper,  general  accusations  do  not  satisfy  ;  he  seeks 
for  instances  of  oppression,   before  he  will  believe 
that  a  government  is  oppressive.     Let  us  extra6r? 
then,  the  instances  of  oppression,  complained  of  by 
the  United  Irishmen,  from  the  bombastical  rhapso 
dy  in  which  they  are  buried,  and  see  to  what  they 
amount.     They  tell  us  that  Butler,  Bond,  Rowan, 
$nd  about  four  or  five  others,  were  detained  some 
months  in  prison,  and  that  Muir,  Palmer  and  Mar- 
garot,   with  two  or  three  more  were  transported  ; 
and  all  this  (they  say),  for  having  done  no  more 
than  what  the  good  of  their  country  dictated.     I 
am  sure  the  reader  is  very  well  satisfied,  that  these 
men  were  all  guilty  of  the   crimes  laid   to  their 
charge  ;  but  to  avoid  disputation  with  respect  to 
this  facl,  I  shall  suppose  them  all  innocent,  and  then 
the  sum  total  of  the  tyranny  against  which  the 
United  Irishmen  exclaim,  will  amount  to  eight  or 

nine 
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nine  false  imprisonments,  and  five  or  six  unjust  sen 
tences  of  transportation.  This  is  certainly  a  great 
deal  too  much,  may  the  hand  be  withered  that  ever 
wields  a  pen  in  its  justification  !  but,  as  the  United 
Irishmen  wished,  as  a  mean  of  avoiding  such  acls 
of  oppression  in  future,  to  overturn  their  monarchi 
cal  government,  and  establish  a  democratic  one  in 
its  stead,  it  becomes  incumbent  on  the  reader,  who 
would  not  be  their  dupe,  to  contrast  the  conduct 
of  the  government  which  they  wanted  to  overturn 
with  that  of  the  one  they  intended  to  adopt.  They 
have  represented  the  British  government  as  being 
arrived  at  its  last  stage  of  tyranny,  it  will  not  then, 
ihope,  be  esteemed  unfair,  if  I  oppose  to  it  the  de 
mocratic  Convention  of  France,  when  about  the 
midway  of  its  career. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  general  character 
of  this  assembly ;  that  would  be  superfluous :  nor 
will  I  give  way  to  that  indignation  which  every 
man,  which  is  not  by  nature  a  slave,  must  feel  at 
the  very  mention  of  such  a  divan.  General  charges 
against  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  as  they  are  very 
seldom  accurate,  so  they  are  little  attended  to,  par 
ticularly  when  addressed  to  a  reader,  who  is  rather 
inclined  towards  the  party  accused.  For  this  rea 
son,,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  particular  epoch 
and  even  a  particular  spot.  Lyons  affords  us  the 
properest  scene  to  be  described  on  the  present  oc 
casion  ;  not  because  the  dreadful  deeds  committed 
there  surpass  those  at  Nantz,  and  many  other  places; 
but  because,  taking  place  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  they  admit  with  mote  facility  the  form  of  a 
compact  relation. 

In  the  perusal  of  this  relation  the  candid  reader 

will    make   me  some  allowances ;    my  taste   is   far 

from  the  tragic;  scenes  such  as  these  must  lose  half 

their  terrors  when  drawn  by  a  hand  like  mine: 

1 2  Melpomene 
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Melpomene  alone  should  record  the  adtions  of  ttid 
National  Convention. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  the  city 
of  Lyons  was  declared,  by  the  Convention,  in  a  state 
of  revolt,  it  was  attacked  by  a  numerous  army  of 
Democrats,  and,  after  having  stood  a  siege  of  above 
two  months,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  What  fol 
lowed  this  surrender,  it  is  my  intention  to  relate  ; 
but  first,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  revolt  ;  for  though  no  earthly  crime 
could  justify  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Lyonese,  yet  those  cruelties  do  not 
appear  in  their  deepest  hue,  till  the  pretended  crimes 
of  the  sufferers  are  known. 

By  the  new  constitution  of  France  the  king  could 
not  be  dethroned,  unless  found  at  the  head  of  aia 
army  marching  against  his  country.  This  was  to 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  crime  he  could  possibly 
commit,  and  even  for  this  he  could  be  punished  no 
otherwise  than  by  being  dethroned.  "  No  crime 
"  whatever,"  says  the  constitution,  "  shall  be  con- 
"  strned  to  affedt  his  life."  This  constitution  every 
Frenchman  had  sworn,  "  to  obey,  and  to  maintain 
"  with  all  his  might." — When,  therefore,  it  was 
proposed  to  the  Lyonese,  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
National  Convention,  to  petition  for  the  death  of 
the  king,  they  replied  almost  with  one  voice:  "  No; 
11  we  have  sworn,  with  ail  France,  to  maintain  the 
"  New  Constitution  with  all  our  might;  that  Con- 
<l  stitution  declares  that  no  crime  whatsoever  shall 
"  affect  the  life  of  the  king.  For  any  thing  we 
"  have  yet  seen  or  heard,  we  believe  him  innocent 
"•  of  every  crime  that  has  been  laid  to  his  charge. 
<:  The  mode  of  his  trial  is  unprecedented  in  the 
"  annals  of  injustice,  the  Convention  being  at  once, 
4C  accuser,  evidence,  and  judge.  We  believe  him 
"  perfe&ly  innocent  i  but  whether  he  be  or  not, 

the 
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*"'  the  Constitution  that  we  have,  by  a  solemn  oath, 
*'  bound  ourselves  to  maintain  with  all  our  might, 
"  declares  that  no  crime  whatever  shall  be  con- 
i(  striied  to  affe6t  his  life;  that  life,  therefore,  we 
"  cannot,  we  will  not  demand.  The  rest  of  the 
"  nation  may  sport  with  engagements  which  they 
"  have  called  the  Almighty  to  witness,  they  may 
i(  add  the  crime  of  assassination  to  that  of  perjury, 
"  they  may  stain  themselves  with  the  blood  of 
"  their  innocent  and  unfortunate  prince,  the  Lyo- 
•*  nese  never  will." 

Reader,  you  will  hardly  believe  that  this  answer, 
so  full  of  good  sense,  justice,  piety,  and  honour, 
drew  down  on  the  gallant  Lyonese  the  most  dread 
ful  chastisement,  that  ever  was  inflicted  on  any  part 
of  the  human  race.  Read  and  be  convinced.* 

No  sooner  was  the  determination  of  the  Lyonese 
made  known  to  the  Convention,  than  the  latter  be 
gan  to  concert  schemes  of  vengeance.  A  numerous 
army  was  prepared,  while  the  democratic  agents  of 
the  Convention,  who  still  had  the  executive  autho 
rity  at  Lyons,  spared  no  pains  in  endeavouring  to 
drive  the  city  to  what  they  termed  open  rebellion, 
and  thus  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  its  destruction. 
The  doctrine  of  equality,  so  flattering  to  those  who 
possess  nothing,  had  gained  them  many  converts 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  To  these 
was  committed  all  authority,  civil  and  military,  and 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  exercised 
every  species  of  tyranny  that  envy,  revenge,  and 
popular  fury  could  invent.  -  All  this  was  borne 
with  a  degree  of  resignation  that  has  been  justly  re 
garded  as  astonishing  in  people  who  have  since  ex 
hibited  such  unequivocal  proofs  of  inherent  valour. 


*  The  fii6ts  here  related  are  taken  from  an  authentic  relation 
of  the  sit^gr  of  Lyons;  that  they  are  by  no  means  exaggerattd, 
the  public  will  very  soon  be  convinced. 

i  3  A  sensn 
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A  sense  of  more  immediate  danger,  however,  roused 
them  from  their  lethargy. 

There  was  held,  every  night,  a  meeting  of  the 
leaders  among  the  partizans  of  the  Convention.  It 
consisted,  in  general,  of  men  of  desperate  fortunes, 
bankrupts,  quacks,  the  dregs  of  the  law,,  apostate 
priests,  and  the  like,  not  forgetting  some  who  had 
been  released  from  the  galleys.  In  this  infamous 
assembly,  which  took  the  name  of  Democratic 
Club,  a  plot  was  laid  for  the  assassination  of  all  the 
rich  in  one  night;*  but  this  plot,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  of  the  conspirators,  was  happily 
discovered;  the  President  ChaHier-^  and  two 
Others,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  die,  the  De 
mocrats  were  driven  from  all  the  public  offices,  and 
the  former  magistrates  reinstated. 

o 

This  adl  of  self  preservation  was  called  a  revolt 
against  the  republic,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
convention  passed  decree  upon  decree,  bearing  death 
and  destruction  against  the  Lyonese.  Thus,  those 
very  men  who  had  formed  a  constitution,  which 
declares  resistance  against  oppression  to  be  a  natu 
ral  right,  passed  an  a  61  of  proscription  against  a 
whole  city,  because  they  had  dared  to  lift  their 
hands  to  guard  their  throats  against  the  knives  of  a 
band  of  assassins  ! 

The  city  now  began  to  arm  for  its  defence  ;  but 
being  totally  unprepared  for  a  siege,  having  neither 
fortifications  nor  magazines,  and  being  menaced  on 
every  side  by  myriads  of  ferocious  enemies,  the 
people  were  backward  in  declaring  for  hostility, 


*  This  was  their  oath.  "  We  swear  to  exterminate  all  the 
"rich  and  aristocrats;  their  bloody  corpses,  thrown  into  the 
"  Rhone,  shall  bear  our  terrors  to  the  affrighted  sea." 

f  Thus  Citizen  CbaHier  was  every  way  qualified  for  the  post 
of  President  of  such  a  club.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  person 
pf  inf.'.p  ous  character,  before  the  revolution,  and  since  the  re 
volution,  he  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own 
father! 

knowing 
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knowing  that,  in  that  case,  death  or  victory  must 
be  the  consequence.  There '  were,  therefore,  but 
about  ten  thousand  men  who  had  the  courage  to 
take  up  arms ;  but  the  desperate  bravery  of  these 
amply  made  up  for  every  want.  During  the  space 
of  sixty  days  they  withstood  an  army  of  fifteeen 
times  their  strength,  plentifully  provisioned,  and 
provided  with  every  instrument  of  destruction. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  there  such  feats  of  valour  per 
formed  as  by  this  little  army  ;  thrice  their  numbers 
did  they  lay  dead  before  their  injured  city. 

The  members  deputed  from  the  Convention  to 
direct  the  attack,  left  nothing  untried  that  might 
tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  They 
succeeded  at  last,  in  opening  a  communication  with 
their  partizans  in  the  city,  and  in  seducing  many  of 
the  mob  to  espouse  their  interest.  This  was  the 
more  easy  to  effect,  as  the  besieged  were,  by  this 
time,  upon  the  point  of  starving  ;  the  flesh  of  horses, 
dogs,  and  cats,  had  been  for  some  days  their  only 
food,  and  even  that  began  to  grow  extremely  scarce. 
In  this  situation,  without  the  least  hopes  of  suc 
cour,  some  of  those  who  wished  well  to  their  city, 
and  who  had  not  -borne  arms  during  the  siege,  un 
dertook  to  capitulate  with  the  enemy  ;  but  these, 
knowing  the  extremities  to  which  they  were  driven, 
insisted  upon  executing  the  degrees  of  the  Con 
vention,  which  ordered  them  to  put  to  death  indis 
criminately,  all  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
its  authority. 

The  besieged,  then,  seeing  no  hopes  of  a  capi 
tulation,  seeing  the  city  without  another  day's  pro 
vision,  and  the  total  impossibility  of  succour  from 
without  toeing  completely  invested  on  every  side), 
had  but  one  measure  to  adopt ;  to  cut  their  way 
through  their  enemy,  or  fall  in  the  attempt.  A  plan 
of  retreat  was  therefore  settled  upon  ;  the  out  posts 

J  4 
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were  to  be  called  in,  and  the  whole  were  to  assem 
ble  at  the  Vaise. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  deputies  from  the  Conven 
tion,  who  were  informed  by  their  spies  of  all  that 
was  passing  in  the  city,  took  care  to  have  the  road 
by  which  the  retreating  army  was  to  pass,  well 
lined  with  troops.  The  wrhole  country  round  was 
under  arms.  Every  person  was  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  not  to  let  pass,  or  give  shelter  to,  a  single 
Lyonese,  man,  woman,  or  child. 

The  out  posts  were  hardly  called  in,  when  their 
stations  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  democra,- 
tic  army.  Being  so  closely  pressed,  rendered  the 
assembling  more  difficult;  all  was  bustle,  confu 
sion  and  terror.  Not  half  of  these  who  were  un 
der  arms  had  time  to  join.  A  little  corps  was,  how 
ever,  at  last  formed.  It  consisted  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  persons  in  all,  headed  by  four 
field  pieces,  and  followed  by  six  waggons,  bearing 
the  wreck  of  many  a  splendid  fortune.  Thus 
marched  off  the  remains  of  these  generous  defend 
ers  of  their  city,  bidding  an  eternal  adieu  to  the 
scenes  of  their  youth,  the  dwellings  of  their  an 
cestors  ;  resolving  to  die  bravely,  as  they  had  lived, 
or  find  an  asyluni  in  a  foreign  land. 

It  was  midnight  when  they  began  their  retreat, 
lighted  by  the  blaze  of  bombs  and  burning  houses. 

• Reader,  cast  your  eyes   on   this  devoted  city. 

See  children  clinging  to  their  fathers,  distracted 
mothers  to  their  sons ;  wives,  holding  in  their  arms 
what  they  held  dearer  than  life,  forgetting  all  but 
their  husbands,  marching  by  their  side,  and  brav 
ing  death  from  ten  thousand  hands! 

They  had  hardly  begun  their  march,  when  a  dis 
charge  of  artillery,  bearing  full  upon  them,  threw 
them  into  some  confusion.  One  of  their  waggons, 
in  which  were  several  old  men  and  some  children, 
was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell.  Morning  c  oming  on, 

they 
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they  perceived  themselves  beset  on  every  side  ;  they 
were  charged  by  the  cavalry,  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
a  numerous  artillery,  harrassed  at  every  turning, 
fired  upon  from  every  house,  every  bank  and  every 
hedge. — Seeing  therefore,  no  hopes  of  escape,  they 
were  determined  to  sell  every  drop  of  blood  as  dear 
as  possible.  They  broke  off  into  platoons,  putting 
their  wives  and  children  in  the  centre  of  each,  and 
took  different  directions,  in  order  to  divide  the 
force  of  the  enemy.  But  what  were  they  to  do 
against  fifty  times  their  number?  The  whole, 
about  fifty  persons  excepted^  were  either  killed  or 
taken. 

The  victors  showed  such  mercy  as  might  be  ex 
pected  from  them:  not  content  with  butchering 
their  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  they  took  a  pleasure 
in  making  them  die  by  inches,  and  insulting  them 
in  the  pangs  of  death.  Placing  several  together, 
they  killed  one  of  them  at  a  time  to  render  death 
more  terrible  to  the  rest. — Neither  sex  nor  age  had 
any  weight  with  them  ;  above  two  hundred  wo 
men,  thirty  of  whom  had  children  at  the  breast, 
whom  conjugal  love  had  led  to  follow  their  hus 
bands  ;  more  than  fifty  old  men,  whom  filial  piety 
had  snatched  from  the  assassin's  stab,  were  all  most 
savagely  butchered.  The  death  of  Madame  de 
Visague,  deserves  particular  notice.  This  young 
]ady  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  very  near 
her  time  of  delivery  :  a  party  or  the  Democrats 
found  her  behind  a  hedge  to  which  place  she  had 
drawn  her  husband,  who  was  mortally  wounded. 
When  the  cannibals  discovered  her,  she  was  on 
her  knees  supporting  his  head  with  her  arm  :  one 
of  them  fired  upon  her  with  a  carabine,  another 
quartered  her  with  his  hanger,  while  a  third  held 
up  the  expiring  husband  to  be  a  spectator  of  their 
more  than  hellish  cruelty. 

Several 
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Several  wounded  prisoners  were  collected  toge 
ther,  and  put  into  a  ditch,  with  centinels  placed 
round  them  to  prevent  them  from  killing  them 
selves,  or  one  another  ;  and  thus  were  they  made  to 
linger,  some  of  them  two  or  three  days,  while  their 
enemies  testified  their  ferocious  pleasure  by  all  the 
insulting  gesticulations  of  savages. 

Such  was  the  fury  of  the  triumphant  Democrats, 
that  the  deputies  from  the  Convention  gave  an  or 
der  against  burying  the  dead,  'till  they  had  been 
cut  in  morsels.  Toilet,  the  infamous  Toliet,  a  demo 
cratic  Priest  (that  is  to  say,  an  apostate)  of  Tre- 
voux,  went,  blood-hound  like,  in  quest  of  a  few 
unhappy  wretches  who  had  escaped  the  bloody  Qtli 
of  October;  and  when,  by  perfidious  promises, 
he  had  drawn  them  from  their  retreats,  he  delivered 
them  up  to  the  daggers  of  their  assassins. 

Of  all  the  little  army  that  attempted  the  retreat, 
only  about  forty-six  escaped  ;  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  were  brought  back  in  chains ;  some  of 
them  died  of  their  wounds,  and  all  those  who  were 
not  relieved  from  life  this  way,  were  dragged  forth 
to  an  ignominious  death. 

During  these  dreadful  scenes  the  deputies  from 
the  Convention,  who  were  now  absolute  masters  of 
the  unfortunate  city,  were  preparing  others,  if  pos 
sible,  still  more  dreadful.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
they  re-organized  the  Democratic  Society.  To 
this  infernal  rendezvous  the  deputy  Javouges  re 
paired,  and  there  broached  his  project  in  a  speech, 
the  substance  of  which  was  nearly  as  follows  : 
After  having  represented  Challier  as  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  as  the  hero  of  the  republic, 
and  the  avenger  of  the  people,  he  addressed  him 
self  to  the  assembly  in  nearly  these  terms. 
"  Think,"  said  he,  "  of  the  slavery  into  which  you 
"  are  plunged  by  being  the  servants  and  workmen 
"  of  others  -,  the  nobles,  the  priests,  the  proprietors, 

"  the 
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cc  the  rich  of  every  description,  have  long  been 
*c  in  a  combination  to  rob  the  democrats,  the  real 
"  sans  culotte  republicans^  of  their  birthright ;  go, 
"citizens;  take  what  belongs  to  you,  and  what 
"  you  should  have  enjoyed  long  ago. — Nor  must 
"  you  stop  here,  while  there  exists  an  aristocracy  in 
((  the  buildings,  half  remains  undone  :  down  with 
"  those  edifices  raised  for  the  profit  or  pleasure  of 
"  the  rich  ;  down  with  them  all*  :  commerce  and 
"  arts  are  useless  to  a  warlike  people,  and  destruc- 
"  tive  of  that  sublime  equality  which  France  is 
"  determined  to  spread  over  the  \\hole  globe."  lie 
told  this  enslaved,  this  degraded  populace,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  discover  all 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  guilty  of  having,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  conspired  against  the  re 
public.  He  exhorted  them  to  fly  to  the  offices 
(opened  for  receiving  such  accusations,)  and  not 
to  spare  one  lawyer,  priest,  or  nobleman.  He 
concluded  this  harangue,  worthy  of  one  of  the 
damned,  with  declaring,  that  for  a  man  to  accuse 
his  own  father  was  an  act  of  civism  worthy  a  true 
republican,  and  that  to  neglect  it  was  a  crime  that 
should  be  punished  with  death. 

The  deeds  that  followed  this  diabolic  exhortation 
were  such  as  might  be  expecled.  The  bloody  ruf 
fians  of  democrats  left  not  a  house,  not  a  hole  un- 


*  A  hundred  bouses  were  destroyed  per  day  by  order  of  the 
Convention.  Ail  the  hospitals,  the  manufactories,  &c.  &c. 
were  destroyed  without  exception.  Before  the  revolution,  that 
is  to  say,  in  l~Q(),  th's  c''y  contained  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants;  it  was  the  second  town,  with  re 
spect  to  population,  in  France,  and  the  n'rst  manufacturing 
town  in  all  Europe.  It  does  not  now  contain  seventy  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  and  those  are  all  reduced  to  beggary  and  ruin. 
As  for  trade,  there  is  no  sueh  thing  thought  of.  The  last  re 
port  of  the  Convention,  respecting  Lyons,  declares  the  inhabi 
tants  without  work  or  bread. 

searched ; 
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searched  ;  men  and  women  were  led  forth  from 
their  houses  with  as  little  ceremony  as  cattle  from, 
their  pens;  the  square  where  the  guillotine  stood 
was  reddened  with  blood,  like  a  slaughter  house, 
while  the  piercing  cries  of  the  surviving  relations 
were  drowned  in  the  more  vociferous  howlings  of 
Vhe  la  Re-publlqiie  ! 

It  is  hard  to  stifle  the  voice  of  nature,  to  stag 
nate  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  soul ;  yet 
this  was  attempted,  and  in  some  degree  effe&ed, 
by  the  deputies  of  the  Convention.  Perceiving 
that  these  scenes  of  blood  had  spread  a  gloom  over 
the  countenances  of  the  innocent  inhabitants,  and 
that  even  some  of  their  soldiers  seemed  touched 
with  compunction,  they  issued  a  mandate,  decla 
ring  every  one  suspected  of  aristocracy,  who  should 
discover  the  least  symptoms  of  pity,  either  by  his 
words  or  his  looks ! 

The  preamble  of  this  mandate  makes  the  blood 
run  cold  :  tc  By  the  thunder  of  God  !  in  the  name 
"  of  the  representatives  of  the  French  people  ;  on 
"  pain  of  death,  it  is  ordered,"  &c.  &c.  Who  would 
believe  that  this  terrific  mandate,  forbidding  men 
to  weep,  or  look  sorrowful,  on  pain  of  death,  con 
cluded  with,  Vive  la  Liberte !  (Liberty  for  ever  I)  ? 
Who  would  believe  that  the  people,  who  suffered 
this  mandate  to  be  stuck  up  about  their  city  like  a 
play  bill,  had  sworn  to  live  free ^  or  die  ? 

However,  in  spite  of  all  their  menaces,  they 
still  found  that  remorse  would  sometimes  follow  the 
murder  of  a  friend,  or  relation.  Conscience  is  a 
troublesome  guest  to  the  villain  who  yet  believes 
in  an  hereafter ;  the  deputies  therefore,  were  re 
solved  to  banish  this  guest  from  the  bosoms  of  their 
partizans,  as  it  had  already  been  banished  from  their 
own. 

With  this  object  in  view  they  ordered  a  solemn 

civic 
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civic  festival*  in  honour  of  Challier.  His  image 
was  carried  round  the  city,  and  placed  in  the 
churches.  Those  temples  which  had  (many  of 
them)  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  resounded 
with  hosannas  to  the  Supreme  Being,  were  now 
profaned  by  the  adorations  paid  to  the  image  of  a 
farricide. 

All  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  what  was  to  follow 
the  next  clay.  It  was  Sunday,  the  day  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  Avast 
concourse  of  Democrats,  men  and  women,  assembled 
at  a  signal  agreed  on,  formed  themselves  into  a 
sort  of  a  mock  procession,  preceded  by  the  image 
of  Challier,  and  followed  by  a  little  detached  troop, 
each  bearing  in  its  hand  a  chalice,  or  some  other 
vase  of  the  church.  One  of  these  sacrilegious 
wretches  led  an  ass,  covered  with  a  priest's  vest*- 
ment  and  with  a  mitre  on  his  head.  He  was  load^ 
ed  with  crucifixes  and  other  symbols  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion,  and  had  the  old  and  new  testament 
suspended  to  his  tail.  Arrived  at  tke  square  called 
the  Terreaux,  they  then  threw  the  two  testaments, 
the  crucifixes,  &c.  into  a  fire  prepared  for  the  pur^- 
pose;  made  the  ass  drink  out  of  the  sacramental 
cupj-f"  and  were  proceeding  to  conclude  their  dia 
bolical  profanations  with  the  massacre  of  all  the 
prisoners,  to  appease  the  ghost  of  Challier,  when 
a  violent  thunder  storm  put  an  end  to  their  meet- 


*  If  the  reader  has  never  seen  a  c'wic festival,  and  wishes  to  be 
fully  informed  about  the  organization  of  one,  I  refer  him  to  the 
citizen  democrats  who  were  of  the  committee  of  arrangement 
for  the  last  civic  festival  that  was  held  in  the  city  of  brotherly 
love.* 

f  It  will  Inrdly  be  believed  in  Europe,  that  some  of  the 
Ministers  of  tie  Gospel  at  Boston,  in  New  England,  put  up  pub 
lic  thanksgiving  for  the  successes  of  these  wretches. — The  fa Gt 
is,  however,  well  known,  and  shall  be  well  proved  before  I 
have  done. 
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ing,  and   deferred   the  work  of  death    for   a  few 
hours. 

The  pause  was  not  long.  The  deputies,  profit 
ing  by  the  infamous  frenzy  with  which  they  had 
inspired  the  soldiery  and  the  mob,  and  by  the  con 
sternation  of  the  respectable  inhabitants,  continu 
ed  their  butchery  with  redoubled  fury.  Those 
who  led  the  unhappy  sufferers  to  execution  were 
no  longer  ordered  to  conrine  themselves  to  such  as 
were  entered  on  the  list  of  proscription,  but  were 
permitted  to  take  whoever  they  thought  worthy  of 
death!  To  have  an  enemy  among  the  demecrats, 
to  be  rich,  or  even  thought  rich,  was  a  sufficient 
crime.  The  words  nobleman,  Driest,  lawyer,  mer 
chant,  and  even  honest  man,  were  so  many  terms  of 
proscription.  Three  times  was  the  place  of  the 
guillotine  changed,  at  every  place  holes  were  dug 
to  receive  the  blood,  and  yet  it  ran  in  the  gutters ! 
the  executioners  were  tired,  and  the  deputies,  en 
raged  to  see  that  their  work  went  on  so  slowly,  re 
presented  to  the  mob  that  they  were  too  merciful, 
that  vengeance  lingered  in  their  hands,,  and  that 
their  enemies  ought  to  perish  in  mass  !* 

Accordingly,  next  day,  the  execution  in  mass 
began.  The  prisoners  were  led  out,  from  a  hun 
dred  to  three  hundred  at  a  time,  into  the  out  skirts 
of  the  city,  where  they  were  fired  upon,  or  stab 
bed.  One  of  these  massacres  deserves  a  particular 
notice.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  nine  persons, 


*  Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  the  Convention  did  not 
approve  of  all  this,  A  deputation  from  the  city  went  to  Paris, 
represented  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  the  devastation  and 
carnage  to  which  their  city  was  a  prey  :  but  in  place  of  being 
heard  with  that  attention  they  deserved,  they  were  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  and  the  Convention  decreed  that  Lyons  should  be 
destroyed  even  to  its  very  name,  which  was  in  future  to  be 
Commune  Ajfrdncbie,  and  that  a  column  should  be  ere£ted  tocom- 
iuemor,ate  its  having  warred  against  Liberty  ! 

taken 
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taken  indiscriminately  among  all  classes  and  all 
ages,  were  led  to  Brotteaux,  and  there  tied  to 
trees.  In  this  situation  they  were  fired  upon  with, 
grape  shot.  Here  the  cannoneers  of  Valenciennes, 
who  had  not  had  the  courage  to  defend  their  own 
walls,  who  owed  their  forfeited  lives  to  the  mercy 
of  royalists,  valiantly  pointed  their  cannons  against 
them,  when  they  found  them  bound  hand  and 
foot! The  coward  is  ever  cfuel. Num 
bers  of  these  unfortunate  prisoners  had  only  their 
limbs  broken  by  the  artillery;  these  were  dispatch 
ed  ivith  the  sword  or  the  musket.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  Rhone, 
some  of  them  before  they  were  quite  dead  ;  two 
men  in  particular,  had  strength  enough  to  swim  to 
a  sand  bank  in  the  river.  One  would  have  thought, 
that  thus  saved  as  it  were  by  miracle,  the  venge 
ance  of  their  enemies  would  have  pursued  them  no 
father;  but,  uo  sooner  were  they  perceived,  than 
a  party  of  the  dragoons  of  Lorraine  crossed  the  arm 
of  the  river  and  stabbed  them,  and  left, them  a 

prey  to  the  fowls  of  the  air. Reader,  fix  your 

eyes  on  this  theatre  of  carnage. You  barbarous, 

you  ferocious  monsters  i  You  have  found  the  heart 
to  commit  those  bloody  deeds,  and  shall  no  one 
have  tbe  heart  to  publish  them  in  a  country  that 
boasts  of  an  unbounded  liberty  of  the  press  ?  Shall 
no  one  tell,  with  what  pleasure  you  plunged  your 
daggers  into  the  defenceless  breasts  of  those  whose 
looks  had  often  appalled  your  own  coward  hearts? 
Shall  no  one  tell,  with  what  heroic,  what  god-like 
constancy  they  met  their  fate  ?  How  they  smiled 
at  all  your  menaces  and  cannibal  gesticulations  ? 
How  they  despised  you  in  the  very  article  of  death  ? 

Strewed  with  every  sweetest  flower  be  the 

grave  of  Mons.  Chapuis  de  Maubourg,  and  let  his 
name  be  graven  on  every  faithful  heart  1  This  gal 
lant  gentleman^  who  was  counted  one  of  the  first 

engineers 
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Engineers  in  Europe,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
mocrats.  They  offered  to  spare  his  life,  if  he 
xvould  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Convention  :  they 
repeated  this  offer,  with  their  carabines  at  his  breasts 
"  No,"  replied  he,  "  I  have  never  fought  but  for 
"  my  God  and  my  king  ;  despicable  cowards  !  fire 
"  away  !" 

The  murder  in  mass  did  not  rob  the  guillotine  of 
its  prey  :  there  the  blood  flowed  without  interrup 
tion.  Death  itself  was  not  a  refuge  from  democra 
tic  fury.  The  bodies  of  the  prisoners  who  were 
dead  of  their  wounds,  and  of  those  who,  not  able 
to  support  the  idea  of  ignominious  death,  had 
given  themselves  the  fatal  blow,  were  carried  to  the 
scaffold,  and  there  beheaded,  receiving  thousands 
of  kicks  from  the  sans  culottes,  because  the  blood 
would  not  run  from  them.  Persons  from  their 
sick  beds,  old  men,  not  able  to  walk,  and  even 
women  found  in  child  bed,  were  carried  to  the  mur^ 
derous  machine.  The  respectable  Mons.  Lauras 
was  torn  from  his  family  of  ten  children  and  his 
wife  big  with  the  eleventh.  This  distradled  matron 
ran  with  her  children,  and  threw  herself  at  the 

feet  of  the  brutal  deputy  Collet  d'Herbois. No 

mercy  ! Her  conjugal  tenderness,  the  cries  of 

her  children,  every  thing  calculated  to  soften  the 
heart,  presented  themselves  before  him,  but  in  vain. 
— • — "  Take  away"  (said  he,  to  the  officious  ruffians 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded),  "  take  away  the  she 
u  rebel  and  her  whelps."*  Thus  spurned  from  the 


*  The    reader's   indignation    certainly  will   not*  be  lessened, 
when  he  hears  that  this  Collot  dHerlois,  this  arbiter   of  life  and 

death,  was,  before  the  revolution,  a player!  It  is  even  said, 

that  much  of  the  blood  shed  at  Lyons  maybe  ascribed  to  his 
having,  some  years  before,  been  hissed  from  the  stage  in  that 
city.  There  arc  a  hundred  persons  now  in  Philadelphia  who. 
have  seen  him  in  the  character  of  Harlequin.  Blessed  revolu 
tion  !  that  exposes  a  city  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in 
habitants  to  the  wanton  vengeance  of  a  diverting  vagabond  ! 

presence 
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presence  of  him  who  alone  was  able  to  save  her  be 
loved  husband,  she  followed  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Her  shrieks,  when  siie  saw  him  fall, 
joined  to  the  wildness  of  her  looks,  but  too  plainly 
foretold  her  approaching  end.  She  was  seized  with 
the  pains  of  child  birth,  and  was  carried  home  to 
her  house  ;  but,  as  if  her  tormentors  had  shown 
her  too  much  lenity,  the  sans  culotte  commissary 
soon  after  arrived,  took  possession  of  all  the  effects 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people,  drove  her 
from  her  bed  and  her  house,  from  the  door  of 
which  she  fell  dead  in  the  street** 

About  three  hundred  women  hoped,  by  their 
united  prayers  and  tears,  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the 
ferocious  deputies;  but  all  their  efforts  were  as  vain 
as  those  of  Madame  Lauras.  They  were  threaten 
ed  with  a  discharge  of  grape  shot. — Two  of  them, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  demo 
crats,  still  had  the  courage  to  persist,  were  tied 
during  six  hours  to  the  posts  of  the  guillotine  ; 
their  own  husbands  were  executed  before  their  eyes, 
and  their  blood  sprinkled  over  them  ! 

Mademoiselle  Servan,  a  lovely  young  woman  of 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  executed,  because 
she  would  nor  discover  the  retreat  of  her  father ! 
"  What !"  (said  she  nobly,  to  the  democratic 
committee)  "  What !  betray  my  father  !  impious 
"  villains,  how  dare  you  suppose  it  P"^ 

Madam 

*  Citizen  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache's  gazette  says*  that  "it 
*'  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  apologize  for  all  the  murders  com- 
"  mitred  in  France;"  let  him  apologise  for  this.  Not  that  I 
imagine  he  Cannot  doit  according  to  the  democratic  creed,  but 
it  would  bs  curious  to  hear  his  apology.  DoSor  Priestley  also 
says ,  that  all  these  things  are  fir  the  good  of  the  Unitarian 
religion,  and  therefore,  says  he,  "  we  must  look  upon  them  as  * 
"  blessing  /" 

"  Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rule  the  ball, 

"  Thus  shall  their  wives,  and  thus  their  children  fall." 

f  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  intrepidity  of  the 
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Madam  Cochet,  a  lady  equally  famed  for  her 
beauty  and  her  courage,  was  accused  of  having  put 
the  match  to  a  cannon  during  the  siege,  and  of  hav 
ing  assisted  in  her  husband's  escape.  She  was  con 
demned  to  suffer  death  ;  she  declared  herself  with 
child,  and  the  truth  of  this  declaration  was  attested 
by  two  surgeons.  In  vain  did  she  implore  a 
respite,  in  vain  did  she  plead  the  innocence  of  the 
child  that  was  in  her  womb:  her  head  was  severed 
from  her  body  amidst  the  death  howl  of  the  demo 
cratic  Brigands. 

Pause  here,  reader,  and  imagine  if  you  can, 
another  crime  worthy  of  being  added  to  those  al 
ready  mentioned. Yes,  there  is  one  more,  and 

hell  would  not  have  been  satisfied,  if  its  ministers 

@ 

had  left  it  uncommitted.  Libidinous  brutality ! 
JavogueS)  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  conven 
tion,  opened  the  career.  His  example  was  followed 
by  the  soldiery  and  the  mob  in  general.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  almost  all  the  respectable  inhabi 
tants,  particularly  of  such  as  had  emigrated,  or 
who  were  murdered,  or  in  prison,  were  put  in  a 
state  of  requisition,  and  were  ordered  on  pain  of 
death,  to  hold  their  bodies  (I  spare  the  reader  the 
term  made  use  of  in  the  decree)  in  readiness  for 
the  embraces  of  the  true  republicans!  Nor  were 
they  content  with  violation  :  the  first  ladies  of  the 
city  were  led  to  the  tree  of  Liberty  (of  Liberty  !) 


Romish  priests.  No  terrors,  no  torments,  could  bring  them  to 
confess  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  adhering  to  the  Catholic 
church.  They  suffered  death  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness 
that  has  never  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Maupetit  also  deserves 
to  be  immortalized.  He  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  siege ; 
but  he  did  not,  like  the  paltroon  Brutus,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
for  fear  of  the  scoffs  of  his  enemies.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
buried  alive,  up  to  his  neck,  in  which  situation  his  head  was 
mashed  to  pieces  by  four-pound  balls,  that  his  enemies  tossed  at 
it  in  derision;  all  which  ho  endured  without  one  plaintive 
accent. 

and 
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there  made  to  take  the  hands  of  chimney 
sweepers  and  common  felons!  Detestable  wretches! 
At  the  very  name  of  democrat,  humanity  shudders, 
and  modesty  hides  its  head  ! 

I  will  not  insult  the  reader's  feelings  by  desiring 
him  to  compare  the  pretended  tyranny  of  the  British. 

fovernment  with  that  I  have  here  related  ;  nor  will 
tell  the  United  Irishmen,  that  even  an  Irish  mas 
sacre  is  nothing  compared  to  the  exercise  of  the 
democratic  laws  of  France  ;  but  I  will  ask  them  to 
produce  me,  if  they  can,  an  instance  of  such  con 
summate  tyranny  in  any  government,  or  in  any  na 
tion.  Queen  Mary  of  England,  during  a  reign  of  five 
years,  caused  about  500  innocent  persons  to  be  put 
to  death  ;  for  this,  posterity  has,  very  justly  too, 
branded  her  with  the  surname  of  bloody.  What 
surname,  then,  shall  be  given  to  the  assembly  that 
caused  more  than  that  number  to  be  executed  in 
one  day,  at  Lyons  ?  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo 
mew,  an  event  that  filled  all  Europe  with  conster 
nation,  the  infamy  and  horrors  of  which  have  been 
dwelt  on  by  so  many  eloquent  Writers  of  all  reli 
gions,  and  that  has  held  Charles  IX.  up  to  the 
execration  of  ages^  dwindles  into  child's  play$  when 
compared  to  the  present  murderous  revolution, 
which  a  late  writer  in  France  emphatically  calls 
"  a- St.  Bartholomew  of  five  years."*  According 

to 


*  Charles  IX.  bigoted  and  bloody  minded  as  he  was,  durst 
not  attempt  that  tone  of  tyranny  which  has  been  assumed  by 
the  National  Convention;  there  was  some  honour  among  the 
Frenchmen  of  those  days.  The  governor  of  Bayonne  having 
received  the  order  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  of  that 
city,  wrote  to  the  king}  "  Sire,  I  have  found  in  your  city  of 
"  Eayonne  none  but  loyal  subjects,  and  not  a  single  cut  throat." 
At  Lyons,  the  common  hangman  being  ordered  to  enter  a  pri 
son,  and  dispatch  two  or  three  protestants  :  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  I  arn  an  executioner,  but  no  murderer."  Let  any  man  pro 
duce  me,  if  he  can,  a  single  instance  of  this  kind  among  the  re- 
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to  Mons.  Bousset,  there  were  about  30,OOO  persons 
murdered,  in  all  France,  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar 
tholomew  ;  there  has  been  more  than  that  number 
murdered  in  the  single  city  of  Lyons  and  its  neigh 
bourhood  ;  at  Nantz  there  have  been  27,OOO ;  at 
Paris,  150,000;  in  La  Vendee,  300,000*.  In 
short,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  two  millions 
of  persons  murdered  in  France,  since  it  has  called 
itself  a  republic,  among  whom  are  reckoned  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  women,  two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  children  (besides  those  murder 
ed  in  the  womb),  and  twenty- four  thousand  Chris 
tian  priests ! 

And  is  there,  can  there  be,  a  faction  in  America 
so  cruel,  so  bloody  minded,  as  to  wish  to  see  these 
scenes  repeated  in  their  own,  or  any  other  country?" 
If  there  be,  Great  God  !  do  thou  mete  to  them, 
ten  fold,  the  measure  they  would  mete  to  others : 
inflict  on  them  every  curse  of  which  human  nature- 
is  susceptible ;  hurl  on  them  thy  reddest  thunder 
bolts  ;  sweep  the  sanguinary  race  from  the  face  of 
the  creation  ! 


publican  French :  let  him  tell  me  when  a  democrat  has  been 
known  to  refuse  to  shed  blood.  The  common  hangman  at 
Lyons,  when  France  was  a  monarchy,  entertained  a  higher 
sense  of  honour  than  has  yet  been  expressed  by  any  member  or* 
the  National  Convention. 

*  This  computation  is  taken  from  hs  Details  dcs  Cruautts  des, 
Jacobins,  lately  published  at  Paris. 


SECT. 
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i        *  * 

SECT.    III. 
DEMOCRATIC  MEMOIRS: 

OR, 

AN     ACCOUNT    OF    SOME    RE.CENT    FEATS    PERFORMED    KY    THE 
FRENCHIFIED  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


JlF  such,  then,  are  the  principles  of  those  men, 
called  Democrats,  ought  not  every  good  man  in 
this  country  to  be  very  cautious  how  he  gives  them 
the  least  countenance  ?  Ought  he  not  to  follow 
them  in  all  their  actions  with  an  attentive  eye,  and 
let  slip  no  opportunity  of  exposing  their  ambitious 
and  destructive  designs  ?  For  my  part,  I  by  no 
means  desire  to  assume  the  dubious  name  of  pa 
triot  ;  what  I  am  doing,  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  ; 
which  consideration,  as  it  will  justify  the  under 
taking,  will  in  some  measure  apologize  for  the 
want  of  abilities  that  may  appear  in  the  execu 
tion. 

Upon  a  view  of  the  horrible  revolution  that  at 
present  agitates  the  world,  we  perceive  that  though 
the  grand  object  of  the  democrats  has  been  every 
where  the  same,  yet  their  pretended  motives  have 
varied  with  their  situation.  In  America,  where 
the  Federal  Constitution  had  just  been  put  in 
movement,  and  hacl  begun  to  extend  its  beneficent 
efte&s,  it  was  impossible  to  talk  of  reformation  ; 
3t  least  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  people  believe 
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it  was  necessary.  The  well  known  wisdom  and  in 
tegrity  and  the  eminent  services  of  the  President, 
had  engraven  such  an  indelible  attachment  for  his 
person  on  the  hearts  of  Americans,  that  his  reputa 
tion  or  his  measures,  could  be  touched  but  with  a 
very  delicate  hand.  A  plan  of  indirecl:  opera 
tions  was  therefore  fixed  upon  ;  and  it  must  be  al 
lowed,  that,  by  the  help  of  a  foreign  agent,  it  was 
not  badly  combined.  The  outlines  of  this  plan 
were,  to  extol  to  the  skies  every  acl:  of  the  boxing 
legislators  of  France  ;  to  dazzle  those  TV/IO  have  no 
thing  with  the  sublime  system  of  "  equality  ;"  to 
make  occasional  reflections  on  the  resemblance  be 
tween  this  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  ; 
to  condemn  the  British  laws  (and  consequently  Our 
own  at  the  same  time)  as  aristocratic,  and  from 
thence  to  insinuate  that  "  something  yet  remained  ta 
he  done  ;"  and  finally,  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  in 
sults  and  injuries  received  from  France,  represent 
all  the  actions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  most  odious 
light,  plunge  us  into  a  war  with  the  latter,  put  us. 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  former,  and  recall  the 
glorious  times  of  violence  and  plunder.  Thanks  to 
government;  thanks  to  the  steady  condudt  of  the 
executive  power,  this  abominable  plan  has  been 
disconcerted  ;  the  phalanx  lias  been  broken  ;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  prudent  to  pursue  the  scattered  re 
mains,  draw  them  from  their  caballing  assemblies, 
and  stretch  them  on  the  rack  of  public  contempt. 
.  For  the  advancement  of  the  patriotic  plan  above 
mentioned,  nothing  could  be  more  convenient  than 
the  assistance  uf  those  British  emigrants,  who,  for 
want  of  sense,  want  of  principle,  or  want  of  viq- 
tua's,  were  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  work  evil. 
The  reader  has  seen*  to  what  advantage  they  turn- 

*  See  tfye  first  part  of  the  Bunt  to  Qnqw. 
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cd  the  apostate  paw  of  a  mountaineer  from  Scot 
land,  and  he  cannot  but  have  observed  what  a  con 
siderable  part  these  persecuted  emigrants  have  borne 
in  all  the  violent  abuse  that  has  been  poured  out 
against  the  Federal  Government  for  two  years  past.* 
They  are  a  set  of  under  devils,  as  necessary  to  their 
chiefs  as  Wachum  to  Sidrophel,  or  Belzebub  to 
Lucifer. 

If  men  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the  friendships 
they  form,  what  must  we  think  of  our  Democrats, 
when  we  hear  them  sighing  for  their  friends,  "  the 
illustrious  citizens  sent  to  Botany  Bay  ?"  Never, 
I  am  sure,  d'ld  Leander  make  louder  lamentations 
for  his  love,  than  they  for  their  virtuous  Mnir.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  they  possess  the  whining 
part  only  of  Leander's  character ;  how  happy 
should  we  be,  if  they  would  but  rush  into  the  sea 
as  he  did  into  the  Hellespont  !  However,  if  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  should  bring  us  an  inch  of 
territory  in  New  Holland  (a  thing  that  would  prove 
the  providential  care  of  government),  some  of  them 
may  yet  meet  their  long  lost  friend,  without  acting 
the  part  of  despairing  lovers. 

A  company  of  our  countrymen  (who  undoubt 
edly  do  us  a  great  deal  of  honour),  assembled  some 
time  ago  to  pass  compliments  on  their  own  patrio 
tism  and  bravery,  thought  it  but  just  to  do  the 
same  by  their  friends  all  over  the  world,  and  parti 
cularly  to  the  "  Botany  Bay  convitfs,  the  French  sans 
culottes,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Pennsyl 
vania"  Heavens  defend  us  !  What  a  groupe  ! 


•V  Not  to  go  far  back  for  an  example,  let  the-  reader  consult 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  Ifjlh  May,  1795,  and  he  will  there 
find  a  piece  intended  to  stir  up  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of 
this  city  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the  corporation  ;  let  Kim 
compare  this  piece  with  the  introduction  to  the  Pn/il^ni  /V/jjrm 
of  Britain,  and  he  will  easily  perceive  that  they  are  both  from 
hand. 
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You  will  hardly  imagine,  reader,  that  our  good  go 
vernor  was  present,  .and  bore  all  this  as  patiently  as 
a  lamb.  Mind  me,  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  pre 
sent,  but  that  I  was  informed  so  by  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette.  Indeed  no  one  can  believe  it ;  it  is  abso 
lutely  impossible  that  he  should  sit  quietly,  and 
hear  himself  clubbed  with  convicts  and  common 
stabbers,  and  even  assist  in  seeing  Ins  own  Ivi&ories9 
like  Alexander  the  great  among  his  parasitical 
peers, 

"  Sooth Yi  with  the  sound,  the— — grew  vain, 
*'  Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again, 
"  And  thrice  lie  routed  all  his  foef, 
"  And  thrice  he  sltw  the  slain." 

No,  no  ;  what  must  a  foreigner  think  if  he  were 
to  hear  it  said  that  his  Excellency  was  seen  boozing 
in  a  beer  house^with  a  squad  of  Serjeants  and  cor 
porals,  and  drinking  like  fury  to  a  cargo  of  con- 
vicTs  ?  What  must  a  foreigner  think  if  he  were  to 
hear  a  governor  of  a  State,  one  day  recommending 
to  the  legislature,  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to 
soften  the  penal  code,  and  the  next  drinking  to  the 
criminals  of  other  nations  ?  Would  he  not  natu 
rally  conclude  that- but  stop  ;  the  conclusion  is 

so  evident,  that  I  will  not  insult  the  penetration  of 
the  reader  by  giving  it  a  place  here. 

No,  no  ;  I  will  never  believe  that  our  wise  and 
good,  and  prudent  and  sober  Governor  was  ever 
seen  in  such  company.  Slander,  shut  up  thy  in 
famous  jaws,  I  will  not  hear  thee  ! 

*  It  is  an  honour  to  the  French  nation,  that,  among  all  their 
vices,  the  beastly  one  of  getting  drunk  is  not  to  be  numbered. 
I  wish  those  among  us,  who  have  the  laudable  ambition  of  be 
ing  thought  their  bastards,  would  imitate  them  in  this  respeft, 
rather  than  in  dancing  after  them  round  the  altar  of  liberty. 
They  should  recoiled  that  spewing  out  drunken  toasts  is  a  cus 
tom  purely  English. 

One 
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One  company  of  these  amateurs  of  convi&s  seem 
ed  to  me  extremely  reasonable.  "  The  illustrious 
u  citizens  sent  to  Botany  Bay,"  say  they,  "  may 
"  they  regenerate  that  unhappy  country."  Let  jt 
no  longer  be  said,  that  I  never  approve  of  demo 
cratic  toasts  (I  beg  their  pardon,  the  one  before  us 
is  called  a  sentiment),  for  I  do  most  heartily  ap 
prove  of  this.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  society 
that  stoo.d  more  in  need  of  regeneration.  Let 
them,  in  the  name  of  goodnesss,  have  a  little  re 
volution  among  themselves ;  no  harm  whatever  can 
come  of  it,  and  much  good  may,  if  they  have  any 
citizen  among  them  ingenious  enough  to  make  a 
guillotine. 

Jn  case  of  a  change  of  this  kind,  the  New  Hol 
landers  would  have  a  considerable  advantage  over 
the  poor  French  ;  for,  being  already  as  infamous 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  devil  to  make  them,  they 
will  stand  in  no  need  of  a  national  .assembly  to  en- 
lighten  them  by  degrees,  or  of  a  Convention  to  put 
a  finishing  stroke  to  their  education.  Citizen  Muir 
and  his  colleagues  might  set  the-  sheep-stealing  le 
gislation  a-going  witiiout  any  kind  of  ceremony. 
A  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  and  founded  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  equality,  would  be  more  likely 
to  acquire  stability  at  Botany  Bay  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  world  ;  because  the  nimble  fingers  of 
the  citizens  would  necessarily  keep  up  a  continual 
shifting  of  property,  and  so  prevent  that  uncon 
scionable  hording  which  is  the  first  foundation  of 
aristocracy. 

tc  There  knaves  in  novel  systems  bold, 
"  More  fabulous  than  Greeks  of  old, 

"  Shall  civic  garlands  shed  ; 
"  Devoid  of-  virtue,  wealth  or  fame, 
"  Decree  a  more  than  Spartan  name 

*'  To  those  who  thieves  were  bied? 

«  Therf 
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"  There  enterprise  shall  never  roam, 
"  But  idleness,  benumb'd  at  home, 

"  Shall  know  nor  ship  nor  sailor; 
"  There  all  shall  \valk  with  naked  breech, 
"  And  all  the  poor  (and  who'll  be^rich  ?) 

"  Have  nature  ibr  their  taylor." 

'<  There  it  shall  be  each  patriot's  lot, 
"  To  pay  no  tax  for  farm  or  cot, 

"  But  in  all  sorts  of  weather ; 
"  Like  Indians  wand'ringup  and  down, 
"  .Each  night  at  dusk  scratch  out  of  town 

"  To  snore  and  stink  together." 

Happy  state  !  Would  to  heaven  every  demo 
crat  in  the  universe  were  there  ! 

Disagreeable  company  as  these  convidts  and  their 
admirers  are,  I  cannot  quit  them  without  another 
observation  or  two. 

Their  crime  was,  attempting  to  overturn  the  go 
vernment  of  their  country.  This  they  denied  (be 
fore  the  courts  of  justice),  but  can  we  believe 
them  ?  Muir  and  his  associates  were  tried  and 
found  guilty  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of 
law ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  it  was  in 
Scotland  they  were  found  guilty,  a  country  in 
which  the  people  are  more  moral,  more  con 
scientious,  and  more  scrupulous  with  respecl-  to 
oaths,  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  But,  let  us 
judge  a  little  for  ourselves.  Muir  was  in  France 
long  after  the  beginning  of  the  war;*  lie  was  ca 
ressed  by  the  National  Convention,  and  suffered  to 
remain  in  liberty,  and  even  to  return  to  England, 


*  Imagine,  reader,  if  yon  can,  what  this  reformer  went  to 
France  for. — No,  you  cannot.  It  was,  dear  reader,  to  endea 
vour  to  persuade  the  Convention  to  spare  the  life  of  Louis  XVI  ! 
Oh  dear !  Oh,  dear !  Compassionate  soul  !  And  who  sent 
him,  do  you  think-1  Those  very  fellows  that  wanted  to  see 
George's  head  in  a  basket!  Oh,  the  tender  hearted  chickens  ! 
It  was  a  pity  the  Convention  did  not  pay  as  much  attention  te> 
citizen  Muir's  softening  solicitations  as  they  did  to  his  person. 

while 
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while  the  rest  of  the  English,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  after  his 
condemnation,  a  French  vessel  was  stationed  at  sea 
to  rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  justice.  How 
came  the  convention  to'shew  so  much  anxiety  about 
an  individual  of  a  nation  which  (if  they  should  live 
long  enough)  they  are  determined  to  annihilate  ? 
Master  Rowan  also  escaped  to  France.  Why  to 
France  ?  where,  as  a  friend  to  his  country,  he  could 
expect  nothing  but  a  dungeon  ?  It  appears  that  he 
was  at  first  taken  into  custody  :  but  as  soon  as  he 
produced  his  brevet  of  infamy  (I  mean  his  certifi-  , 
cate  from  his  society),  he  received  the  fraternal  hug 
of  'ill  the  cut-throats  in  Paris. 

If  we  could  for  a  moment  suppose  these  con 
victs  innocent,  we  should  place  the  Democrats  in 
this  country  in  a  more  ridiculous  situation  than 
ever.  For  if  they  were  innocent,  they  were  yet 
good  royalists,  while  the  Democrats  admire  them 
for  their  being  true  Republicans  !  The  stupid  in 
consistency  of  these  clubs  has  long  been  notori 
ous,  but  in  no  one  instance  has  it  appeared  in  a 
stronger  light  than  in  the  present.  They  howl  over 
the  convicts  as  innocent  sufferers,  while  they  ap 
plaud  them  for  the  crime  for  which  they  have 
su  ile  red. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  or  their  retainers,  at  the  last  St. 
Patrick's  feast,  in  this  city;  but  I  know  they  that 
drank  to  the  memory  of  "  Brutus  and  Franklin  (a 
"  pretty  couple),  to  the  Society  of  the  United 
"  irishmen,  to  the  French,  and  to  their  speedy  ar- 
"  rival  in  Ireland."  After  this,  I  think  it  would 
be  cruel  to  doubt  of  the  patriotism  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  their  attachment  to  the  British  Con 
stitution. 

In  these  toasting  times  it  would  have  been  some 
thing  wonderful  if  the  sans  culottes  in  America  had 

neglected 
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neglected  to  celebrate  the  taking  of  Amsterdam  by 
their  brethren  in  France.  I  believe  from  my  soul 
there  has  been  more  cannons  fired  here  in  the  cele 
bration  of  this  conquest,  than  the  French  §red  in 
atchieving  it.  I  think  I  have  counted  twenty-two 
grand  civic  festivals,  fifty-one  of  an  inferior  order, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  public  dinners  ; 
at  all  which,  I  imagine,  there  might  be  nearly  thirty 
thousand  people;  and,  as  twenty  thousand  of  them, 
or  thereabouts,  must  have  been  married  men,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  eighteen  or  nineteen 
thousand  women  with  their  children  were  at  home 
wanting  bread,  while  their  husbands  were  getting 
drunk  at  a  civic  feast. 

There  is  in  general  such  a  sameness  in  those 
feasts,  that  it  would  be  tiring  the  reader  to  describe 
them  ;  and  it  would,  besides,  be  anticipating  what 
I  intend  to  treat  more  at  large,  as  soon  as  my  mate 
rials  for  the  purpose  are  collected.*  The  grand 
civric  festival  at  Reading  (Massachusetts),  however, 


*  This  work,  which  is  to  he  entitled  the  Sans  Culottes  Fade 
Ulccifm,  is  to  contain  an  account  of  all  the  civic  festivals,  patri 
otic  dinners,  toasts,  fraternal  hugs,  speeches  and  replies  (some 
ip  broken  French  and  soms  in  broken  English),  tears  shed 
when  the  Democrats  have  been  crying  drunk,  benedictions  tin 
the  French  and  execrations  on  the  English  ;  together  with  a 
full  and  true  account  of  the  Duke  of  York's  being  sent  to 
Paris  in  an  iron  cage;  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  his  two  sons 
being  put  into  the  same  prison  with  the  Dauphin,  and  of  the 
fifteen  descents  that  the  sans  culottes  have  made  in  England, 
with  the  exact  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  they  have 
devoured  each  time.  This  valuable  work  is  to  be  comprised 
in  one  quarto  volume,  to  be  decorated  with  an  elegant  frontis 
piece  (by  an  American  artist)  representing  I.e  Geudre  drubbing 
Leonard  Bourdon  and  Co.  in  the  National  Convention,  on  /lh 
Of  March,  I7<j5. 

As  the  whole  is  to  be  a  collection  from  the  Philadelphia, 
Gazette  and  the  Aurora,  I  intend  publishing  it  by  subscription, 
according  to  the  laudable  example  of  citizen  Stephens,  and  I 
do  hereby  forbid  all  persons  to  publish  the  said  work,  as  I  have 
ta|cen  measures  for  securing  the  copy-right. 

deserves 
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deserves  a  particular  mention,  as  it  approaches 
nearer  to  a  real  'french*  civic  feast  than  any  thing  I 
have  yet  heard  of  in  this  country. 

"  The  day  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  the 
"  bells,*  and  a  salute  of  fifteen  discharges  from  a 
"  field  piece.  The  American  flag  waved  in  the 
"  wind,  and  the  flag  of  France  over  the  British  in 
"  inverted  order.*-  At  noon  a  large  number  of  re- 
i!  speflablt  citizens  assembled  at  citizen  Rayner's, 
"  and  partook  of  an  elegant  entertainment — after 
Ck  dinner  Capt.  Emerson's  military  company  in  uni- 
"  form,  assembled,  and  escorted  the  citizens  to  the 
Cl  (grog-shop,  I  suppose,  you  think  ?)  to  the  meet- 
"  ing  house! !  where  an  address,  pertinent  to  the 
"  occasion,  was  delivered  by  the  Reverend  citizen 
"  PrentisS)  and  united  prayers  and  praises  were  of- 
"  fered  to  God,  and  several  hymns  and  anthems 
a  were  well  sung ;  after  which  they  returned  in 
"  procession  to  citizen  Rayner's,  when  three  farmers 
"  with  their  frocks  and  utensils,  and  with  a  tree  on 
"  their  shoulders,  were  escorted  by  the  military 
"  company,  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  to  the  cocn- 
"  mon,  where  the  tree  was  planted  in  form,  as  an 
"  emblem  of  freedom,  and  the  Marseille! s  hymn 
"  was  sung  by  a  choir  within  a  circle  round  the 
(£  tree.  Major  Bondman  (you  know  what  sort  of 
tc  captains  and  majors  these  are,  reader!),  by  re- 
"  quest,  superintended  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
"  directed  the  manoeuvres." 

These  manoeuvres  were  very  curious  to  be  sure, 
particularly  that  of  the  Reverend  citizen  Prentiss, 
putting  up  a  long  snuffing  prayer  for  the  successes 
of  the  French  Atheists !  A  pretty  minister  truly  ! 
There  was  nothing  wanted  to  complete  this  feast 


*  And  yet,   those  unreasonable  dogs,   the  English,  pretend 
that  our  neutrality  is  not  sincere, 

but 
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but  to  burn  the  Bible,  and  massacre  the  honest  in* 
habitants  of  the  town. — And  are  these  the  children 
of  thgse  men  who  fled  from  their  native  country  to 
a  desert,  rather  than  deviate  from  what  they  con 
ceived  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  gospel  ? 
Are  they  such  men  as  Prentiss,  to  whom  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  commit  the  education  of  their 
children  and  the  care  of  their  own  souls  ?  God  for 
give  me  if  I  go  too  far,  but  I  think  I  would  as  soon 
commit  my  soul  to  the  care  of  the  devil. 

Nor  was  the  Reverend  citizen  Prentiss  the  only 
one  who  took  upon  him  to  mock  Heaven  with 
thanksgivings  for  the  successes  of  the  French  sans 
culottes.  From  Boston  they  write:  "  It  was  highly 
"  pleasing  to  republicans  to  hear  some  of  our 
"  clergy  yesterday  returning  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
"  Being  for  the  successes  of  the  good  sans  culottes." 
— Yes,  reader,  some  of  the  clergy  of  Boston  put  up 
thanksgivings  for  what  they  imagined  to  be  the 
successes  of  a  set  of  impious  wretches,  who  have  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  abolished  the  religion 
these  very  clergymen  profess,  who  have  declared 
Christianity  to  be  a  farce,  and  its  founder  an  infa 
mous  impostor,  and  who  have  represented  the  doc 
trine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  mere  cheat, 
contrived  by  artful  priests  to  enslave  mankind.  There 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  stand  on  the  watch  tower,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  resist  this  pernicious'  doctrine,  are 
among  the  first  to  espouse  it ;  but  let  the  clergy 
men  of  Boston  remember, 

"  That  those  whose  impious  hands  are  join'd 
'*  From  Heav'n  the  thunderbolt  to  wrest, 
"  Shall,  when  Ihrir  crimes  are  finished,  find, 
"  That  death  is  not  eternal  rest." 

But,  they  tell  us,  that  it  is  because  the  French 
are  true  republicans,  that  we  ought  to  applaud  them. 
What  a  sarcasm  on  republicanism !  As  if  fire  and 

sword, 
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sword,  prisons  and  scaffolds,  the  destruction  of 
cities,  the  abolition  of  all  religious  worship,  the  in 
culcation  of  a  doctrine  which  leads  to  every  crime, 
stifles  remorse,  and  prevents  a  return  to  justice  and 
humanity,  were  the  characteristics  of  a  true  re 
public.  If  it  be  so,  we  ought  to  blush  to  call  our 
selves  republicans. 

Those  profound  statesmen  who,  for  our  sins,  con 
duct  the  newspapers  of  this  country,*  swore  by  all 
that  was  good,  that  as  soon  as  Amsterdam  was  taken, 
Great  Britain  would  become  a  prey  to  the  Carmag 
noles. — Is  it  so  ?  No,  not  just  yet;  but  it  will  be 
so  very  soon,  now;  for  a  "  bridge  of  boats"  is  get 
ting  ready  to  carry  them  over.  Have  patience  only 
a  few  weeks  longer,  and  there  will  be  no  such  place 
as  England  in  the  world.  My  good  countrymen, 
be  no  longer  the  sport  of  these  sons  of  ink.  They 
lie,  good  folks;  upon  my  soul  they  tell  you  lies.  I 
foretold,  long  enough  ago,  that  the  English  would 
rejoice  at  the  overrunning  of  Holland,  and  if  they 
do  not  rejoice  at  it,  their  benevolent  compassion  for 
the  Dutch  must  have  got  the  better  of  their  interest; 
for,  if  there  ever  was  an  event  that  tended  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Great  Britain,  to  concentre  in  her 
the  commerce  and  riches  of  all  Europe,  it  certainly 
is  this.  There  has  been  a  sort  of  division  in  the 
business ;  the  French  have  got  the  Dutchmen,  and 
the  English  have  got  their  money ;  and  I  believe 
few  sensible  people  will  hesitate  to  allow  that  the 
latter  is  the  best  half. 

When  people  blame  our  civic  feast  citizens  for 
rejoicing  on  account  of  the  triumphs  of  France 
over  Spain  and  Holland,  and  recall  to  their  mind 
that  these  two  nations  were  among  our  best  friends 


Those  who  are  not  meant  here,  know  that  they  are  not 
,  and  therefore  no  apology  is  necessary. 

last 
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last  war,  they  should  recolledr.  that  these  our  im 
partial  and  neutral  citizens,  do  not  wish  ill  to  Spain 
and  Holland,  except  as  it  may  tend  to  injure  Great 
Britain,  and  that  they  would  perhaps  be  as  much 
against  the  French  as  they  are  for  them,  if  they 
were  at  war  with  any  other  power.  Their  wishes, 
however,  as  is  frequently  the  case  among  mortals, 
when  accomplished,  tend  not  to  the  object  they 
have  in  view.  What  is  it  to  Englishmen  whether 
the  Dutch  sniggarsee  the  French,  or  the  French 
guillotine  the  Dutch  ?  whether  the  Spaniards  poig- 
nard,  or  are  poignarded  ?  What  is  it  to  Englishmen 
whether  their  enemies  perish  on  the  scaffold,,  or  in 
the  field,  or  whether  they  die  with  hunger  ?  "  Ven- 
"  geance !"  cry  they,  "  vengeance  .on  our  foes  ! 
"  whether  at  Paris,  Madrid,  or  Amsterdam  !"  And, 
indeed,  such  is  the  situation  of  things  at  present, 
that,  were  it  not  well  known  that  our  revolution  was 
the  finest  thing  that  ever  happened  for  mankind  in 
general;  were  it  not  well  known  that  the  brave  and 
generous  nations  that  assisted  us  were  a&uated  by 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motives,  one 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  fear  that  heaven  had 
yielded  to  the  vindictive  prayer  of  the  English.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  vengeance  is  as  sweet  to 
our  ci-devant  King  as  it  is  to  some  of  us  ;  but,  if  it 
be,  what  a  luxury  it  rriust  be  to  him  to  see  the 
family  of  Bourbon  ruined,  root  and  branch,  despised, 
spit  upon,  and  trodden  under  foot  ?  to  see  the 
baffled  French  nobility,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
liberty  madness  that  they  caught  during  the  Ameri 
can  war,  wandering  like  vagabonds,  or  pining  in 
dungeons  ?  to  see  them  receiving  alms  from  his 
own  subjects,  or,  which  is  still  worse,  to  see  them, 
the  very  men  who  served  with  so  much  honour 
under  the  American  flag,  the  very  men  who  led 
forth  his  army  captive  from  York  Town,  to  see 
them  (oh  I  liberty,  well  mayest  thou  hide  thy  pretty 

face), 
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Face),  to  see  them cringing  to  his  secreta 
ries,  and  requesting  the  honour  of  serving  under  the 
royal  standard  of  Great  Britain  !  And  what  a  more 
than  luxury  must  it  be  to  him  to  see  the  Stadtholder 
throwing  himself  and  his  children  upon  his  genero 
sity,  asking  bread  to  eat,  and  a  hole,  to  thrust  his  head 
into  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  I  repeat  it,  that  the 
king  of  England  is  as  revengeful  as  some  of  us; 
neither  do  I  pretend  that  he  has  the  same  right  to 
be  so  ;  for  there  are  certain  privileges  that  are  the 
birthright  of  the  sons  of  liberty  and  equality,  and 
which  can  never  be  extended  to  despots  and  their 
satellites ;  but,  I  Will  venture  to  say,  that  if  some 
among  us  (mind,  I  do  not  say  all)  were  in  his  place 
at  this  moment,  they  would  think  themselves  the 
happiest  creatures  in  the  world. 

There  is  something  unaccountable  to  me  in  the 
reports  concerning  the  taking  of  Holland.  It  is  a 
conquest,  and  yet  the  poor  Dutch,  are  m^Q  free  and 
independent  by  it.  The  people  every  where  received 
the  French  with  open  arms,  and  yet  these  latter  have 
shown  infinite  bravery,  and  gained  everlasting  glory 
by  the  victory.  Before  the  French  entered  Holland 
the  people  were  starving,  but  as  soon  as  the  French 
arrived,  the  granaries  became  full  of  corn,  which. 
was  to  be  sent  off  immediately,  to  feed  the  gaunt 
sans  culottes  in  France,  and  so  spread  plenty  over 
Holland.  The  Dutch  fleet  is,  in  one  page  of  our 
newspapers,  added  to  the  French  navy,  to  light  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  Channel,  and  in  another,  it  is  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  by  itself,  to  fight  a  squadron  in 
the  North  Sea.  How  can  this  be,  you  bare-a — d. 
politicians  ?  How  can  all  this  be,  I  say  ? 

Yes,  the  Dutch  are  free,,  to  be  sure  ;  and  as  hap 
py  as  the  clays  are  long.  The  sans  culotte  general^ 
does  not  command  the  States  General  ;  he  invites 
them  only.  My  reader  will  recollect^  though,  that 

VOL.  ii.  L  the 
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the  citizens  of  France  were  invited  to  give  up  all 
their  gold  and  silver.  u  Invitations  from  superiors," 
says  Fielding,  "  favour  very  strongly  of  commands.'* 
So  master  Pichegru,  with  a  horde  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  barbarians  at  his  heels,  invites  the  re 
generated  Dutch  assembly  to  give  him  a  "  few 
"  millions  ;"  to  require  the  inhabitants  to  make  but 

"  frnSa^  mea?s  »"  to  ta^e  a  "  few  assi  gnats  in  place 
"  of  money  ;"  or  he  invites  them  to — — France 
and  the  guillotine.  There  is  an  infinite  resem 
blance  between  the  conduct  of  Pichegru  and  that 
of  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths.  When  this  last 
entered  Naples,  he  placed  a  guard  over  the  inhabi 
tants  to  prevent  them  from  over-eating  themselves, 
while  he  crammed  his  horde  for  another  expedition. 
But  in  some  respects  the  ancient  was  far  less  terrible 
than  the  modem  barbarian  ;  he  never  put  to  death 
a  single  priest,  never  robbed  a  church,  nor  was 
guilty  of  any  kind  of  sacrilege.  It  is  even  said, 
that  when  he  came  to  the  convent  of  St.  Benedict, 
he  heard  the  old  man  with  patience,  and  from  that 
time  forward  became  more  humane.  How  amiable 
do  the  Goths  appear,  when  compared  to.  the  modern 
French  ! 

Some  of  the  democratic  tribe  have  cried  aloud 
against  me,  for  speaking  of  the  Dutch  and  French 
under  the  names  of  Nick  Frog  and  the  Baboon ; 
but  let  them  remember,  that  while- they  talk  about 
John  Bull,  I  must,  and  will,  be  permitted  to  keep 
up  the  allegory,*  particularly  at  a  time  when  it  is 
become  more  strikingly  a-propos  tha-n  ever.  u  Jitpi- 
"  icr"  says  the  fable,  "  sent  the  frogs  a  log  of 
4C  wood-}"  to  reign  over  them  ;  but  a  bull  being  let 


*  The  render  has  seen  the  allegory,  I  allude  to,   in  Swift's 

rks. 

I  The  Stadtbolder  is  well  represented  by  a  log. 

e{  loose 
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*c  loose  in  the  pasture,  and  having  trod  the  guts  of 
"  a  few  of  them  out,  they  set  up  a  terrible  out- 
"  cry  against  the  stupidity  and  negligence  of  king 
"  log.  Jupiter  tired  at  last  with  their  everlasting 
"  croakings,  and  determined  to  punish  them  for 
"  their  ingratitude  to  his  anointed  log,  sent  them 
"  a  huge  baboon  that  gobbled  them  up  by  hun- 
cc  dreds  at  a  meal." 

Patriot  Paine,  the  heathen  philosopher,  has  ob 
served,  that  republics  never  marry*.  There  is 
more  humour  than  truth  in  this  observation  ;  for 
though  one  would  imagine,  that  the  name  of  sister 
which  they  give  to  each  other,  would  be  an  in 
superable  oar  to  such  an  union,  yet  experience 
proves  the  contrary ;  for  the  French  republic  does 
not  only  marry,  but  is  guilty  of  polygamy.  She 
has  already  espoused  the  republic  of  Batavia  (com 
monly  called  Holland,)  and  the  poor  little  Geneva, 
and  she  is  now  swaggering  about  like  a  Jack 
wh — -e~j~  with  a  couple  of  under  punks  at  her  heels. 

She 


*  I  must  not  leave  the  hen  then  in  possession  of  this  remark; 
he  stole  it  from  Sterne,  and  he  stole  it  from  Madame  de  Pom 
padour,  and  she  stole  it,  perhaps,  from  Louis  XV. 

f  Let  any  man  read  the  Revffaieat,  and  see  if  France  is  not 
the  real  whore  of  Babylon. 

"  I  saw  a  woman  sil  upon   a  beast  (the  convention^)   full  of 

*  names  of  blasphemy — She  had  a  cup  in  her  handy?///  of ' abomi- 
'  nations — She   was  drunk    V/ith    the    blood   of  ihe   martyrs  of 
1  Jesus. — Her  judgment  shall   come    in  an    hour:    her    mer- 
'  cbandise,  her  gold,   silver,   precious  stones,  ivood,  wijie,   oil,   and 
'  fine  flour,  wheat,  beasts  and  sbeep,  and  horses,   and  chariots,  and 
'  slaves. — All  things  which    are  dainty    and  godly  shall  depart 

*  from  hen — The  merchants   shall  Cry,  alas  !    that   great    city 
that  was  clothed  \njine  linen  and  purple ,  and  decked  with  gold, 
is  come  to  nought. — And  no  craftsmen,  of  whatsoever  craft, 
shall  be  found  any  more  in  her,  and  the  sound  of  a  mill-stone 
shall  be  heard  no  more  in  her.  ?nd  the  light  of  a  candk&h&\\ 
shine  no  more  in  her,  and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and 
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She  wanted  to  make  love  to  the  cheek  of  John  Bull, 
but  John,  beast  as  he  is,  had  too  much  grace  to  be 
seduced  by  her.  "No',"  said  John,  "you  hea- 
"  thenish  cannibal,  I  will  not  touch  you ;  you 
"  reek  with  blood  ;  get  from  my  sight,  you  stab- 
"  bing  strumpet  !"  John  was  half  right ;  for  she 
is  indeed  a  cruel  spouse  ;  something  like  the  brazen 
image  formerly  made  use  of  in  Hungary,  that 
cracked  the  bones,  and  squeezed  out  the  blood 
and  guts  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  its  em 
braces. 

How  happy  were  we  in  escaping  a  marriage  with 
a  termagant  like  this  I  we  were,  indeed,  within  an 
inch  of  it.  Brissot  and  his  crew  sent  out  one  of 
their  citizens  (who  had  been  employed  with  sa 
much  success  in  negociating  the  marriage  with  Ge 
neva*)  to  marry  us  by  proxy,  and  the  democrats 
were  beginning  to  sing,  "  come  haste  to  the  wed- 
"  ding  ;"  when  the  President,  who  had  not  burnt 
his  bible,  saw  that  the  laws  of  consanguinity  did 
not  allow  of  a  marriage  between  two  sisters,  and 
therefore,  like  a  good  old  father  of  his  country, 
he  peremptorily  forbad  the  bans.  Heavens  bless 
him  for  it !  if  he  had  not  done  this,  we  might 
Jong  ago  have  seen  the  citi&en  inviting  the  Congress, 
as  Pichegru  does  the  Dutch  assembly,  to  send  him 
live  hundred  oxen  for  breakfast. — He  had  already 
begun  to  scamper  about  our  streets- with  his  sans 
culottes  dragoons  (among  whom,  be  it  remembered, 
some  of  our  democrats  were  base  enough  to  enrol 


"  "bride  shall  be   heard   no  more  in  her. — And  the  slip-master, 
**  arid  all  tbe  company  vi.sbips,  shall  stand  aloof" 

Let  no  one,  then  pretend  that  Rome  is  pointed  out  by  the 
scarlet  wbore  j  it  is  France  scarlet  ivith  blood. 

*  Cithfji  Genet  was  a  principal  actor  in  bringing  about  the 
revolution  at  Geneva.  See  the  history  of  that  revolution  putr- 
lishul  lately  by  J.  Fenno,  at  Philadelphia. 

themselves,) 
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themselves,)  and  he  would,  by  this  time,  perhaps, 
have  ordered  us,  and  not  without  reason,  to  call 
Philadelphia,  Commune  ArFranchie. 

The  Convention,  finding  that  we  were  not  to  be 
won  by  tins  boorish  kind  of  courtship,  began  to 
send  us  billets  doux  to  sooth  us  into  compliance. 
Among  these,  that  which  invites  us  to  change  our 
weights  and  measures  is  remarkable  enough  to  me 
rit  a  particular  notice.  A  citizen  somebody  had 
been  to  measure  the  terrestrial  are  contained  be 
tween  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  from  which  opera 
tion  it  appeared  that  we  ought  (at  the  invitation  of 
the  French)  to  divide  our  found  into  ten  ounces,  our 
gallon  into  ten  quarts ,  our  day  into  ten  hours,  our 
quadrant  into  a  hundred- degrees,  tkc.  &c.  &c.  just 
like  Hud i  bras, 

"  For  hr  by  geometric  scale 
"  Could  take  the  *ize  of  pots  of  ale, 
"  And  tell  by  lines  and  tangents  strait, 
"  If  bread  and  butter  \vamrd  weight." 

This  communication  was  a  sort  of  a  present  by 
way  of  breaking  the  ice  ;  artful  gallants  begin  with 
trifles  ;  a  handkerchief,  a  ring,  any  bauble  marked 
with  the  lover's  name,  paves  the  way  in  affairs  of 
Jove.  If  we  had  set  about  making  the  alterations, 
which  we  were  invited  to  make,  we  should,  un 
doubtedly,  have  been  invited  to  divide  our  year 
according  to  the  decadery  calendar,  abolish  Chris 
tianity,  and  punish  with  death  those  who  should 
have  dared  to  worship  "  the  ci-devant  Gorf."  I  al 
most  wonder  that  these  generous  enlighteners  of  the 
world,  these  generous  encouragers  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  had  not  sent  us,  along  with  the  models 
of  weights  and  measures,  models  of  their  lantern 
posts  and  guillotines.  They  talk  about  their  nauti 
cal  discoveries,  why  had  they  not  sent  us,  then,  a 
model  of  their  drowning  boats,  by  which  fifty 

L  3  women 
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women  and  children  were  sent  to  the  bottom  at  a 
time  ?  They  might  also  have  obliged  us  with  an 
essay  on  the  method  of  making  bread,  without  ta 
king  the  bran  out  of  the  flour ;  and  how  well 
pleased  must  the  Congress  have  been  with  a  trea 
tise  on  legislative  boxing  !*  Bat,  as  the  French 
have  all  the  honour  of  these  discoveries,  so,  I  sup 
pose,  they  mean  to  have  all  the  profit  too,  and  God 
punish  the  villain  that  would  wish  to  rob  them  of  it, 
I  say. 

The  Convention,  in  this  communication,  resem 
ble  Jack  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  ^  Flay,  pull,  tear 
"  all  off,"  say  they,  "  let  not  a  single  stitch  of  the 

t(  livery  of  that  d— d  rogue,  John  Bull,  remain." 

The  Congress,  however,  have  thought  proper  to 
imitate  the  phlegmatic  good  nature  of  Brother 
Martin.  "  Steady,  boys,  steady,"  said  they  one  to 
another  ;  "  those  fellows,  there,  are  got  keel  up- 
«  permost,  and  they  want  to  see  us  in  the  same 
"  plight." — I  would  have  given  a  trifle  for  a  view 
of  the  Senators  when  they  received  this  ten-ounces- 
to-the-pound  proposal  ;  the  gravity  of  a  senator 
surpasses  what  I  conceived  of  it,  if  they  did  not 
run  a  risk  of  bursting  their  sides.  The  notice  they 
have  taken  of  it,  will,  I  hope,  prevent  like  invita 
tions  for  the  future  ;  and  convince  the  French  that 
our  Congress  is  not  an  assembly 

"  Where  quicks  and  quirks,  in  dull  debates, 
"  Dispute  on  maximums  andweigbts, 

"  And  cut  the  land  in  squares; 
"  Making  king  mob,  guiph  down  the  cheat, 
"  And  singling  for  themselves  tbeivbeat, 

"  Leave  for  the  herd  the  tares. ^ 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  French  are  irritated 


*  See  Dunlap's  gazette  of  May  8th   1/05,  for  an  account  of 
a  bruising  match  in  the  National  Convention. 

at 
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at  our  sangfroid,  or  at  our  consulting  our  interests 
with  other  nations,  or  how  it  is,  but  certainly  they 
begin  to  show  their  good  will  to  us  in  a  very  odd 
manner.     Their   depredations    on    our  commerce 
have  already  surpassed  those  of  the  English.     One 
captain  writes :  "  I  have  been  robbed  by  them  ;  they 
(e  have  broken  open  my   trunks,  mid  took  my  all.'9 
Another  says ;  "  they  have  called  me  a  damned  An- 
*(  glo- American,  beat  me,  and  thrown   me  into  pri- 
"  son."     Another  says  :  "  They  have  kept  me  here 
"  these  four  months ;  they  do  what  they  please  with 
((  my  cargo  ;  and  the  lord  knows  what  will  become  of 
"  me"     Another  petitions  the  sans   culotte  Gene 
ral,  and  concludes  with,  "  your  petitioner  shall  ever 
"  pray  /" — And  is  this  all  ?    Do  they   now  talk  of 
these  things  with  the  humility  of  slaves  ?  No,  ex 
ecrations  !  Have    they   emptied  their  galls  on  the 
English  !  Is  there  not  one  curse,  one  poor  spiteful 
curse,    left  for   the  sans  culottes  ?  Ye  Gods!  how 
men  are  sometimes  ice  and  sometimes  fire  !   When 
the   English  took  our  vessels,  what  patriot  bosom 
did  not  burn  with  rage  ?  There  was  nothing  talked 
of  but  vengeance,  war,  and  confiscation.     Where 
is  now  all  this  '*  republican  ardour,"  where  are  all 
those  young  men  who  "  burnt  for   an  opportunity 
"  to  defend    the   liberty,  rights,  and   property   of 
"  their  country  ?"  Where  are  all  those  courageous 
captains,  who  entered  into  an   association  to  oblige 
the  government  to  declare   war  ?  Are   they  dead  ? 
do  they  sleep  ?   or  are  they  gone  with   their   chief 
Barney,  to  fight,  like  Swisses,  for  the  French  Con 
vention  ?  Last  year  about  this  time,  nothing  was 
to  be  heard    but  their  malicious  left-handed  "com 
plaints  ;  a  rough  word  or  a  wry  look  was  thought 
sufficient  to  rouze  the  whole  union  to  revenge  the 
insults  they  received  on  the  high  seas.     They  now 
seem  as  insensible  to  every  insult  as  the  images  at 
the  head  of  their  vessels ;  submit  to   their  fate 

£  4  with 
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with  Christian  resignation,  with,  "  Lord  have  mcr- 
(C  cy  upon   us,"  and,  "  your  petitioners   will  ever 

1C  I  " 

f  pray  ! 

If  any  one  wants  to  be    convinced  that  the  de 
mocratic  out-cry  about  the  British  depredations  was 
intended  to  plunge  us  into  war  and  misery,  let  him 
look  at  their  conduct  at  the  present  moment.     An 
Envoy  Extraordinary  was  sent  to  England  to  demand 
restitution,  which  has  not  only  been  granted,  but  a 
long  wished-for  commercial    treaty   has  also   been 
negociated.     One  would  think  that  this  would  sa 
tisfy  all  parties  ;  one  would  think  that  this  would 
even  shut  the  mouths  of  the    democrats  ;   but   no  ; 
this  is  all  wrong,  and  they  are  beginning  to  tear  the 
treaty  to  pieces,  before  they  know  any  thing  about 
it ;  they  have   condemned  the  whole,   before   they 
know  any  single  article  of  it.     They  were  eternally 
abusing  Mr.  Pitt,    because   he    kept  aloof  in    the 
business,  and  now  he  has  complied,   they  say,  that 
no  such  thing  should  ever    have   been  thought  of. 
"  What,"   say  they,  "  make   a   treaty  wirh   Great 
Britain  ?" — And  why  not,  wiseacres  ?     Who  would 
you  make  a  treaty  with,  but  those  with  whom   you 
trade  ?     You    are    afraid    of    giving    umbrage     to 
France,  eh  ?     Is    this  language    worthy    an    inde 
pendent  nation  ?     What  is  France  to  us,   that   cur 
destiny  is  to  be  linked  to  hers  ?  that  we  are  not  to 
thrive  because  she  is  a  bankrupt  ?     She  has  no  ar 
ticles  of  utility  to  sell  us,  nor  will  she  have  where 
with  to  pay  us  for  what  she  buys.     Great  Britain, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  ready  money  customer ;  what 
she  furnishes  us  is,  in  general,  of  the  iirst  necessity, 
for  which   she  gives    us,    besides,  a  long   credit  : 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  fortunes  are   made   in 
this   country  upon   the    bare    credit  given   by  the 
merchants  of  Great  Britain. 

Think  not,  reader,  whatever  advantages  we  are 
about  to  derive  from  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 

that 
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that  I  wish  to  see  such  a  marked  partiality  shown 
for  that  nation,  as  has  hitherto  appeared  for  the 
French ;  such  meannesses  may  be  overlooked  in 
those  despicable  states  that  are  content  to  roll  as  the 
satellites  of  others,  in  a  Batavia  or  Geneva,  but 
in  us  it  never  can.  No  ;  let  us  forget  that  it  is 
owing  to  Great  Britain  that  this  country  is  not  now 
an  uninhabited  desert ;  that  the  land  we  possess 
was  purchased  from  the  aborigines  with  the  money 
of  an  Englishman  ;  that  his  hands  traced  the 
streets  on  which  •  we  walk.  Let  us  forget  from 
whom  we  are  descended,  and  persuade  our  children 
that  we  are  the  sons  of  the  gods,  or  the  accidental 
offspring  of  the  elements  ;  let  us  forget  the  scalp 
ing  knives  of  the  French,  to  which  we  were  thirty 
years  exposed  ;  but  let  us  never  forget  that  we  are 
pot  Frenchmen. 


CON- 


CONGRESSIONAL    PROCEEDINGS, 


SUMMARY 


OF    THE 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   CONGRESS, 


THE      SESSION       WHICH       COMMENCED     ON     THE 
FOURTH    OF   NOVEMBER,    17Q4. 


JL  HE  two  houses  adjourned  sine  die,  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1795,  after  having  spent  four  months  in 
wrangling  about  trifles.  The  Senate  was  composed 
of  men  who  were  very  well  disposed  to  aid  and 
support  the  Executive  ;  but,  this  was  far  from  be 
ing  the  case  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  majority  was  clearly  on  the  French,  or  demo 
cratic,  side.  The  dispositions  of  the  two  assem 
bles  will  be  distinctly  ascertained  by  their  answers 
to  the  President's  speech. 

PRESIDENTS   SPEECH, 

Delivered  to  tie  two  Houses  on  the  IQtb  of  November,  ]  7£)4> 

Fellow    Citizens   of  the   Senate,    and   of  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

WHEN  we  call  to  mind  the  gracious  indul 
gence  of  heaven,  by  which  the  American  people 
became  a  nation  ;  when  we  survey  the  general  pros 
perity  of  our  country,  and  look  forward  to  the 

riches 
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riches,  power,  and  happiness,  to  which  it  seems 
tined  ;  with  the  deepest  regret  do  1  announce  to 
you,  that,  during  your  recess,  some  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  been  found  capable  of 
an  insurrection.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  charac 
ter  of  our  government,  and  to  its  stability,  which 
cannot  be  shaken  by  the  enemies  of  order,  freely 
to  unfold  the  course  of  this  event. 

During  the  session  of  the  year  17QO  it  was  ex 
pedient  to  exercise  the  legislative  power  granted  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  "  to  lay  and 
collect  excises."  In  a  majority  of  the  States 
scarcely  an  objection  was  heard  to  this  mode  of 
taxation.  In  some,  indeed,  alarms  were  at  first 
conceived,  until  they  were  banished  by  reason  and 
patriotism.  In  the  four  western  counties  of  Penn 
sylvania*  a  prejudice,  fostered  and  embittered  by 
the  artifice  of  men  who  laboured  for  an  ascendancy 
Over  the  will  of  others  by  the  guidance  of  their 
passions,  produced  symptoms  of  riot  and  violence. 
It  is  well  known  that  Congress  did  not  hesitate  to 
examine  the  complaints  which  Were  presented  ;  and 
to  relieve  them,  as  far  as  justice  dictated,  or  gene 
ral  convenience  would  permit.  But  the  impression 
which  this  moderation  made  on  the  discontented^ 
did  not  correspond  with  what  it  deserved.  The 
arts  of  delusion  were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
efforts  of  designing  individuals..  The  very  for 
bearance  to  press  prosecutions  was  misinterpreted 
into  a  fear  of  urging  the  execution  of  the  laws : 
and  associations  of  men  began  to  denounce  threats 
against  the  officers  employed.  From  a  belief,  that, 
by  a  more  formal  concert  their  operation  might  be 
defeated,  certain  self-created  societies  assumed  the 
tone  of  condemnation.  Hence,  while  the  greater 
part  of  Pennsylvania  itself  were  conformed  them* 
selves  to  the  acts  of  excise,  a  few  counties  were 

resolved 
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resolved  to  frustrate  them.  It  was  now  perceived 
that  every  expectation  from  the  tenderness  which 
liad  been  hitherto  pursued,  was  unavailing,  and  that 
further  delay  could  only  create  an  opinion  of  im- 
potency  or  irresolution  in  the  government.  Legal 
process  was  therefore  delivered  to  the  marshal  ^ 
against  the  rioters  and  delinquent  distillers. 

No  sooner  was  he  understood  to  be  engaged  in 
this  duty,  than  the  vengeance  of  armed  men  was 
aimed  at  Ins  person,  and  the  person  and  property  of 
the  inspector  of  the  revenue.  They  fired  upon  the 
marshal,  arrested  him — and  detained  him,  for  some 
time,  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  obliged  by  the  jeo 
pardy  of  his  life,  to  renounce  the  service  of  other 
process,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  moun 
tain  :  and  a  deputation  was  afterwards  sent  to  him 
to  demand  a  surrender  of  that  which  he  bad  served. 
A  numerous  body  repeatedly  attacked  the  house  of 
the  inspector,  seized  his  papers  of  office — and 
finally  destroyed  by  fire,  his  buildings  and  whatso 
ever  they  contained.  Both  of  these  officers,  from  a 
just  regard  to  their  safety,  fled  to  the  seat  of  go 
vernment  ;  it  being  avowed,  that  the  motives  of 
such  outrages  were  to  compel  the  resignation  of  the 
inspector — to  withstand  by  force  of  arms  the  au 
thority  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  to  extort  a 
repeal  of  the  laws  of  excise,  and  an  alteration  in 
the  conduct  of  government. 

Upon  the  testimony  of  these  facts,  an  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
notified  to  me,  "  that  in  the  counties  of  Washing- 
"  ton  and  Allegheny  in  Pennsylvania  laws  of  the 
"  United  Stares  were  opposed,  and  the  execution 
6:  thereof  obstructed  by  combinations,  too  powerful 
"  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judi- 
tf  cial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the 
"  marshal  of  that  district."  On  this  call,  momen 
tous 
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tous  in  the  extreme,  I  sought  and  weighed,  whaf 
might  best  subdue  the  crisis.  On  the  one  handy 
the  judicary  was  pronounced  to  be  stripped  of  its 
capacity  to  enforce  the  laws  :  crimes,  which  reach 
ed  the  very  existence  of  socral  order,  were  perpe 
trated  without  controul ;  the  friends  of  government 
were  insulted,  abused,  and  overawed  into  silence,  or 
an  apparent  acquiescence  ;  and  to  yield  to  the  trea 
sonable  fury  of  so  small  a  portion  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  to  violate  the  fundamental  prin 
ciple  of  our  constitution,  which  enjoins  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  shall  prevail.  On  the  other, 
to  array  citizen  against  citizen — to  publish  the  dis 
honour  of  such  excesses — to  encounter  the  expense, 
and  other  embarrassments  of  so  distant  an  expedi 
tion  ;  were  steps  too  delicate — too  closely  inter 
woven  with  many  affecting  considerations,  to  be 
lightly  adopted.  I  postponed,  therefore,  the  sum 
moning  of  the  militia  immediately  into  the  field. 
But  I  required  them  to  be  held  in  readiness,  that  if 
my  anxious  endeavours  to  reclaim  the  deluded,  and 
to  convince  the  malignant  of  their  danger,  should 
be  fruitless,  military  force  might  be  prepared  to  act, 
before  the  season  should  be  too  far  advanced. 

My  proclamation  of  the  7th  of  August  last  was- 
accordingly  issued,  and  accompanied  by  the  ap 
pointment  of  commissioners,  who  were  charged  to 
repair  to  the  scene  of  insurrection.  They  were 
authorized  to  confer  with  any  bodies  of  men  or  in 
dividuals.  They  were  instructed  to  be  candid  and 
explicit,  in  stating  the  sensations,  which  had  been 
excited  in  the  executive,  and  his  earnest  wish  to 
avoid  a  resort  to  coercion  ;  to  represent,  however, 
that  without  submission,  coercion  must  be  the  reT 
sort ;  but  to  invite  them  at  the  same  time,  to  re 
turn  to  the  demeanor  of  faithful  citizens,  by  such 
accommodations  as  lay  within  the  sphere  of  ex 
ecutive  power — Pardon  too,  was  tendered  to  them 
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by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  upon  no  other  condition  than  a 
satisfactory  assurance  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Although  the  report  of  the  commissioners  mark 
their  firmness  and  abilities,  and  must  unite  all  vir 
tuous  men,  by  shewing,  that  the  means  of  concili 
ation  have  been  exhausted ;  all  of  those  who  had. 
committed  or  abetted  the  tumults,  did  not  subscribe 
the  mild  form,  which  was  proposed  as  the  atone 
ment  ;  and  the  indications  of  a  peaceable  temper 
were  neither  sufficiently  general,  nor  conclusive,  to 
recommend  or  warrant,  the  farther  suspension  or 
march  of  the  militia. 

Thus,  the  painful  alternative  could  not  be  dis 
carded.  I  ordered  the  militia  to  march  ;  after  once 
more  admonishing  the  insurgents  in  my  proclama 
tion  of  the  25th  of  September  last. 

It  was  a  task  too  difficult  to  ascertain  with  pre 
cision  the  lowest  degree  of  force,  competent  to  the 
quelling  of  the  insurrection.  From  a  respecl,  in 
deed  to  economy,  and  the  care  of  my  fellow* 
citizens,  belonging  to  the  militia,  it  would  have 
gratified  me  to  accomplish  such  an  estimate.  My 
very  great  reluctance  to  ascribe  too  much  import 
ance  to  the  opposition,  had  its  extent  been  accu 
rately  seen,  would  have  been  a  decided  induce 
ment  to  the  smallest  efficient  numbers. — In  this 
uncertainty,  therefore,  I  put  into  motion  fifteen 
thousand  men,  as  being  an  army,  which,  according 
to  all  human  calculation,  would  be  prompt,  and 
adequate  in  every  view  ;  and  might,  perhaps,  by 
rendering  resistance  desperate,  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood.  Quotas  had  been  assigned  to  the  states 
of  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir 
ginia;  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  having  de 
clared  on  this  occasion,  an  opinion,  which  justified  a 
requisition  to  the  other  states. 

As   commander   in  chief    of  the  militia,   when 
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called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  % 
J  have  visited  the  places  of  general  rendezvous,  to* 
obtain  more  exact  information,  and  to  direct  a  plan1 
for  ulterior  movements.  Had  there  been  room  for 
a  persuasion,  that  the  laws  were  secure  from  obstruc 
tion  ;  that  the  civil  magistrate  was  able  to  bring  ta 
justice  such  of  the  most  euipable,  as  have  not  em 
braced  the  proffered  terms  of  amnesty,  and'  may  be 
deemed  fit  objects  of  example  ;  that  the  friends  to 
peace  and  good  government  were  not  in  need  of 
that  aid  and  countenance,  which  they  ought  always 
to  receive  ;  and,  I  trust,  ever  will  receive,  against 
the  vicious  and  turbulent ;  I  should  have  caught 
with  avidity  the  opportunity  of  restoring  the  militia 
to  their  families  and  home.  But  succeeding  intelli- 
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gence  has  tended  to  manifest  the  necessity  of  what 
Las  been  done  :  it  being  now  confessed  by  those 
who  were  not  irrclrned  to  exaggerate  the  ill-conduct 
of  the  insurgents,  that  their  malevolence  was  not 
pointed  fnerely  to  a  particular  law;  but  that  a  spirit, 
inimical  to  all  order,  lias  actuated  many,  of  the  of 
fenders.  If  the  state  of  things  had  afforded  reason 
lor  the  continuance  of  my  presence  with  the  army, 
it  would  not  have  been  withholden.  But  every  ap 
pearance  assuring  such  an  issue,  as  will  redound  to 
the  reputation  and1  strength  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  judged  it  most  proper,  to  resume  my  chities  at 
the  seat  of  government ;  leaving '  the  chief  com 
mand  with  the  governor  of  Virginia. 

Still,  however,  as  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  com 
motion  lik-e  the  present,  whatsoever  may  be  the 
pretence,  the  purposes  of  mischief  and  revenge  may 
not  be  laid  aside ;  the  stationing  of  a  small  force 
for  a  certain  period  in  the  four  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  indispensable,  whether  we  con 
template  the  situation  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws;  or  of  others,  who* 
may  have  exposed  themselves  by  an  honourable 
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attachment  to  them.  Thirty  days  from  the  com 
mencement  of  this  session,  being  the  legal  limita 
tion  of  the  employment  of  the  militia,  Congress 
cannot  be  too  early  occupied  with  this  subject. 

Among  the  discussions  which  may  arise  from  this 
aspect  of  our  affairs,  and  from  the  documents  which 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress,  it  will  not  escape 
their  observation,  that  not  only  the  inspector  of  the 
revenue,  but  other  officers  of  the  United  States  in 
Pennsylvania,  have,  from  their  fidelity  in  the  dis 
charge  of  their  functions,  sustained  material  inju 
ries  to  their  property.  The  obligation  and  policy 
of  indemnifying  them,  are  strong  and  obvious.  It 
may  also  merit  attention,  whether  policy  will  not 
enlarge  this  provision  to  the  retribution  of  other 
citizens,  who,  though  not  under  the  ties  of  office, 
may  have  suffered  damage  by  their  generous  ex 
ertions  for  upholding  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 
The  amount,  even  if  all  the  injured  were  included, 
would  not  be  great ;  and  on  future  emergencies  the. 
government  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  influence 
of  an  example,  that  he  who  incurs  a  loss  in  its  de 
fence,  shall  find  a  recompence  in  its  liberality. 

While  there  is  cause  to  lament,  that  occurrences 
of  this  nature  should  have  disgraced  the  name,  or 
interrupted  the  tranquillity,  of  any  part  of  our  com 
munity,  or  should  have  diverted  to  a  new  application 
any  portion  of  the  public  resources,  there  are  not 
wanting  real  and  substantial  consolations  for  the 
misfortune.  It  has  demonstrated,  that  our  pros 
perity  rests  on  solid  foundations;  by  furnishing  an 
additional  proof  that  my  fellow  citizens  understand 
the  true  principles  of  government  and  liberty;  that 
they  feel  their  inseparable  union;  that  notwith 
standing  all  the  devices  which  have  been  used  to 
sway  them  from  their  interest  and  duty,  they  are 
now  as  ready  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  law 
against  licentious  invasions,  as  they  were  to  defend 
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their  rights  against  usurpation.  It  has  been  a  spec* 
tacle,  displaying  to  the  highest  advantage  the  value 
of  republican  government,  to  behold  the  most  and  tlie 
least  wealthy  of  our  citizens  standing  in  the  same 
ranks,  as  private  soldiers,  pre-eminently  distinguished 
by  being  the  army  of  the  constitution  ;  undeterred  by  a 
march  of  three  hundred  miles  over  rugged  mountains, 
by  the  approach  of  an  inclement  season,  or  by  any  other 
discouragement  *  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  to  acknow 
ledge 


*  What  foreigner  was  there,  who  did  not  believe,  upon 
reading  this  Speech,  that  the  militia  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  ardour  to  march  on  this  occasion  ?  yet,  hoAV  far,  how 
very  far,  was  this  frombeingtheca.se!  The  fa6t  is,  the  army 
was  assembled  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  though  every  art 
was  made  use  of  to  induce  the  militia  to  turn  out.  But,  not 
to  suffer  so  important  a  truth  to  rest  on  bare  assertion,  let  us 
refer  to  the  official  report,  made  on  the  idth  of  January,  l/()5, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  that  State. 

This  Report  was  made  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  "  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
"  causes  of  the  Militia  Not  turning  out  promptly  on  the  late  ve 
"  quisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  suppress 
"  the  Insurrection  in  the  Western  Counties." — The  Secretary, 
after  detailing  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  the  Governor 
to  induce  the  militia  to  obey  his  summons,  proceeds  thus,  in 
relating  the  result : 

"  The  Inspector  of  militia  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  al 
most  daily  called  at  the  Secretary's  office  with  representa 
tions  of  the  embarrassment,  kulicD  be  experienced  in  combing 
ivitb  the  requisition  ;  and  repeatedly  expressed  bis  doubt  of  suc 
cess" — "  The  return  from  the  County  of  Philadelphia  con 
cluded  with  stating,  that  there  was  'very  little  pro spefl  of  ob- 
t  ainin%  tie  quota  of  that  County" — "The  return  from  Bucks 
County  stated,  that  the  pay  of  the  militia  xvas  universally 
oVjc-ctrd  to,  and  that  there  was  no  bope  of  completing  the  quota 
of  the  County ',  nor  did  that  County,  at  last,  send  its  quota  to  the 
iddr — "  Montgomery  County  sent  no  quota  to  tbrfeld"— 
"  The  return  from  Chester  County  stated,  that  several  of  the 
"  Officers  had  actually  resigned  tbeir  commissions."— The  militia 
did  not  like  the  servicf  tbty  were  ordered  on.  "  The  return  from  Dela- 
"  ware  County  ex  pressed  ^^7 /  doubts  of  being  able  to  raise  tbe  quota" 
— "  1'Voai  Dauphin  County  the  return  btuted,  that  "  the  militia 
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ledge  the  efficacious  and  patriotic  co-operation 
which  I  have  experienced  from  the  chief  magis 
trates  of  the  States  to  which  my  requisitions  have 
been  addressed. 

To  every  description  indeed  of  citizens  let  praise 
be  given.  But  let  them  persevere  in  their  affec 
tionate  vigilance  over  that  precious  repository  of 
American  happiness,  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Let  them  cherish  it  too,  for  the  sake  of 
those,  who,  from  every  clime,  are  daily  seeking  a 
dwelling  in  our  land.  And  when  in  the  calm  mo 
ments  of  reflection,  they  shall  have  retraced  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection  ;  let  them 
determine,  whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by 
combinations  of  men,  who,  careless  of  consequences, 


"  said  they  were  ready  to  march  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  not 
"  against  tbcir  fellow  citizens"'—  Precisely  the  same  is  reported 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  militia  in  the  other  counties  of 
the  Slate,  and  it  is  well  known,  that,  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania 
was  at  last  raised  (in  part  only)  by  a  bounty  given  by  the  Legis 
lature,  who  were  assembled  for  the  express  purpose  on  the  2d  of 
September.  So  that,  these  gallant  citizen-soldiers,  on  whose 
patriotic  conduct  Washington  passes  such  a  lofty  eulogium,  were, 
after  all,  a  set  of  the  most  despicable  mercenaries  that  ever 
stepped  to  the  beat  of  the  drum.  Their  -principles  forbade  them 
march  against  their  dear  fellow  citizens,  'till  they  were  paid  for 
so  doing  !  So  much  for  a  republican  patriotism  ;  so  much 
for  those  men,  who,  as  the  President  says,  were  "  pre- 
"  eminently  distinguished  b,y  being  the  army  of  the  Consti- 


This  part  of  the  Speech  was  no  more  than  one  rf  those  pious 
frauds,  which  the  American  government  is  continually  piactis- 
ing,  with  the  laudable;  intention  of  keeping  the  Sovereign  People 
in  good  humour,  and  of  deceiving  the  rest  of  the  world.  But, 
methinks,  that  Washington  might,  on  sucb  tin  occasion,  have  for 
borne  to  revive  what  he  has  the  audacity  to  call  the  "  usurpa- 
"  tiori'  of  Great  Britain.  Having  just  returned  from  dragoon 
ing  the  poor  Sovereign  People  into  a  compliance  with  a  heavy 
excise  on  tbcir  only  drink,  be  surely  might  have  forborne  to  remind 
them,  that  they  were  justly  punished  for  rebelling  against  their 
Sovereign  on  account  of  a  three-penny  tax  on  teaJ 
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and  disregarding  the  unerring  truth  that  those,  who 
rouse,  cannot  always  appease  a  civil  convulsion, 
have  disseminated,  from  an  ignorance  or  perversion 
of  facts,  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  accusations  of 
the  whole  government. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  the  engagement,  which  I 
took,  when  I  entered  into  office,  "  to  the  best  of 
"  my  ability  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
"  constitution  of  the  United  States,"  on  you,  gentle 
men,  and  the  people  by  whom  you  were  deputed,  I 
rely  for  support. 

In  the  arrangement?,  to  which  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  contingency  will  naturally  draw  your  atten 
tion,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  militia 
laws  have  exhibited  such  striking  defects,  as  could 
not  have  been  supplied  but  by  the  zeal  of  our 
citizems.  Besides  the  extraordinary  expense  and 
waste,  which  are  not  the  least  of  the  defects,  every 
appeal  to  those  laws  is  attended  with  a  doubt  on  its 
success. 

The  devising  and  establishing  of  a  well  regula 
ted  militia,  would  be  a  genuine  source  of  legisla 
tive  honour,  and  a  perfect  title  to  public  gratitude. 
I,  therefore,  entertain  a  hope,  that  the  present  ses 
sion  will  nor  pass,  without  carrying  to  its  full  ener 
gy  the  power  of  organizing,  arming,  and  discipli 
ning  the  militia;  and  thus  providing,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  constitution,  for  ealli-ng  them  forth 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insur 
rections,  and  repel  invasions. 

As  auxiliary  to  the  state  of  our  defence,  to  which 
Congress  cannot  too  frequently  recur,  they  will  not 
omit  to  inquire,  whether  the  fortifications,  which 
have  been  already  licenced  by  law  be  commensu 
rate  with  our  exigencies. 

The  intelligence  from  the  army  under  the  com 
mand  of  General  Wayne,  is  a  happy  presage  to  our 
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military  operations  .against  the  hostile  Indians  north 
of  the  Ohio.  From  the  advices  which  have  been 
forwarded,  the  advance  which  he  has  made,  must 
have  damped  the  ardour  of  the  savages,  and  weak 
ened  their  obstinacy  in  waging  war  against  the 
United  States.  And  yet,  even  at  this  late 
hour,  when  our  power  to  punish  them  cannot  be 
questioned,  we  shall  not  be  unwilling  to  cement  a 
lasting  peace,  upon  terms  of  candour,  equity,  and 
good  neighbourhood. 

Towards  none  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  overtures 
of  friendship  been  spared.  The  creeks  in  particu 
lar  are  covered  from  incroachment  by  the  interpo 
sition  of  the  general  government,  and  that  of  Ge 
orgia.  From  a  desire  also  to  remove  the  discontents 
t)f  the  Six  Nations^  a  settlement  at  Presqu'isle,  on, 
the  Lake  Erie,  has  been  suspended  ;  and  an  agent 
is  now  endeavouring  to  redlify  any  misconception, 
into  which  they  may  have  fallen.  But  I  cannot  re 
frain  from  again  pressing  upon  your  deliberations, 
the  plan  which  I  recommended  at  the  last  session, 
for  the  improvement  of  harmony  with  all  the  Indi 
ans  within  <our  limits ;  by  the  fixing  and  conduct 
ing  of  trading  h-ou-ses^  upon  the  principles  them, 
expressed. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  time  which  has  elapsed,  since  the  com 
mencement  of  our  fiscal  measures,  has  developed 
.our  pecuniary  resources,,  so  as  to  open  the  way  for 
a  definitive  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debt.  It  is  believed,  that  the  result  is  such,  as  to 
encourage  Congress  to  consummate  this  work  with 
out  delay.  Nothing  can  more  promote  the  per 
manent  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  grateful  to  our  constituents.  Indeed, 
whatsoever  is  unfinished  of  our  system  of  public 
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credit,  cannot  be  benefited  by  procrastination,  and 
as-  far  as  may  be  practicable,  we  ought  to  place  that 
credit  on  grounds,  which  cannot  be  disturbed,  and 
to  prevent  that  progressive  accumulation  of  debt 
which  must  ultimately  endanger  all  governments. 

An  estimate  of  the  necessary  appropriations,  in 
cluding  the  expenditures,  into  which  we  have  been 
driven  by  the  insurrection,  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the   House  of 
Representatives, 

The  mint  of  the  United  States  has  entered  upon 
the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  consider 
able  sums  of  defective  coins  and  bullion  have  been 
lodged  with  the  director  by  individuals.  There  is 
a  pleasing  prospect  that  the  institution  will,  at  no 
remote  day,  realize  the  expectation,  which  was 
originally  formed  of  its  utility. 

In  subsequent  communications,  certain  circum 
stances  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  will 
be  transmitted  to  Congress.  However,  it  may  not 
be  unseasonable  to  announce,  that  my  policy  in  our 
foreign  transactions  has  been,  to  cultivate  peace 
with  all  the  world  ;  to  observe  treaties  with  pure 
and  absolute  faith ;  to  check  every  deviation  from 
the  line  of  impartiality ;  to  explain  what  may  have 
been  misapprehended  ;  and  correct  what  may  have 
been  injurious  to  any  nation  ;  and  having  thus  ac 
quired  the  right,  to  lose  no  time  in  acquiring  the 
ability,  to  insist  upon  justice  being  done  to  ourselves. 

Let  us  unite,  therefore,  in  imploring  the  Su 
preme  Ruler  of  Nations,  to  spread  his  holy  pro 
tection  over  these  United  States : — to  turn  the  ma 
chinations  of  the  wicked  to  the  confirming  of  our 
constitution  ;  to  enable  us  at  all  times  to  root  out 
internal  sedition,  and  put  invasion  to  flight ;  to 
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perpetuate  to  our  country  that  prosperity,  which 
his  goodness  has  already  conferred,  and  to  verify 
the  anticipations  of  this  government  being  a  safe 
guard  to  human  rights. 

G°.  WASHINGTON. 

United  States,         ) 
November  IQth,  1794.} 

ANSWER  OP  THE  SENATE. 

"  Sir, 

"We  receive  with  pleasure,  your  speech  to  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  ;  in  it  we  perceive  renew 
ed  proofs  of  that  vigilant  and  paternal  concern  for 
the  prosperity,  honour  and  happiness  of  our  coun 
try,  which  has  uniformly  distinguished  your  past 
administration." 

"  Our  anxiety  arising  from  the  licentious  and 
open  resistance,  to  the  laws,  in  the  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  increased  by  the  pro 
ceedings  of  certain  self-created  societies,  relative 
to  the  laws  and  administration  of  the  government ; 
proceedings  in  our  apprehension,  founded  in  po 
litical  error,  and  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to 
disorganize  our  government;  and  which,  by  in 
spiring  delusive  hopes  of  support,  have  been  in 
fluential  in  misleading  our  fellow  citizens  in  the 
scene  of  insurrection." 

"  In  a  situation  so  delicate  and  important,  the 
lenient  and  persuasive  measures  which  you  adopt 
ed,  merit  and  receive  our  affectionate  approba 
tion  ;  these  failing  to  procure  their  proper  effect, 
and  coercion  having  become  inevitable,  we  have 
derived  the  highest  satisfaction  from  the  enlight 
ened  patriotism,  and  animating  %eal  with  which 
the  citizens  of  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary 
land 
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land  and  Virginia  have  rallied  around  the  standard 
tf government ,  in  opposition  to  anarchy  and  insur 
rection."* 

"  Our  warm  and  cordial  acknowledgements  are 
due  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  wisdom  and  decision  with 
which  you  arrayed  the  militia,  to  execute  the  pub 
lic  will,  and  to  them  for  the  disinterestedness 
and  alacrity,  with  which  they  obeyed  your  sum 
mons." 

"  The  example  is  precious  to  the  theory  of  our 
government,  and  confers  the  brightest  honour 
upon  the  patriots  who  have  given  it." 

"  We  shall  readily  concur  in  such  farther  pro 
visions  for  the  security  of  eternal  peace,  and  due 
obedience  to  the  laws,  as  the  occasion  manifestly 
requires." 

"  The  effectual  organization  of  the  militia,  and 
a  prudent  attention  to  the  fortifications  of  our 
ports  and  harbours,  are  subjects  of  great  national 
importance,  and,  together  with  the  other  measures 
you  have  been  pleased  to  recommend,  will  receive 
our  deliberate  consideration." 

u  The  success  of  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  General  Wayne,  cannot  fail  to  produce  essen 
tial  advantages.  The  pleasure  with  which  we  ac 
knowledge  the  merits  of  that  gallant  general  and 
army,  is  enhanced  by  the  hope,  that  their  victo 
ries  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  just  and  durable 
peace  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

"  At  a  period  so  momentous  in  the  affairs  of 
nations,  the  temperate,  just,  and  firm  policy  that 
you  have  pursued  in  respect  to  foreign  powers,  has 
been  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  great  and 
essential  interest  of  our  country,  and  has  crea- 

*  See  Note  to  .the  President's  Speech. 
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ted  the  fairest  title  to   the  public  gratitude   and 
thanks." 

«  JOHN  ADAMS, 

<c  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
"  and  President  of  the  Senate." 


This,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  a  cheerful 
echo  of  the  President's  Speech;  and,  had  the 
other  house  showed  the  same  disposition,  at  this 
critical  time,  to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Exe 
cutive,  much  of  the  distress,  as  well  as  the  dis 
grace,  which  the  United  States  afterwards  experi 
enced,  would  have  been  avoided.  But,  that  they 
were  very  far  indeed  from  possessing  such  a  dispo 
sition  was  manifest  from  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  abstained  from  censuring  the  Speech,  and 
from  the  length  of  time,  which  they  occupied  in 
resolving  on  the  following  most  grudging  and  ill- 
natured  answer  to  it. 


ANSWER  OP  THE  REPRESENTATIVES. 
"  Sir, 

"  THE  House  of  Representatives,  calling  to 
rnind  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  the  happiness  of  living 
under  constitutions  and  laws,  which  rest  on  their 
authority  alone,  could  not  learn,  with  other  emo 
tions  than  those  you  have  expressed,  that  any  pare 
of  our  fellow  citizens  should  have  shewn  them 
selves  capable  of  an  insurrection;  and  we  learn 
with  the  greatest  concern,  that  any  misrepresenta 
tions,  whatever,  of  the  government  and  its  pro 
ceedings,  either  by  individuals  or  combinations  of 
men,  should  have  been  made,  and  so  far  credited, 

as 
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as  to  foment  the  flagrant  outrage,  which  has  been 
committed  on  the  laws." 

"  We  feel,  with  you,  the  deepest  regret,  at  so 
painful  an  occurrence  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 
As  men,  regardful  of  the  tender  interests  of  hu 
manity,  we  look  with  grief  at  scenes  which  might 
have  stained  our  land  with  civil  blood.  As  lovers 
of  public  order,  we  lament  that  it  has  suffered  so 
flagrant  a  violation  :  As  zealous  friends  of  Repub 
lican  Government,  we  deplore  every  occasion 
which,  in  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  may  be  turn 
ed  into  a  calumny  against  it." 

66  This  aspect  of  the  crisis,  however,  is  happily 
not  the  only  one  which  it  presents.  There  is  ano 
ther  which  yields  all  the  consolations  which  you 
have  drawn  from  it.  It  has  demonstrated  to  the 
candid  world,  as  well  as  to  the  American  people 
themselves,  that  the  great  body  of  them,  every 
where,  are  equally  attached  to  the  luminous  and 
vital  principle  of  our  constitution,  which  enjoins, 
i hat  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  prevail;  That 
they  understand  the  indissoluble  union  between 
true  liberty  and  regular  government :  That  they 
ieel  their  duties  no  less  than  they  are  watchful  over 
their  rights  :  That  they  will  be  as  ready  at  all  times 
to  crush  licentiousness,  as  they  have  been  to  de 
feat  usurpation.  In  a  word,  that  they  are  capable 
of  carrying  into  execution  that  noble  plan  of  self- 
government,  which  they  have  chosen  as  the  gua 
rantee  of  their  own  happiness,  and  the  asylum  for 
that  of  all  from  every  clime,  who  wish  to  unite 
their  destiny  with  ours." 

"  These  are  the  just  inferences  flowing  from  tie 
promptitude  ivith  which  tlie  summons  to  the  standard 
of  the  Laws  has  been  obeyed;*  and  from  the  sen- 

*  See  Note  to  the  President's  Speech. 
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timents  which  have  been  witnessed  in  every  de 
scription  of  citizens,  in  every  quarter  of  the  union. 
The  spectacle,  therefore,  when  viewed  in  its  true 
light,  may  well  be  affirmed  to  display  in  equal  lus 
tre  the  virtues  of  the  American  character,  and 
value  of  Republican  Government.  All  must  par 
ticularly  acknowledge  and  applaud  the  patriotism 
of  that  portion  of  citizens,  who  have  freely  sacri 
ficed  every  thing,  less  dear  than  the  love  of  their 
country,  to  the  meritorious  task  of  defending  its 
happiness." 

"  In  the  part  which  you  yourself  have  borne 
through  this  delicate  and  distressing  period,  we 
trace  the  additional  proofs  it  "has  afforded  of  your 
solicitude  for  the  public  good.  Your  laudable  and 
successful  endeavours  to  render  lenity  in  executing 
the  laws  conducive  to  their  real  energy,  and  to 
convert  tumult  into  order,  without  the  effusion  of 
blood,  form  a  particular  title  to  the  confidence  and 
praise  of  your  constituents.  In  all  that  may  be 
found  necessary,  on  our  part,  to  complete  this  be 
nevolent  purpose,  and  to  secure  the  ministers  and 
friends  of  the  laws  against  the  remains  of  danger, 
our  due  co-operation  will  be  afforded." 

"  The  other  subjects  which  you  have  recom 
mended,  or  communicated,  and  of  which  several 
are  peculiarly  interesting,  will  all  receive  the  at 
tention  which  they  demand.  We  are  deeply  im 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  an  effectual  organi 
zation  of  the  militia." 

"  We  rejoice  at  the  intelligence  of  the  advance 
and  success  of  the  army  under  the  command  of 
General  Wayne  ; — whether  we  regaid  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  perseverance,  prowess  and  superiority  of  our 
troops,  or  as  a  happy  presage  to  our  military  ope 
rations  against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  as  a  proba 
ble  prelude  to  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace, 
upon  terms  of  candour,  equity  and  good  neigh 
bourhood 
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bourhood — we  receive  it  with  the  greater  pleasure., 
as  it  increases  the  probability  of  sooner  restoring 
a  part  of  the  public  resources  to  the  desirably  ob 
ject  of  reducing  the  public  debt." 

"  We  shall  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  be  dis 
posed  to  adopt  any  measure  which  may  advance  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  our  country." 

u  In  nothing  can  we  more  cordially  unite  with 
you  than  in  imploring  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  Na 
tions,  to  multiply  his  blessings  on  these  United 
States — to  guard  our  free  and  happy  constitution 
against  every  machination  and  danger — and  to  make 
it  the  best  source  of  public  happiness,  by  verify 
ing  its  character  of  being  the  best  safeguard  of  hu 
man  rights." 


BY  turning  to  the  President's  Speech,  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  he  threw  out  a  hint  of  censure  on 
the  Democratic.  Societies,  and  that  he  slightly  glanced 
at  the  negotiation  with  the  Court  of  Great  Britain, 
then  pending.  These,  considering  the  prejudices 
and  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  their 
Representatives,  were  very  delicate  subjects.  The 
President  seemed  clearly  to  foresee  with  what  bit 
terness  they  would  be  discussed  ;  but,  he  never 
theless  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce 
them. 

It  is  the  custom  of  both  Houses  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  draft  an  answer  to  the  President's 
Speech  ;  the  committee  appointed,  on  this  occasion, 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  consisted  of  three 
members,  Messrs.  Madison,  Sedgwick,  and  Scott. 

The  answer,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  took 
no  notice  of  that  part  of  the  speech,  which  alludes 
to  the  Democratic  Societies;  an  amendment  was, 
therefore,  proposed,  by  Mr.  Fitzimmons,  in  the  fol 
lowing  words  : 

•"  As  part  of  this   subject,  we  cannot  withhold 
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fe  our  reprobation  of  the  self-created  societies, 
"'  which  have  risen  up  in  some  parts  of  the  union, 
"  misrepresenting  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
6S  and  disturbing  the  operation  of  the  laws,  and 
*•  which,  by  deceiving  and  inflaming  the  igno- 
(*  rant  and  the  weak,  may  naturally  be  supposed 
"  to  have  stimulated  and  urged  the  insurrection. 

"  These  are  institutions  not  stridlly  unlawful,  yet 
"  they  are  not  less  fatal  to  good  order  and  true 
"  liberty,  and  reprehensible  in  tie  degree  that  our 
"  system  of  government  approaches  to  perfefl  politi- 
"  cal  freedom" 

Though  the  last  position  in  Mr.  Fitzimmon's 
amendment  might  not  be  quite  clear  to  a  mind  un- 
illuminated  by  republicanism,  it  was  evident,  to 
every  one,  that  the  substance  of  the  amendment 
was  very  proper  to  be  introduced  into  the  answer, 
But  the  thing's  being  proper  was  not  sufficient  to 
induce  the  House  of  Representatives-  to  adopt  it. 
It  produced  a  very  long  and  acrimonious  debate, 
during  which,  all  the  ingenuity  of  both  parties 
was  amply  displayed. 

The  partizans  of  France  who  saw  the  utility  of 
the  clubs,  in  furthering  their  views,  were  by  no 
means  to  be  induced  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on 
them  ;  and  yet  they  could  not,  without  openly 
avowing  themselves  the  tools  of  Genet  and  his  suc 
cessor,  justify  their  conduct ;  they,  therefore,  en 
deavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course. 

GILES  (of  Virginia)  began  the  debate.  The 
moment  the  motion  was  read  from  the  chair,  he 
rose  "  to  state,"  (as  he  said)  "  his  sentiments,  at 
"  large"  on  the  subject.  This  was  a  dreadful  ex 
ordium.  The  committee  seemed  to  be  fully  aware 
of  the  unbearable  persecution  that  was  about  to  fall 
on  them,  and  the  menace  was  hardly  out  of  the 
orator's  mouth,  when  a  member  rose  and  endea 
voured  to  obtain  a  respite  by  making  a  motion  for 
ike  committee  to  rise.  Giles  felt  the  sarcasm,  and 

observed, 
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observed,  with  some  confusion,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  force  himself  upon  the  committee  ;  but,  if 
they  were  disposed  to  hear  him,  he  was  prepared  to 
proceed  ;  upon  which  Sedgwick  objected  to  the 
committee's  rising,  remarking  the  house  had  often 
been  highly  diverted  by  the  gentleman  who  was 
about  to  address  them,  and  he  anticipated  extra 
ordinary  entertainment  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  spite  of  this  killing  compliment,,  however, 
the  Virginian  proceeded  to  give  his  opinion  on  the 

question. "  He  wished,  he  said,  the  discussion 

of  the  subject  had  been  avoided,  because  it  would 
agitate  the  public  mind  out  of  doors,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  seen  erecting  itself 
into  a  tribunal  of  censorship.  This  he.  would  have 
avoided,  by  a  silence  on  the  subject.  He  should 
deliver  his  sentiments,  he  said,  not  with  a  view  of 
making  proselytes,  but  only  as  an  evidence  of  the 
motives  of  his  vote.  He  expressed  the  highest  re 
gard  for  the  President ;  regretted  that  he  diiFered 
from  him  in  opinion  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but 
hoped  that  no  man's  opinion  was  to  be  taken  as  the 
test  of  truth." 

"  After  these  few  preliminary  observations,  he 
proceeded  to  take  a  riew  of  the  subject.  By  be 
stowing  censure  upon  self-created  societies,  that 
censure  would  fall  on  every  individual  of  the  Uni 
ted  States.  A  self-created  society  might  be  defi 
ned,  a  society  of  men  formed  without  the  express 
sanction  of  the  constitution  or  the  laws  ;  then  all 
philosophical,  philanthropic  and  even  religious  so 
cieties  whuld  come  under  the  censure  :  they  are  all 
self-created.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  censure  is  meant 
to  be  confined  to  political  societies  merely,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  from  the  pulpit,  even,  political 
doctrines  have  often  been  announced  ;  and  it  would 
be  considered  as  curtailing  privileges  to  condemn 
a  practice  so  long  pursued.  But  what  distinctions, 

he 
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he  asked,  would  render  religious  opinions  safe,  if 
the  liberty  of  political  opinions  were  infringed  ?" 

"  There  had  been,  he  proceeded  to  state,  politi 
cal  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  many  years  back.  In  the  state  of  Pennsyl 
vania  there  was  a  Republican  Society,  the  object  of 
which  was  even,  and  they  accomplished  the  ob 
ject,  to  overturn  the  then  existing  constitution  of 
the  state  ;  yet  this  society  was  not  deemed  a  trea 
sonable  association.  There  has  been  of  latter  years 
also  in  Pennsylvania  a  society  for  Political  Know 
ledge,  of  which  the  venerable  Franklin  was  a  mem 
ber,  if  not  the  founder  ;  and  this  society  had  ventu 
red  to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Penn 
sylvania)  and  of  other  states,  and  yet  their  conduct 
had  not  been  criminated.  There  existed  at  this  day 
a  self-created  society,  that  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
principles  of  which  were  more  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  our  government  than  perhaps  any 
other. — They  had  adopted  the  principle  of  heredi 
tary  succession,  and  nothing,  he  could  conceive, 
but  the  effervescence  of  the  public  mind,  could  pal 
liate  a  -denunciation  on  one  self-created  society 
by  members  of  another." 

"  The  President  in  his  speech,  he  remarked,  ra 
ther  confined  his  observations  on  this  point  to  the 
four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania;  the  clause 
proposed  stood  on  a  broader  bottom.  The  legisla 
ture  by  attempting  to  exercise  a  censorship  on  pub 
lic  opinion,  go  out  of  the  line  of  their  duty,  and 
cannot  be  justified  for  so  doing.  If  individuals,  in 
dividually  or  collectively,  express  sentiments  cri 
minally,  they  are  amenable  to  the  laws ;  the  laws 
are  the  only  censors,.  If  the  house  pass  a  censure 
on  any  particular  class  of  men,  where  is  it  to  stop  ? 
Will  they  institute  a  code  of  ethics  ?  It  might 
be  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  extravagant  liv 
ing  had  gained  a  dangerous  height ;  that  land  spc- 

VOL.  ii.  N  cula- 
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culation,  which  has  been  carried  on  in  such  a  man 
ner  in  some  cases,  as  to  deserve  no  better  name 
than  swindling  on  a  broad  scale ;  that  the  enor 
mous  paper  speculations,  were  all  evils ;  but  it  was 
no  part  of  the  constitutional  duties  of  the  legisla 
ture  to  notice  these  by  throwing  censures  upon 
them.  If  they  permitted  themselves  to  wander 
from  their  duty  in  this  way,  it  would  only  produce 
recrimination,  and  give  the  societies  a  weight  they 
never  had  before.  This  would  be  unwise  and  im 
proper  ;  the  business  of  legislation  is  the  province 
of  the  legislature.  By  this  vote  of  censure  it  is 
not  pretended  that  these  societies  can  be  suppress 
ed  ;  then  what  utility,  even  in  the  eyes  of  those 
•who  disapproved  of  such  associations,  could  it  be 
of;  certainly,  such  a  vote  could  not  operate  a  spell 
on  them  as  a  magician's  wand  ;  and  if  it  did,  it 
might  be  unwise.  If  the  step  is  taken,  he  re 
peated,  it  would  only  produce  recrimination,  and 
expose  the  weakness  of  the  House  ;  unless  it  was 
meant  by  law  to  suppress  them.  If  the  expression 
of  opinion,  through  the  medium  of  societies  is  con 
sonant  to  law,  the  House  had  no  right  to  suppress 
them  ;  and  if  not,  then  they  would  be  amenable  to 
•the  laws,  and  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  House 
intermeddling.  If  the  institutions  are  right,  there 
need  be  no  remedy  applied ;  if  they  are  not,  the 
enlightened  state  of  the  American  mind  will  correct 
the  evil." 

"  If  a  view  of  the  rise  of  such  societies  be  taken, 
it  will  be  found,  he  said,  that  they  originated  in 
meetings  for  the  approbation  of  certain  measures 
of  government.  At  the  time  of  the  President's 
proclamation  there  were  assemblies  of  citizens  to 
approve  of  it ;  these  were  not  condemned  as  irre 
gular  or  improper.  With  respect  to  the  societies 
in  question,  he  declared,  that  he  had  no  connec 
tion  with  any  of  them,  nor  was  he  acquainted  with 

any 
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any  members  of  them,  that  he  knew;  but  he 
never,  as  a  legislator,  would  meddle  with  the  free 
dom  of  opinion.  If  they  a&ed  in  an  unlawful 
manner,  he  repeated,  they  were  amenable  to  the 
laws.  He  hoped  the  amendment  would  not  ob 
tain." 

Giles  was  followed,  on  the  same  side,  by 
M' Dowel,  Nicholas,  Lyman,  Christie,  and  others ; 
who  were  opposed  by  Sedgwick,  Tracy,  W.  Smith, 
Murray,  Hillhouse,  Scott,  and  Ames. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Ames  forms  a  very  good  sum 
mary  of  what  was  said  in  support  of  the  censure  : 
and  contains,  besides,  too  much  information  re 
specting  the  democratic  combinations,  to  be  omit 
ted  in  this  selection.  It  contains  too  much  of  the 
republican  cant  of  1705;  but;  the  speaker  was 
compelled  to  make  use  of  it,  or  to  hold  his  tongue, 

Mu.  AMES  began  with  expressing  his  "  pleasure 
that  he  had  sat  down,  to  give  way  for  Mr.  Scott  to 
speak  ;  but  this;  every  one  must  see,  was  attended 
with  a  personal  sacrifice  ;  as  it  was  manifestly  a  dis 
advantage  to  bring  forward  his  observations  imme 
diately  after  those  of  that  gentleman,  because  they 
were  too  remarkable  for  their  pertinence  and 
strength  to  encourage  the  attempts  of  their  oppo 
nents  to  invalidate,  or  his  own  to  enforce  them.  He 
requested  Mr.  Giles,  and  he  urged  it  strongly  on  the 
House,  to  consider^maturely  how  large  a  part  of  the 
argument  he  had  to  answer.  Mr.  Giles  had  beeri 
occupied  in  refuting  what  nobody  had  asserted,  and 
in  proving  what  nobody  had  denied.  It  would  ap 
pear  to  every  person,  at  a  glance,  that,  after  so 
large  a  deduction  should  be  made,  the  advocate  of 
the  amendment  would  be  left  almost  without  ant 
adversary.  He  observed,  it  would  be  amusing,  and 
not  without  its  uses,  to  turn  a  moment  from  the 
debate,  to  inquire  what  would  be  said  of  yester 
day's  decision.  Fame  already  bears  it  on-  all  her 

2?  <2  wings, 
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wings,  and  proclaihis  it  with  all  her  tongues,  that 
Congress  has  been  engaged  in  trying  the  democra 
tic  clubs  ;  and  curiosity  stands  a  tiptoe  on  all 
our  post  roads  for  the  answer,  which  is  already 
gone  forth.  Forty- seven  members  were  for  the 
clubs,  and  forty  five  against  them,  so  that  the  clubs 
gained  the  viclory.  Is  this  true  ?  "  I  dare  appeal," 
said  Mr.  Ames,  "  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  every  other 
"  patriotic  bosom,  that  it  is  not  true.  A  large  ma- 
"  jority,  and  I  may  even  say,  with  pride  and  plea- 
"  sure,  almost  all  the  members  who  hear  me,  des- 
"  pise  and  abominate  the  clubs  as  sincerely  as  the 
"  words  of  the  President's  speech,  the  answer  of 
"  the  Senate,  his  reply  to  them,  or  the  amend- 
"  ment  now  before  us  can  imply  it."  How  hap 
pens  it,  that  the  real  sentiments  of  the  House  are 
so  much  misrepresented  by  the  vote  ?  I  shall  be 
pardoned  if  I  undertake  to  explain  this  enigma. 
Two  reasons  have  been  suggested  in  private  con 
versation,  as  well  as  in  debate,  which  will  account 
for  the  vote  of  yesterday,  and  which  on  being  stat 
ed  and  re-examined,  will  afford  good  cause  for 
changing  it  to  day.  The  first  is,  that  we  have  no 
thing  to  do  with  the  clubs.  We  hold  them  in  too 
much  contempt  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  them, 
or  about  them.  They  are  not  worth  notice.  This 
contempt  had  the  appearance  yesterday  of  counte 
nance  and  patronage.  The  other  motive  suggested 
is,  if  the  words  self -created  societies  should  be  struck 
out,  the  amendment  will  still  contain  the  sub 
stance  of  the  proposition  contended  for  ;  which  is 
to  reprobate  the  combinations  of  men  against  law. 
This  description  will  include  the  clubs,  as  well  as 
any  other  wicked  combinations  that  have  had  any 
agency  in  the  insurrection.  How  far  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  motives  ought  to  influence  those 
who  have  entertained  them,  to  vote  against  the 
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amendment  for  inserting  the  words  self -created  so 
cieties  and,  will  appear  by  a  survey  of  the  true  pos 
ture  of  the  question.'* 

"  Here  Mr.  Ames  stated,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  President:,    by  the  constitution,  to  inform  Con 
gress   of  the   state  of  the   Union  ;  that  he  had  ac 
cordingly,  in   his  speech,  stated   the   insurrection, 
and  the  cause  that,  he  thought,  had  brought  it  on. 
Among  these,  he  explicitly  reckons  the  self-created 
societies  and  combinations  of  men  to  be  one.     The 
Senate  as  plainly,  charge  that  as  one  of  the  causes. 
The  President,  in  his  reply  to  the  Senate,  expresses 
his  high  satisfaction  that  they  concur  wirh  him  in 
opinion.     Mr.  Ames  then  read  the  passages  in  the 
speech,  address,  and  answer   to   the  address.     He 
said  further,  that  an  amendment  was  now  offered 
to  the  house,  expressed  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the 
words  of  the  President ;  an  objection  is  urged  against 
this  amendment,  that  the  proposition   contained  in 
it  is  not  true  in  fact.     It  is  also  said,  that  although 
it  were  true,  it  would  be  dangerous   to  liberty,  to 
assent  to  it  in  our  answer  to  the  speech.  It  is  moreo 
ver,  say  they,  improper,  unnecessary  and  indecent 
to  mention  the  self-created  societies.     The  amend 
ment  now  urged  upon  the   House   has  been  put   to 
vote  in  the    committee  of  the  whole    House,  and 
rejected.     What  will  the  world    say,  and  that  too 
from  the  evidence  of  our  own  records,  if  we  reject 
it  agajn  in  the  House  ?     Will  it  not  be  proclaimed 
that  we  reject  the  motion,  and  give  force  and  vali 
dity  to  the  objections  ?     Do  we  adopt    such  objec 
tions  ?    Are  the  committee  consenting  to  the  shame 
of  having  them  charged  upon  the  committee  as  the 
principles  by  which  they  have  guided  our  decision  ? 
We  are  not,  Mr.  Ames  was  sure,  we  are  not  ;  for 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  wish  there  were  none, 
both    sides   have   united    in   reprobating  the  self- 
created   societies.      Surely,    then,    gentlemen  will 
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not  hesitate  to  rescind  a  vote  which  is  not  less  der 
(Ceptive  than  it  is  pernicious  ?  For  jf  we  adopt  the 
amendment,  it  will  appear  that  all  the  branches  of 
the  government  are  agreed  in  sentiment.  If  we 
reject  it,  what  will  it  proclaim  less  than  imbecility 
and  discord  ?  What  will  faction  interpret  it  to  im 
port  short  of  this  ?  "  The  President  and  Senate 
have  denounced  the  self-created  societies  alluded 
to  in  the  speech^  and  this  House  has  stept  forward 
for  their  protection."  Besides  the  unspeakable 
dishonour  of  this  patronage,  is  it  not  rekindling 
the  firebrands  of  sedition  ?  Is  it  not  unchaining  the 
demon  of  anarchy  ?  Few  as  the  apologists  of  the 
clubs  have  been,  the  solemnity  and  perseverance 
pf  their  appeal  to  principles,  demand  for  it  an  ex 
amination. 

"  The  right  to  form  political  clubs  has  been 
prgecj,  as  if  it  had  been  denied.  It  is  not,  hower 
ver,  the  right  to  meet  ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  the 
Bright,  after  they  have  met,  that  is  charged  upon 
them.  Town  meetings  are  authorized  by  law,  yet 
they  may  be  called  for  seditious  or  treasonable  pur 
poses.  The  legal  right  of  the  voters  in  that  case 
would  be  an  aggravation,  not  an  excuse  for  the 
offence.  But  if  persons  meet  in  a  club  with  an  in 
tent  to  obstruct  the  laws,  their  meeting  is  no  longer 
innocent  or  legal  ;  it  is  a  crime.  The  necessity  for 
forming  clubs  has  been  alleged  with  some  plausi 
bility  in  favour  of  all  the  states  except  New  En 
gland,  because  town- meetings  are  little  known  and 
not  practicable  in  a  thinly  settled  country.  (Mr. 
Ames  here  alluded  to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr. 
Paiker).  But  if  people  have  grievances,  are  they 
to  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  them  only  by 
clubs  ?  Clubs  may  find  out  more  complaints  a- 
gainst  the  laws,  than  the  sufferers  themselves  had 
dreamed  of.  The  number  of  those  which  a  man 
learn  from  his  own  and  his  neighbour's  expe 
rience, 
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rience,  will  be  quite  sufficient  forevery  salutary  pur 
pose  of  reform  in  the  laws,  or  of  relief  to  the  ci 
tizens.  He  may  petition  Congress ;  his  own  rer 
presentative  will  not  fail  to  enforce,  or,  at  least,  to 
present  and  explain  his  memorial.  As  a  juror,  he 
applies  the  law  ;  as  an  elector  he  effectually  con- 
trouls  the  legislators.  A  really  aggrieved  man  will 
be  sure  of  sympathy,  and  assistance,  within  this 
body,  and  with  the  public.  The  most  zealous  ad 
vocate  of  clubs  may  think  them  useful,  but  he  will 
not  insist  on  their  being  indispensably  so.  The  plea 
for  their  usefulness  seems  to  rest  on  their  advantage 
of  meeting  for  political  information.  The  absur 
dity  of  this  pretence  could  be  exposed  in  a  variety 
of  views.  I  shall  decline,  said  Mr.  Ames,  a  detail 
ed  consideration  of  the  topic.  I  would  just  ask, 
however,  whether  the  most  inflamed  party  men, 
who  usually  lead  the  clubs,  are  the  best  organs  of 
authentic  information  ?  whether  they  meet  in  dark 
ness  ;  whether  they  hide  their  names,  their  num 
bers,  and  their  doings,  whether  they  shut  their 
doors  to  admit  information  ?  A  laudable  zeal  for 
inquiry  needs  not  shun  those  who  could  satisfy  it; 
it  needs  not  blush  in  the  day-light.  With  open 
doors  and  uniirhitted  freedom  of  debate,  political 
Jcnowledge  might  be  introduced  ever  among  the  in 
truders.  But,  instead  of  exposing  their  affected 
pursuit  of  information,  it  will  be  enough  to  shew 
hereafter  what  they  actually  spread  among  the  peo 
ple  ;  whether  it  is  information,  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  President,  "  jealousies,  suspicious  and  ac 
cusations  of  the  government."  Whether,  disre 
garding  the  truth,  they  have  not  fomented  the  dar 
ing  outrages  against  social  order  and  the  authority 
of  the  laws.  (Vide  the  President's  Speech).  They 
have  arrogantly  pretended  sometimes  to  be  the  peo 
ple,  and  sometimes  the  guardians,  the  champions 
of  the  people.  They  affect  to  feel  more  zeal  for 
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a  popular  government,  and  to  enforce  more  res- 
peel:  for  republican  principles,  than  the  real  repre 
sentatives  are  admitted  to  entertain.  Let  us  see 
whether  they  are  set  up  for  the  people,  or  in  oppo 
sition  to  them,  and  their  institution.  Will  any 
reflecting  person  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this 
great  people,  so  widely  extended,  so  actively  em 
ployed,  could  form  a  common  will  and  make  that 
will  law,  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  without 
representation  ?  They  could  not.  Will  clubs 
avail  them  as  a  substitute  for  representation  ?  A 
few  hundred  persons  only  are  members  of  clubs, 
and  if  they  should  act  for  the  others,  it  would  be 
an  usurpation,  and  the  power  of  the  few  over  the 
many,  in  every  view,  infinitely  worse  than  sedition 
itself  will  represent  this  government." 

"  To  avoid  this  difficulty  shall  the  whole  people 
be  classed  into  clubs  ?  'Shall  every  six  miles  square 
be  formed    into  a  club  of  sovereignty  ?    Thus  we 
should  guard  against  the  abuse  of  trust,  because  we 
should  delegate  none,  but  every  man  might  go  and 
do  his  business  in  his  own  person.     We  might  thus 
form  ten  or  twenty  thousand  democracies,    as  pure 
and  simple  as  the  most  disorganizing  spirit  could 
sigh  for.     But   what  could  keep  this  fair   horizon 
unclouded  ?     What  could  prevent  the  whirlwinds 
and  fires   of  discord,  intestine   and    foreign,  from 
scattering  and  consuming  these  fritters  and  rags  of 
the  society,  like  the  dry  leaves  in  autumn.     With 
out  respectability,  without  safety,  without  tranquil 
lity,  they  would  be  like  so   many   caves  of  Eolus, 
where   the  imprisoned  storms  were  said  to  struggle 
for  a  vent.    If  we  look  at  Greece,   so  famed  for  let 
ters  and  more  for  misery,  we  shall  see  that  her  fe 
rocious  liberty  made  her  petty  commonwealths  wolf 
dens.     That   liberty,  which  poetry  represents   as  a 
goddess,  history  dsscribes  as  a  cannibal.     Repre 
sentative  government,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  being 
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a  sacrifice  of  our  rights,  that  it  is  their  security ;   it 
is  the  only  practicable   mode   for  a  great  people  to 
exercise  or  have  any  rights.    It  puts  them  into  full 
possession  of  the  utmost  exercise  of  them.    By  clubs 
will   they   have  something  more  than    all  ?     Will 
such  institutions  operate  to  augment,  to  secure,  or 
to  enforce  their  rights,  or  just  the  contrary  ?  Know 
ledge  and  truth  will  be  friendly  to  such  a  govern 
ment,  and  that  in  return  will  be  friendly  to  them. 
Is  it  possible  for  any  to  be  so  deluded  as  to  suppose 
that    the   over    zeal   for   government,  on  the  part 
of    the    supporters    of    this     amendment,    would 
prompt  them  to  desire  or  attempt  the  destruction 
of  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  the  genuine  freedom  of 
the  press  ?     Impossible  !    That   would    be  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  the  government    which   we  are  so 
jealous  to  maintain.    The  abuses  of  these  privileges 
may  embarrass  and  disturb    our   present  system; 
but  if  they  were  abolished,  the  government  must 
be  changed.    No  friend,  therefore,   of  the  consti 
tution  could  harbour  the  wish  to  produce  the  con 
sequences  which  it  is  insinuated,  are  intended  to 
ensue.      Mr.  Ames   resumed  the   remark  that  the 
government   rests  on  the  enlightened  patriotism  of 
an  orderly  and  moral  body  of  citizens.    Let  the  ad 
vocates  of  monarchy  boast  that  ignorance  may  be 
made  to  sleep  in   chains  ;  that  even  corruption  and 
vice  may  be  enlisted  as  auxiliaries  of  the  public  or 
der.  '  It   is,  however,  a  subject  of  exultation  and 
confidence    that  such   citizens  as   we  represent,  so 
enlightened,   so  generally  virtuous,   and  uncorrupt- 
ed,  under  the  present  mild  republican  system,  prac 
ticably  are  safe,  nay  more,  it  is  evidently  the  only 
system  that  is  adapted  to  the  American  state  of  so 
ciety.     But   such  a  system  combines  within  itself 
two    indestructible  elements   of    destruction,   two 
enemies  with  whom  it  must  conflict  for  ever  ;  whom 
it  may  disarm,  but  can  never  pacify,  vice  and  ig 
norance. 
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ranee.  Those  who  do  not  understand  their  rights, 
will  despise,  or  confound  them  with  wrongs  ;  and 
these,  whose  turbulence  and  licentiousness  find  re 
straints  in  equal  laws,  will  seek  gratification  by 
evasions  or  combinations  to  over-awe  or  resist  them." 
"  A  government  that  protects  property,  and  che 
rishes  virtue,  will  of  course  have  vice  and  prodiga 
lity  for  its  foes,  because  it  will  be  compelled  to 
abridge  their  liberty,  to  prevent  their  invading  the 
rights  of  other  citizens.  The  virtuous  and  the  en 
lightened  will  cling  to  a  republican  government,  be 
cause,  it  is  congenial,  no  less  with  their  feelings,  than 
their  rights.  The  licentious  and  the  profligate 
are  ever  ready  for  confusion,  which  might  give 
them  every  thing,  while  laws  and  order  deny  them 
every  thing.  The  ambitious  and  desperate,  by 
combinations,  acquire  more  power  and  influence 
than  their  fellow  citizens;  the  credulous,  the  igno 
rant,  the  rash,  and  violent,  are  drawn  by  artifice,  or 
led  by  character,  to  join  these  confederacies.  The 
more  free  the  government,  the  more  certain  they 
are  to  grow  up  ;  for  where  there  is  no  liberty  at  all, 
this  abuse  of  it  will  not  be  seen.  Once  formed  in 
to  bodies,  they  have  a  spirit  of  corps,  and  are  pro 
pelled  into  errors  and  excesses,  without  shame  or 
reflection.  A  spirit  grows  up  in  their  progress,  and 
every  disappointment  makes  them  more  loose,  as  to 
the  means,  and  every  success,  more  and  more  im 
moderate  in  the  objects  of  their  attempts.  Calum 
ny  is  one  of  those  means.  Those  whom  they  can 
not  punish  or  controul,  they  can  vilify ;  they  can 
make  suspicion  go  where  their  force  could  not 
reach,  and  by  rumours  and  falsehoods,  multiply 
enemies  against  their  enemies.  They  become  for 
midable,  and  they  retaliate  upon  the  magistrates, 
those  fears  which  the  laws  have  inspired  them  with. 
The  execution  of  the  laws  is  not  accomplished 
without  effort,  without  hazard.  Instead  of  .mild 
ness, 
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ness,  of  mutual  confidence  ;  instead  of  the  laws  al 
most  executing  themselves,  more  rigour  is  demand 
ed  in  the  framing,  more  force  to  secure  the  opera 
tion  of  the  laws.  The  clubs,  and  turbulent  com 
binations  exercising  the  resisting  power,  it  is  ob 
vious  that  government  will  need  more  force,  and 
more  will  then  be  given  to  it.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  instead  of  lightening  the  weight  of  authority, 
it  will  acquire  a  new  momentum  from  the  clubs  and 
combinations  formed  to  resist  it.  Turbulent  men, 
embodied  into  hosts,  will  call  for  more  energy  to 
suppress  them,  than  if  the  discontented  remained  un- 
etnbodied.  Disturbances  fomented  from  rime  to  time, 
may  unhappily  change  the  mild  principles  of  the 
system,  and  the  little  finger,  then,  may  be  found 
heavier  than  the  whole  hand  of  the  present  go 
vernment.  For  if  the  clubs  and  the  government 
should  both  subsist,  tranquillity  would  be  out  of  the 
question,  The  continual  contest  of  one  organized 
body  against  another,  would  produce  the  alternate 
extremes  of  anarchy,  and  excessive  rigour  of  govern 
ment.  If  the  clubs  prevail,  they  will  be  the  go 
vernment,  and  the  more  secure  for  having  become 
so  by  a  victory  over  the  existing  authorities.  In 
every  aspect  of  the  discussion,  the  societies  formed  to 
controul  and  vilify  a  republican  government,  are  hate 
ful.  They  not  only  of  necessity  make  it  more  rigo 
rous,  but  they  intend,  with  a  fatal  energy,  to  make  it 
corrupt.  By  perverting  the  truth,  and  spreading 
jealousy  and  intrigue  throughout  the  land,  they 
compel  the  rulers  to  depend  on  new  supports.  The 
usurping  clubs  offer  to  faction  within  these  doors 
the  means  of  carrying  every  point  without.  A 
corrupt  understanding  is  produced  between  them. 
The  power  of  the  clubs  will  prevail  even  here, 
and  that  of  the  people  will  proportionably  de 
cline.  The  clubs  echo  the  language  of  their 
protestors  here  j  truth,  virtue,  and  patriotism  are 
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no  longer  principles,  but  names  for  electioneer 
ing  jugglers  to  deceive  with.  Calumny  will  assimi 
late  to  ittelf  the  objects  it  falls  on.  It  will  perse- 
secute  the  man  who  does  his  duty  :  it  will  take  away 
the  reward  of  virtue,  and  bestow  praise  only  upon 
the  tools  of  faclion.  By  betraying  his  trust,  a  man 
may  then  expect  the  support  of  the  powerful  com 
binations  opposed  to  the  government.  By  faith 
fully  adhering  to  it,  he  encounters  persecution. 
He  finds  neither  refuge  nor  consolation  with  the 
public,  who  become  at  length  so  corrupted  as  to 
think  virtue  in  a  public  station  incredible,  because 
it  would  be,  in  their  opinion,  folly.  The  indiscri-*. 
minate  jealousy  which  is  diffused  from  the  clubs., 
tends  no  less  to  corrupt  the  suspicious  than  the  sus 
pected.  It  poisons  confidence,  which  is  no  less  the 
incitement  than  the  recompence  of  public  services. 
It  lowers  the  standard  of  action.  These  observati 
ons,  which  seem  to  be  founded  on  theory,  unfor- 
fortunately  bear  the  stamp  of  experience.  History 
abounds  with  the  proofs.  Never  was  there  a  wise 
and  free  republic,  which  was  exempt  from  this  in 
veterate  malady.  We  can  find  a  parallel  for  the 
brightest  worthies  of  Greece,  as  well  as  for  their 
calumniators.  In  that  country,  as  well  as  in  this, 
the  assassins  of  character  abounded.  While  slan 
der  is  credited  only  by  its  inventors,  it  is  easy  for 
a  man  to  maintain  the  serenity  of  his  contempt  for 
both.  But  when  it  is  adopted  by  the  public,  few 
are  hardy  enough  to  despise  the  public  opinion ;  he 
that  pretends  to  do  so  is  a  hypocrite,  and  if  he  re 
ally  does  so,  he  is  a  wretch.  This  precious  pro 
perty  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  invasion,  and  the 
combinations  alluded  to,  are  well  adapted,  and  ac 
tively  employed  to  destroy  it.  It  is  a  plausible  opi 
nion,  that  if  the  government  is  not  grossly  defec 
tive  in  its  form,  or  corrupt  in  its  administration, 
animosities  against  it  will  not  exist.  This  corres 
ponds 
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ponds  neither  with  sound  sense  nor  experience. 
Equal  laVvs  are  the  very  grievances  of  these  .petty 
tyrants,  who  combine  together  to  engross  more  than 
epual  power  and  privileges.  When  power  is  con 
ferred  exclusively  upon  the  worthy,  the  profligate 
and  ambitious  are  driven  to  despair  of  success,  by 
any  methods  that  the  worthy  would  adopt.  The 
more  pure  and  free  the  government,  the  more  cer 
tainly  will  the  worst  men  it  protects  and  restrains 
become  its  implacable  enemies  ;  and  such  men 
have  ever  been  the  foes  of  republics..  The  out 
casts  from  society,  those  who  singly  are  shunned 
because  infamy  has  smitten  them  with  leprosy,  mem 
\vho  are  scored  with  worse  than  plague  sores,  arc 
the  first  to  combine  against  it.  And  such  men. 
have  the  front  to  preach  purity  of  principles,  and 
reformation.  Such  men  will  meet  in  darkness  and 
perform  incantations  against  liberty;  there  they 
will  gather  to  medicate  their  poisons,  to  whet  their 
daggers,  to  utter  their  blasphemies  against  liberty, 
and  may  proceed  again  to  shout  from  that  gallery, 
or  may  collect  with  cannon  at  this  door,  to  perpe 
trate  sacrilege  here  in  her  very  sanftuary.  It  will 
be  asked,  what  remedy  for  this  evil  ?  I  answer  no 
violent  one.  The  gentle  power  of  opinion,  I  flat 
ter  myself,  will  prove  sufficient  among  our  citizens 
who  have  sense,  morals,  and  property.  The  hy 
pocrisy  of  the  clubs  will  be  unmasked,  and  the 
public  scorn,  without  touching  their  persons  or 
property,  will  frown  them  into  nothing.  Mr. 
Ames  next  proceeded  to  advert  more  particularly 
to  facts.  He  made  mention  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  banished  for  becoming  a  club  against  the  Eu 
ropean  governments.  He  mentioned  that  Jacobins 
also,  who  performed  well  in  pulling  down  the  old 
government,  *  but  because  they  would  continue 

*  Mr.  Ames  is   as  good   a  man  as  a    republican  can  be,  but 
this  part  of  his  speech  i$  a  strong  proof  of  the  inextinguish 
able 
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pnlling  down  the  new  one,  as  such  clubs  ever  will, 
had  their  hall  locked  up  by  Legendre.  Our  com 
mit tees  in  1774  and  1775,  were  efficient  instruments 
to  pull  down  the  British  government.*  Yet,  although 
they  were  friendly  to  our  own,  the  people  laid  them 
aside  as  soon  as  they  wished  to  build  up  instead  of 
fulling  down  -j~.  If  our  government  were  to  be  de 
molished,  clubs  would  be  a  powerful  means  of 
doing  it,  and  the  people  may  chuse  to  counte 
nance  them  at  that  time.  But  as  they  chuse  no 
such  thing  at  present,  they  will  discountenance  them. 
The  Cincinnati  were  personally  worthy  men,  officers 
of  the  most  deserving  army  that  ever  triumphed* 
Yet,  although  they  were  friendly  to  the  government, 
and  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  by  the 
most  brilliant  titles,  the  nature  of  their  institution 
raised  a  jealousy  and  ferment.  The  state  legislatures 


ble  hatred,  that  all  republicans  bear  to  monarchical  government. 
Louis,  poor  Louis  the  l6th,  was  stiled  the  "  Great  and  Good 
"  Ally"  by  the  Congress  of  America  j  and  that  Congress  cer 
tainly  owed  it  to  him  that  they  were  not  (some  of  them  at  least) 
hanged  as  traitors  to  their  king.  Yet  this  same  Congress  re 
joices  at  his  overthrow,  and  one  of  its  very  best  members,  extols 
even  the  Jacobins,  because  they  were  the  principal  actors  in  the 
scene  of  difapidation. 

*  This  is  a  valuable  fact  for  tie  historian.  Yes,  it  was,  in 
deed,  the  committees,  the  tyrannical,  the  cruel  committees,  that 
were  the  "  efficient  instruments  to  pull  down  the  British  Go- 
*<  vernment  in  America,"  and  not  tie  people. in  general,  as  it  has 
been  falsely  asserted.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  people 
were  opposed  to  the  declaration  of  Independence ;  but,  the 
AVhig  Committees,  which  were  chiefly  composed  of  men  deeply 
in  debt  to  British  Merchants,  persecuted  the  body  of  the  nation 
into  silence. 

•f  No,  Sir,  the  people,  as  y.ou  call  them,  did  not  lay  commit  tee  s 
aside,  as  the  subject  of  your  debate  clearly  proves.  You  and 
your  compeers,  who  have  been  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
British  Government  by  the  instrumentality  of  committees,-  yov, 
indeed,  wish  to  lay  those  committees,  just  as  we  always  knock 
knock  down  the  scaffolding  the  moment  our  building  is  com 
pleted, 

con- 
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condemned  it,  as  setting  up  a  government  within 
a  government.  Wfiat  then  are  we  to  say  of  clubs  ? 
Facts  have  been  rather  imprudently  called  for,  and 
let  them  be  examined.  The  democratic  society  of 
Vermont,  state,  as  one  reason  for  their  establishment, 
the  unmerited  abuse  with  which  the  public  papers 
have  so  often  teemed  against  the  minister  of  our 
only  ally.  This  was  long  after  Genet's  whole  cor 
respondence  had  been  published,  and  after  France 
had  unequivocally  disapproved  of  his  conduct." 

"  Agreeable  to  a  previous  notification,  there  met 
at  Pittsburg,  on  the  21st  of  August,  a  number  of 
persons,  stiling  themselves,  "  A  Meeting  of  Sundry 
"  Inhabitants  of  the  Western  Counties  of  Pennsyl- 
"  vania."  This  meeting  entered  into  resolutions, 
not  less  exceptionable  than  those  of  its  predecessors. 
The  preamble  suggests,  that  a  tax  on  spirituous  li 
quors  is  unjust  in  itself,  and  oppressive  upon  the 
poor ;  that  internal  taxes  upon  consumption  must, 
in  the  end,  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  country  into 
which  they  are  introduced  ;  that  the  law  in  ques 
tion,  from  certain  local  circumstances,  which  are 
specified,  would  bring  immediate  distress  and  ruin 
upon  the  western  country ;  and  concludes  with  the 
sentiment,  that  they  think  it  their  duty  to  persist  in 
remonstrances  to  Congress,  and  in  every  other  legal 
measure  that  may  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  law* 
The  resolutions  then  proceed,  |first,  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  prepare,  and  cause  to  be  presented  to 
Congress,  an  address,  stating  objections  to  the  law, 
and  praying  for  its  repeal.  Secondly,  to  appoint 
committees  of  correspondence  for  Washington, 
Fayette,  and  Allegheny,  charged  to  correspond  to 
gether,  and  with  such  committees  as  should  be  ap 
pointed  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the  county  of 
Westmoreland,  or  with  any  committees  of  a  similar 
nature,  that  might  be  appointed  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States;  and  also,  if  found  necessary,  to 

'call 
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call  together,  either  general  meetings  of  the  people, 
in  their  respective  counties,  or  conferences  of  the 
several  committees ;  and  lastly,  to  declare,  that  they 
will  in  future  consider  those  who  hold  offices  for  the 
collection  of  the  duty,  as  unworthy  of  their  friend 
ship  ;  that  they  will  have  no  intercourse,  no  deal 
ings  with  them  ;  will  withdraw  from  them  every 
assistance;  withhold  all  the  comforts  of  life,  which 
depend  upon  those  duties,  that  as  men  and  fellow 
citizens  they  owe  to  each  other ;  and  will,  upon  all 
occasions,  treat  them  with  contempt ;  earnestly  re 
commending  it  to  the  people  at  large,  to  follow  the 
same  line  of  conduct  towards  them.  He  mentioned 
the  shameful  transaction  at  Lexington  in  Kentucky, 
where  Mr.  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy.  It  was  pain 
ful,  he  said,  thus  to  dwell  on  the  dishonour  of  the 
country,  but  it  was  already  published." 


Extraft  from  the  New-York  Journal ^  id  Aug.  17Q4. 

"  The  late  appointment  of  John  Jay,  as  Envoy 
"  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  London,  brought 
"  so  strongly  to  the  recollection  of  the  people  of 
"  this  country  his  former  iniquitious  attempt  to 
"  barter  away  their  most  valuable  right,  that  they 
"  could  not  refrain  from  openly  testifying  their  ab- 
"  horrence  of  the  man,  whose  appointment,  at  this 
"  critical  period  of  their  affairs,  they  consider  as 
"  tragically  ominous.  Although  they  had  not  for- 
"  gotten,  nor  even  faintly  remembered,  his  former 
"  act  of  treason  against  them ;  yet  they  hoped, 
"  from  the  office  he  filled,  he  was  in  as  harmless  a 
"  situation  as  he  could  be  placed  ;  and  that  no 
"  effort  of  power  or  policy  could  drag  him  forward, 
"  so  long  as  he  held  his  office,  and  set  him  once 
"  more  .to  chaffering  with  our  rights.  With  these 
"  impressions,  a  number  of  respedtable  citizens,  of 

«  this 
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u  this   place  and  its   vicinity,   on    Saturday  last, 

5C  ordered  a  likeness  of  this  evil  genius  of  western 

"  America  to  be  made,  which  was  soon  well  exe- 

"  cuted.     At  the  appointed  hour,  he  was  ushered 

cc  forth  from  a  barber's  shop,  amidst  the  shouts  of 

"  the   people,  dressed  in   a  courtly  manner,  and 

"  placed  erecl:  on  the  platform  of  the  pillory.     In 

<c  his  right  hand  he  held  uplifted  a  rod  of  iron ;  in 

"  his  left,   he  held  extended,  Swift's  last  speech  in 

cf  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  British  depredation  ; 

tc  on  one  side  of  which  was  written, 

"  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.     Juv.  Sat.  iv.  33. 
"  No  man  e'er  reached  the  heights  of  vice  at  first." 

"  And  on  the  other, 

"  — — non  deficit  alter.     VIRG.  ./En.  6, 
"  A  second  is  not  wanting." 

"  About  his  neck  was  suspended  by  a  hempen 
cc  string,  Adams's  defence  of  the  American  Consti- 
"  tuitions  ;  on  the  cover  of  which  was  written, 

((  Scribere  jusset  aurum.     Ov.  Ep. 
"  Gold  bade  me  write." 

"  After  exhibiting  him  in  this  condition  for  some 
"  time,  he  was  ordered  to  be  guillotined,  which 
66  was  soon  dexterously  executed,  and  a  flame  in- 
"  stantly  applied  to  him,  which  finding  its  way  to 
"  a  quantity  of  powder,  which  was  lodged  in  his 
"  body,  produced  such  an  explosion,  that  after  it 
"  there  was  scarcely  to  be  found  a  particle  of  the 
"  disjecla  membra  Plenipo." 

"  The  Club  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  so- 
"  licited  an  adoption  of  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris. 
"  They  also  addressed  Consul  Margourit,  who'  had 
"  adlually  granted  commissions  to  privateers,  in 
"  defiance  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  neu- 
"  trality." 

VOL.  ii.  o  Ext  raff 
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Ext  raft  from  tie  Gazette  Nationale,  or  Moniteur 
Universe  I,  No.  270. 

JACOBIN  SOCIETY. 

Oftoler,  1793?. 
"  COUPE  DE  LOISE,  in  the  Chair. 

"  The  Republican  Society  of  Charleston,  in  Ca- 
"  rolina,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
"  mand  of  the  Jacobin  Club  its  adoption.'* 

"  'Hauthier.  "  We  have  spilt  our  blood  for  the 
"  establishment  of  American  liberty.  I  think  that 
"  the  Americans  ought  to  do  the  same  for  us,  before 
"  we  grant  them  adoption." 

"  A  Citizen.  "  Before  engaging  them  to  inter- 
"  meddle  in  our  way,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
"  one  another,  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
"  them.  I  do  not  see,  then,  a  more  efficacious 
"  way  for  the  previous  reunion,  than  an  adoption 
"  of  their  society." 

"  Collot  d'Herbois  after  making  some  general 
observations.,  says,  "  Nevertheless,  we  should  not 
"  neglect  the  advantages  which  may  arise  from  thr; 
"  advance,  I  conclude  that  we  agree  to  this  adop 


tion." 


u  The  club  of  Pinckney  district,  in  Carolina,  had 
voted  in  favour  of  war,  and  against  paying  taxes, 
because  they  were  too  far  from  the  market.  A  Vir- 
gina  club  had  voted  an  alteration  in  the  Constitu 
tion,  in  order  that  an  amendment  might  prevent 
the  President  being  again  eligible.  Is  proof  neces 
sary  to  those  who  remember  the  state  of  this  city 
last  spring?  Are  the  resolves  of  the  clubs  of  this 
place  and  New-York  forgotten  ?  Could  outrage 
and  audacity  be  expected  to  venture  further  ?  One 

con- 
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condemned  the  excise  as  odious  and  tyrannical;  the 
other,  enforcing  that  sentiment,  published  its  con 
demnation  of  Mr.  Jay's  mission  of  peace.  Did  not 
all  of  them  arraign  the  whole  government,  repro 
bate  the  whole  system  of  laws;  charge  the  breach  of 
the  Constitution  upon  the  President,  and  unspeak 
able  turpitude  on  the  administration,  as  well  as  on 
this  body  ?  Surely  Americans,  feeling  as  they  ought; 
for  the  honour,  and  peace,  and  safety  of  their  Coun 
try,  cannot  forget  these  excesses ;  they  cannot  re 
member  them  in  any  manner  which  my  reprobation 
could  enforce/' 


Extratt  from  the  Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  of  tie 
Delegates,  from  tie  Election  Distrifis  of  Alleg- 
hany  County,  held  at  Pittsburg,  dpfil  1st.  Tho 
mas  Morton  in  the  Chair. 

"  At  this  juncture  we  have  France  to  assist  us, 

ff  who,  should  we  now  take  a  part^  will  not  fail  to 

"  stand  by   us,  until    Canada    is    independent   of 

"  Britain,  and  the  instigators  of  Indian  hostilities 

"  are  removed;  and  should  we  lie  by,  while  France 

<c  is  struggling  for  her  liberties,  it  cannot  be  sup- 

"  posed  that  her  republic  will  embark  in  a  war  one 

"  our  account,  after  she  shall  have  been  victorious. 

"  It  was  for  this  reason,   that  though  we  approved 

"  of  the  conduct  of  the  President  and  the  judici- 

"  ary  of  the  United  Staites,  in  their  endeavours  to 

c'  preserve  p'eace,  and  an  impartial  neutrality,  until 

"  the  sense    of  the   nation  had  been  taken  on  the 

"  necessity  of   retaliation,    by  actually   declaring 

*c  war,    yet,    now  that   the     Congress    has    been 

tf  convened,    and     Such   just   grounds    exist,    we 

u  are  weary   of  their  tardiness,  in  coming  forward 

iv~  to  measures  of  reprisal.     But  we  have  observed, 

fc  with  great  pain,  that  our  councils  want  the  in- 
02  "  tegriiy 
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fc  tegrity  or  spirit  of  republicans.  This  we  attn- 
61  bnte  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  stockholders, 
"  or  their  subordinates ;  and  our  minds  feel  this 
"  with. so  much  indignancy,  that  we  are  almost 
"  ready  to  wish  for  a  state  of  revolution  and  the 
"  guillotine  of  France  for  a  short  space,  in  order 
"  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  miscreants  that 
"  enervate  and  disgrace  our  government." 

"  If  the  black  charges  against  Congress  and  the 
tvhole  government,  were  true,  they  ought  to  fly  to 
arms.  They  ought  to  pull  down  this  tower  of  in 
iquity,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another. 
The  deluded  western  people  believed  them  true, 
and  acled  accordingly.  The  great  mass  of  the  dis 
contented,  therefore,  are  to  be  pitied,  for  the  ig 
norance  and  credulity  which  made  them  the  dupes 
of  the  clubs.  They  thought  they  were  doing  God 
and  their  country  service,  by  cleansing  this  Au 
gean  stable  of  its  filth.  It  was  not  oppression  that 
roused  them  to  arms,  as  some  would  insinuate  ;  for 
their  country  flourishes  wonderfully.  It  was  an 
insurrection,  raised  by  the  wicked  arts  of  faction. 
A  moment,  however,  is  due  to  the  peculiar  falsity 
of  two  of  the  slanders  on  this  body.  The  fears  of 
simple  citizens  have  been  startled  with  the  fable, 
that  there  is  a  monarchy  party  in  this  house  and  the 
other.  Look  round,  Sir,  said  Mr.  Ames,  if  you 
please,  and  decide  whether  there  is  one  man,  who 
is  not  principled  as  a  republican;  who  does  not 
think  such  a  form  adapted  to  our  people,  and  our 
people  to  it,  and  who  would  not  shed  his  blood 
and  spend  his  last  shilling,  against  the  introduc 
tion  of  monarchy?  I  persuade  myself,  Sir,  there  is 
not  even  one  man  here,  whom  any  other  mem 
ber  even  thinks. in  his  heart,  is  to  be  suspected  on 
that  head." 

"  The  other  slander,  which  has  contributed  to 
kindle  a  civil  war,  is  the  paper  nobility  in  Con 
gress;  that  the  taxes  are  voted  for  the  sake,  and 

carried 
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carried  solely  by  the  strength  of  those  who  put  the 
proceeds   in   their   pockets.*     Is    there   a  word  of 
truth  in  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  are  probably 
not  ten   members   who   have  any    interest    in    the 
funds,  and  that  interest  is  very  inconsiderable.     Is 
it  probable,  therefore,  that  when  the  citizens  have 
been  led  by  calumny  and  lies  to  despise  their  go 
vernment  and  its  ministers,  to  dread  and  to  hate  it, 
and  all  concerned  in  it,  that  the  insurrection  is  not 
owing  to  the   men  and  the  societies,  who  have  in 
vented  or  confirmed,  and  diffused  these  slanders  ? 
When  the  rage   of  these   passions  broke   out   into 
civil  war,  are  those  incendiaries  innocent,  who  in 
spired    that   rage,  who    nourished  it    from  time  to 
time  with  fresh  combustibles,  and  who  at  last  fan 
ned  it  into  an  open   flame  ?  The  facl  is  too  noto 
rious  for  any  man  even  to  pretend   ignorance,  that 
the  insurgents   were  encouraged   to  take  arms,  by 
the  delusive  hope  that  the  militia  would  not  turn 
out   against   them.     Had  they   believed   that    the 
citizens  were  as   firm   for  government,  as  to  their 
immortal   honour  they   have  shewn  that  they  are, 
would  the  folly  or  desperation  of  the  western  peo- 


*  In  a  speech,  containing  such  striking  proofs  of  gross  igno 
rance,  envy,  malice,  and  every  species  of"  political  turpitude,  in 
the  citizens,  \vc  could,  me  thinks,  have  very  well  dispensed  with 
the  orator's  sarcasms  on  the  ignorance  of  royalists ;  and  still  better 
could  we  have  dispensed  with  his  exultation  at  the  "enlightened, 
"  virtuous,  and  uncorrupi&t*  state  of  his  constituents.  Such  an 
exultation  appears  extremely  ridiculous  in  a  speech,  from  the 
tenor  of  which  any  impartial  foreigner  would  conclude,  that  no 
contemptible  proportion  of  the  citizens  were  either  rogues  or 

f®ols. It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Ames,  \vho 

has  very  few  equals  in  the  United  Stntes,  either  as  to  talents  or 
integrity,  and  who  cares  as  little  for  the  mob  as  any  man  living; 
it  is  something  truly  astonishing,  that  such  a  man  as  this  should 
condescend  to  flatter  the  people  in  a  mass,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  running  headlong  into  every  foliy  and 
vice  that  presented  itself  to  them!  But,  it  was  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  Mr.  A. caught  it  like  other  people. 

O  3  pie 
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pie  have  proceeded  to  arms  ?  They  \vould  not. 
But  the  self-made  societies  had  published,  that  the 
rulers  were  tyrants,  usurpers,  and  plunderers,  ab 
horred  by  the  people,  who  would  soon  hurl  them 
down.  Let  us  ask  a  moment's  pause,  to  reflect 
what  wpuld  have  been  the  fate  of  America,  if  these 
parricide  clubs  had  really  proceeded  in  poisoning 
the  public  mind,  as  completely  as  they  attempted 
to  do.  The  western  insurgents  would  have  found 
armies,  not  to  suppress,  but  to  assist  them.  This 
fair  edifice  of  liberty,  the  palladium  of  our  coun 
try,  the  world's  hope*  would  have  crumbled  to 
powder." 

"  IVfr.  Ames  then  proceeded  to  notice  some  of 
the  observations  which  had  been  urged  against  the 
motion  :  He  asked,  whether,  in  a  point  that  so 
nearly  concerned  truth  and  duty,  the  committee 
could  conciliate,  that  is,  deny  the  truth  and  be 
tray  their  duty.  The  proposition  stated  by  the 
President  was  true,  and  had  been  proved  to  be  so. 
Shall  our  silence  suppress  or  contradict  the  dictates 
of  this  conviction  ?  It  is  urged  that  we  have  no 
light  to  pass  this  vote  ;  a  singular  objection,  since 
those  who  made  it  are  consenting  to  the  adoption 
of  the  clause,  to  which  the  words  self-created  soci 
eties  are  moved  to  be  added.  That  clause  is  as 
improper,  and  as  unconstitutional  a  declaratiqn  as 
the  amendment.  Is  it  possible  that  those  are  seri 
ous  in  this  objection,  who  voted  applause  to  gene 
ral  Wayne  and  his  gallant  army?  Is  this  House  a 
court  martial  to  try  them,  if  they  hacl  clone  ill,  in 
stead  of  well?  Had  the  state  legislatures  no  right 
to  pass  votes  respecting  the  Cincinnati  ?  Then  we 
have  no  right  to  answer  the  speech  at  all,  as  the 

*  If  Mr.  Ames  had  to  speak  on  this  subjeft  ?ww,  I  imagiqe 
that  he  would  express  himself  somewhat  differently. 

Constitution 
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Constitution  is  silent  on  that  head.  But  are  gen 
tlemen  who  profess  so  much  attachment  to  the  peo 
ple  and  their  rights,  disposed  to  abolish  one  of  the 
most  signal,  the  character  of  this  House,  as  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation  ;  as  those,  who  are  not 
only  to  impeach  those  who  perpetrate  offence,  but 
to  watch  and  give  the  alarm  for  the  prevention  of 
such  attempts  ?  We  are  asked,  with  some  pathos, 
will  you  punish  clubs  with  your  censure,  unheard, 
untried,  confounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  ? 
Censure  is  not  punishment  unless  it  is  merited  ; 
for  we  merely  allude  to  certain  self-created  socie 
ties,  which  have  disregarded  the  truth,  and  fo 
mented  the  outrages  against  the  laws.  Those 
which  have  been  innocent  will  remain  uncensured. 
It  is  said,  worthy  men  belong  to  those  clubs.  They 
may  be,  as  men,  not  wanting  in  merit,  but  when 
they  join  societies  which  are  employed  to  foment 
outrages  against  the  laws,  they  are  no  longer  inno 
cent.  They  become  bad  citizens.  If  innocence 
happens  to  stray  into  such  company,  it  is  losr. 
The  men  really  good  will  quit  such  connections ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  most  respected  of  those 
who  are  said  to  belong  to  them,  have  long  ago  re 
nounced  them.  Honest,  credulous  men  may  be 
drawn  into  favour  very  bad  designs ;  but  so  far  as 
they  do  it,  they  deserve  the  reproach  with  this  vote 
contains,  that  of  being  unworthy  citizens.  If  the 
worst  men  in  society  have  led  the  most  credulous 
and  inconsiderate  astray,  the  latter  will  undoubted 
ly  come  to  reflection  the  sooner  for  an  appeal  to 
their  sense  of  duty.  This  appeal  is  made  in  terms 
which  truth  justifies,  and  which  apply  only  to 
those  who  have  been  criminal.  Jt  is  said  that  this 
vote  will  raise  up  the  clubs  into  importance.  One 
member  has  even  solemnly  warned  us  against  the 
awakening  of  their  resentments.  It  is  not  clear  to 
my  understanding,  said  Mr.  Ames,  how  all  the 
p  4  consequences 
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consequences  which  have  been  predicted  from  this 
vote  will  be  accomplished.  This  is  a  breach  of 
right,  a  crushing  of  those  free  societies  by  our  cen 
sure.  It  is  putting  them  down,  and  yet  we  are 
warned  that  it  is  raising  them  up,  and  making  them 
stronger  than  this  government.  The  friends  of  the 
morion  are  said  not  to  agree  in  the  principle  of 
their  defence  of  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  boldly  af 
firmed  that  they  have  no  principle.  Is  there  any 
difficulty  in  retorting  this  invective  ?  If  this  vote 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  America  to 
the  subject  so  much  the  better.  The  truth  will,  no 
doubt,  be  sought  and  found  at  last,  and  with  such 
an  enlightened  public,  I  expect  the  result  will  be 
made  with  its  usual  good  sense  ;  that  the  self-crea 
ted  societies  described  in  the  clause,  are  calculated 
to  destroy  a  free  government ;  that  they  will  cer 
tainly  destroy  its  tranquillity  and  harmony,  and 
greatly  corrupt  the  integrity  of  the  rulers,  and  the 
morals  of  the  people. 

"  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Ames  strong 
ly  insisted  that  the  vote  was  not  indefinite  in  its 
terms.  Societies  were  not  reprobated  because  they 
were  self-made,  nor  because  they  were  political  so 
cieties.  Every  body  as  readily  admitted  that  they 
might  be  innocent,  as  that  they  have  been  greatly 
imprudent.  It  is  such  societies  as  have  been  re 
gardless  of  the  truth,  and  have  fomented  the  out 
rages  against  the  law,  &c.  Nor  is 'the  intention  of 
this  amendment  to  flatter  the  President,  as  it  has 
been  intimated.  He  surely  has  little  need  of  our 
praise  on  any  personal  account.  This  late  signal 
act  of  duty  is  already  with  his  grateful  country, 
with  faithful  history  :  nor  is  it  in  our  power,  or  in 
those  of  any  offended  self-created  societies  to  im 
pair  that  tribute  which  will  be  offered  to  him.  As 
little  ground  is  there  for  saying  that  it  is  intended 
to  stifle  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ; 

since 
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since  the  very  persons  who  charge  this,  tell  us  that 
it  will  have  the  contrary  effect.  This  question  is, 
simply,  will  you  support  your  chief  magistrate  ? 
Our  vote  does  not  go  merely  to  one  man  and  to  his 
feelings.  It  goes  to  the  trust.  When  clubs  are 
arrayed  against  your  government,  and  your  chief 
magistrate  decidedly  arrays  the  militia  to  suppress 
their  insurrection,  will  you  countenance  or  discoun 
tenance  the  officer  ?  Will  you  ever  suffer  this 
House,  the  country,  or  even  one  seditious  man  in 
it,  to  question  for  an  instant,  whether  your  appro 
bation  and  co-operation  will  be  less  prompt  and 
cordial  than  his  efforts  to  support  the  laws  ?  Is  it 
safe,  is  it  honourable,  to  make  a  precedent,  and 
that  no  less  solemn  than  humiliating,  which  will 
authorize,  which  will  compel  every  future  Presi 
dent  to  doubt  whether  you  will  approve  him  or  the 
clubs  ?  The  President  now  in  office,  would  doubtless 
do  his  duty  promptly,  and  with  decision  in  such  a 
case.  But  can  you  expect  it  of  human  nature  ?  and 
if  you  could,  would  you  put  it  at  risk,  whether  in  fu 
ture  a  President  shall  balance  between  his  duty  and 
his  fear  of  your  censure  ?  The  danger  is,  that  a 
chief  magistrate,  elective  as  ours  is,  will  tempo 
rize,  will  delay,  will  put  the  laws  into  treaty  with 
offenders,  and  will  even  ensure  a  civil  war,  perhaps 
the  loss  of  our  free  government,  by  the  want  of  pro 
per  energy  to  quench  the  first  sparks.  You  ought 
therefore,  on  every  occasion,  to  shew  the  most  cor 
dial  support  of  the  executive  in  support  of  the 
laws.  This  is  the  occasion.  If  it  is  dangerous  to 
liberty,  against  right  and  justice,  against  truth 
and  decency,  to  adopt  the  amendment,  as  it  has 
been  argued,  then  the  President  and  Senate  have 
done  all  this.  Mr.  Ames  concluded  with  saying, 
that  in  a  speech  so  long,  containing  such  various 
matter,  and  so  rapidly  delivered,  he  might  have 
dropped  many  observations  in  an  incorrect  state. 

He 
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He  relied  on  the  candour  of  the  House,  and  of  his 
opponents,  for  the  interpretation  of  them." 


In  spite,  however,  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Ames,  and  those  who  spoke  on  the  same  side,  the 
Democrats  carried  their  point,  and  the  self  created 
societies  were  encouraged  to  tell  the  people,  that, 
they  had,  indeed,  been  denounced  by  the  Presi 
dent  and  Senate,  but  that  the  lower  House,  the 
only  true  representatives  of  the  people,  had  refu 
sed  to  join  in  the  denunciation. 

The  Democratic  Society  of  New-York  (14.  Jan. 
1795.)  made  a  solemn  protest  against  the  conduct 
of  the  President  and  Senate  in  this  respect,  in 
which  protest  they  declare,  that,  "  in  every  free 
"  state,  the  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  people,  and 
tf  each  individual  is  at  once  a  LEGISLATOR  and  a 
"  SOVEREIGN.'* — They  next  state,  that  u  all  pub- 
"  lie  functionaries  are  amenable  to  society  for  the 
"  faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  functions ; 
"  but  that  the  same  reason  which  renders  it  indis- 
"  pensable  for  the  sovereign  to  delegate  suitable 
"  organs  for  the  manifestation  of  his  will,  renders 
<c  equally  impossible,  in  his  collective  capacity,  the 
"  exercise  of  his  revisionary  powers.  As,  there- 

fore,  the    responsibility   of  public   functionaries 

presupposes  a  right  of  investigation  into  their 
"  proceedings,  this  right  appertains  to  individuals, 
"  otherwise  it  would  be  incapable  of  exercise.  It 
"  appertains  also  to  every  collection  of  individuals, 
"  because  every  association  must  comprehend  all 
"  the  privileges  and  properties  appertaining  to  the 
"  members  by  whom  it  is  composed." — Hence 
they  deduced  the  right  of  the  Democratic  Societies 
to  meet,  and  to  censure  and  oppose  the  govern 
ment  in  any  manner  they  pleased  ;  insisting,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  as  these  Societies  were  afting  in 

their 
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their  capacity  of  sovereign,  they  were  amenable  to 
no  authority  on  earth,  much  less  to  that  with  which 
they  had  invested  their  own  servants,  the  President 
and  Senate. 

This  protest  was   ushered  into  the  world  under 
the    auspices  of  David   Gelston,  the   President  of 
the  Society,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Citi 
zen  Gelston  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject ; 
for,  absurd,  wild,  and   ridiculous,  as  his  premises 
certainly  are,  his  deductions  are   candid    and  cor 
rect.     Only  allow  him,  that  the  sovereignty  is  vest 
ed  in  the  people,  and   I  will  engage,  that  he  shall 
prove  to  you  (after  a  week's  study,)  that  neither  the 
people,  nor  any  one  of  them  (except  he  be  in  office,) 
can  never  be  guilty   of  sedition,  treason,  or  rebel 
lion;  for,  he  will  tell  you,  that  it  is   very  clear, 
that  Sovereigns  cannot  rebel  against  themselves.     If 
you  should  oppose  him  with  your  doctrine  of  Ma 
jorities,  he  will  laugh  at  you.  He  will  ask  you  where 
you  got  your  mongrel  theory,  which,  after  decla- 
nng  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  that 
their  rights  are   imprescriptible  and  unalienalle,  ar- 
bitraily  gives  to  a  thousand  persons  tie  right  of  ru 
ling  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  against  their  will ! 
He   will  ask  you,  with  a  sneer,  whether  this  the 
ory,  is  found  in  nature,  in  reason,  or  in  the  tyrant's 
plea,  necessity.     Citizen   Gelston  will  smile  at  Mr. 
Ames's  talking  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  afterwards  calling  the  doctrine  of  majorities  the 
^  vital  principle  of  the  constitution." 

With  such  a  striking  proof  before  his  eyes  of  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  principles,  on  which  the 
constitution  is  built,  it  was  truly  surprising  to  hear 
the  following  remark  from  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Dex- 
'ter.  "  If,"  said  he  in  the  above  debate,  "  if  we 
"  should  fail  in  maintaining  our  government,  we 
"  shall  be  fairly  considered  to  have  made  an  expe- 
^  riment,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  world  ; 

u  which 
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"  which  will  prove,  that  the  beautiful  theory  of 
"  civil  freedom  is  not  practicable  by  man" — Softly, 
Mr.  Dexter  !  Be  not  in  pain  for  "  tie  world"  on 
this  score  ;  for.  Sir,  if  your  government  should 
not  last  ten  days  longer,  "  the  beautiful  theory  of 
'*  civil  freedom"  will  be  practised  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  world,  Sir,  is  not  looking  to 
America  to  behold  the  result  of  her  experiments. 
Civil  freedom  was  practised  long  before  your  little 
pamphlet,  called  the  Constitution,  was  written,  and 
it  will  continue  to  be  practised,  I  trust,  after  that 
pamphlet  shall  be  out  of  print,  and  amongst  the 
subjects,  too,  of  those  whom  you  have  been  pleased 
to  style  "  ermined  monsters." 


The  other  part  of  the  speech,  which  served  to  call 
forth  the  strength  of  the  parties,  was  that  in  which 
the  President  alludes  to  his  policy,  in  the  negocia- 
tions  with  foreign  nations.  He  told  the  house, 
"  that  his  policy  in  foreign  transactions,  had  been 
"  to  cultivate  peace  with  all  the  world,  to  observe 
"  treaties  with  pure  and  absolute  faith,  to  check 
"  every  deviation  from  the  line' of  impartiality,  to 
"  explain  what  had  been  misapprehended,  and  to 
"  correct  what  had  been  injurious  to  any  nation." 

The  answer,  as  drafted  by  the  committee,  let  this 
part  of  the  speech  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Madison, 
therefore,  moved  to  insert  the  following  words ; 
*f  Solicitous  as  we  also  are  for  the  preservation  of 
"  peace  with  all  nations,  we  cannot  otherwise  than 
"  warmly  approve  of  #  policy  in  our  foreign  trans- 
"  actions,  which  never  loses  sight  of  that  blessing." 
This  amendment  would  have  passed  without  a  divi 
sion,  but  the  Federal  members  perceived,  that,  by 
the  use  of  the  indefinite  article,  Madison  meant  not 
only  to  avoid  giving  any  approbation  to  the  policy 
which  the  President  had  pursued  with  regard  ta 

Great 
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Great  Britain,  but  to  intimate  a  doubt  respecting 
the  soundness  of  that  policy,  they  opposed  it,  and 
made  a  motion  for  inserting  the  following  amend 
ment  in  its  stead  :  u  Your  policy  in  our  foreign 
"  transactions,  as  it  shews  an  ardent  disposition  for 
"  peace,  has  our  hearty  approbation." 

A  war  now  began  between  the  article  and  the  pro 
noun,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  which  terminated 
at  last  in  the  victory  of  neither,  both  amendments 
being  laid  aside,  and  the  speech,  as  to  this  point, 
being  left  unanswered. 

Trifling  as  the  subject  'appeared  to  be,  very  few 
debates  were  ever  productive  of  more  warmth.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  skirmish  of  the  legislative  war 
respecting  the  British  Treaty.  Both  parties,  for  a 
time,  kept  their  temper ;  each  carefully  avoided 
any  allusion  to  what  both  had  in  their  eye  :  so  that, 
during  the  first  day,  any  one,  unacquainted  with 
the  real  grounds  of  the  dispute,  would  have  looked 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives  as  an  assembly 
of  trifling  pedagogues.  The  transactions  with  no 
particular  nation  were  alluded  to ;  none  of  the  na 
tions  were  named  ;  all  the  observations  relating  to 
foreign  nations  were  couched  in  general  terms;  the 
members,  on  both  sides,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  on  this  occasion,  in  practising  the  virtue  of 
forbearance.  At  last,  however,  the  furious  Nicholas 9 
unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  broke  .out  on 
Mr.  Jay  and  his  mission  to  the  court  of  London. 
"  I  am,"  said  he.  "  unacquainted  with  the  powers 
<f  and  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Jay,  and  shall  not 
"  give  my  approbation  of  what  I  know  nothing 
"  about."  He  was  followed,  in  the  same  strain  by 
Dayton,  who  joined  the  Sans-Culottes  on  this  occa 
sion,  because  he  disapproved  of  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Jay  altogether ;  it  defeated  his  sequestration  project, 
and  he  foresaw  that  it  would  produce  a  state  of 
things  in  which  he  would  have  no  opportunity  for 

gratifying 
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gratifying  his  implacable  resentment  against  Great 
Britain.  How  that  nation  had  particularly  offended 
him  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  conjecture, 
His  insolent  haughtiness  might,  perhaps,  sometime 
or  other,  have  met  with  rebuke  from  some  subject 
of  the  king,  and  this  would  have  been  cause  suffi 
cient  for  his  wishing  destruction  to  the  whole  nation, 
Dayton  is  an  excellent  speaker,a  man  of  great  talents^ 
both  natural  and  acquired  ;  but  his  very  counte 
nance  proclaims  him  proud,  conceited,  and  vindic 
tive.  He  was  at  this  time  angling  (as  it  is  called) 
for  the  post  of  Speaker,  and  this  might  be  an  in 
ducement  for  him  to  vote  with  both  parties  alter 
nately.  In  all  such  bodies  as  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,  a  man  must  acl:  a  base  trimming  part  to 
obtain  any  post  that  is  in  their  gift.  To  have  the 
suffrages  of  both  parties,  he  must  have  the  good 
will  of  neither  !  Thus  it  is,  too,  in  a  great  many 
elections  out  of  doors.  The  man  in  whom  no  in 
dividual  and  no  party  has  confidence,  frequently  ex 
periences  an  unanimous  election  ! — This  is  another 
pretty  good  proof  of  the  excellence  of  a  govern 
ment  by  Majorities. 

As  1  said  before,  the  amendment,  introduced  by- 
Madison,  was  at  last  left  out,  and  the  answer  ob 
served  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  negociation 
with  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  Demo 
cratic  Societies,  and  thus,  after  ten  days  delate,  it 
was  delivered  to  the  President  in  nearly  the  same 
terms,  which  it  contained  when  first  reported  to  the 
House. 


The  laws  that  were  passed,  during  this  session, 
were  all,  except  one,  of  a  nature  to  excite  but  little 
attention  in  the  public.  That  one,  however,  called 
forth  the  strength  of  the  parties.  I  allude  to  the 
a  61  for  establishing  an  uniform  rule  of  Naturalization, 

It 
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It   had  long  been   a  favourite   policy  with  the 
United  States,   and   a  policy  in  which  all  parties 
concurred,  to  encourage,  by  all  means  whatever,  the 
emigration  of  foreigners.     It  is  indeed,  a  maxim, 
that  the  population  of  a  state,  and  not  its  extent  of 
territory,  constitutes  its  strength  ;  but,  this  maxim, 
like  most  others,  will  not  always  hold  good  if  taken 
in  an  unqualified  sense  ;  because  the  quality  of  the 
population  ought  to  be  attended  to  as  well   as  its 
quantity,  and  this  consideration  seems  never  to  have 
entered  into  the  minds  of  the  short-sighted  politi 
cians  of  America.     They  looked  at  the  sum  total 
of  their  census,  and  never  troubled  themselves  about 
the  principles,  moral  or  political,  of  the  units  that 
composed  it.     We  should  laugh  most  heartily  at  a 
fanner,  were  he,  in  stating  the  increase  of  his  stock, 
to  include   the  foxes  and   the  wolves ;  yet  such  is 
precisely  the  statement  of  those  who  were,  and  who 
yet  are,  boasting  of  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  these  States. 

Since  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war,  every 
art  that  could  be  devised  had  been  employed  to 
procure  the  emigration  of  foreigners.  There  were 
established  Population  Societies,  Emigration  Socie 
ties,  and  other  associations,  whose  sole  object  was 
to  correspond  with  people  in  foreign  countries  (par 
ticularly  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,)  and 
bring  their  inhabitants  hither.  Besides  these,  the 
land  jobbers,  a  numerous  race  of  "  swindlers  upon 
"  a  broad  scale,"  as  Giles  called  them,  were  let 
loose  upon  Europe.  The  misery  that  these  people 
have  occasioned  is  beyond  all  conception.  Hun 
dreds  and  thousands  of  men  have  been  induced  to 
sell  their  comfortable  little  farms  in  England,  Scot 
land,  and  Ireland,  from  a  hope  of  becoming  great 
men  in  America.  When  an  unsuspecting  man  is 
fold,  that  by  removing  across  the  Atlantic,  he  can 
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buy  for  a  mere  trifle,  ten  thousand  acres  of  land* 
with  fine  woods  and  meadows,  watered  by  beautiful 
streams,  where  he  will  have  no  taxes  nor  tithes  to 
pay,  and  no  game  laws  to  observe.  When  the 
poor  fellow  is  told  this,  his  snug  dwelling  and  his 
fertile  closes,  hitherto  the  source  of  his  happiness 
and  the  boundary  of  his  wishes,  become  despica 
ble  in  his  sight !  he  grows  out  of  conceit  with  them, 
and,  in  his  haste  towards  the  scene  of  his  future 
greatness,  he  throws  them  away  for  half  their  value. 
Little  does  he  think  of  the  fate  that  attends  him. 
Little  does  he  dream  that  the  fair  domain,  which  he 
has  seen  only  on  paper,  is  situated  in  the  moon,  or 
regions  almost  as  inaccessible  ;  and  that,  should  he 
ever  have  the  misfortune  to  fix  his  eyes  on  it,  he 
must,  perhaps,  lose  his  all  in  law  suits  to  procure 
him  possession.  Little  does  he  imagine,  that  a 
night's  lodging  and  a  breakfast,  after  landing,  will 
cost  him  the  amount  of  a  month's  Irving  in  Eng 
land,  or  that,  to  get  him  a  miserable  horse  and 
utensils  to  begin  clearing  his  land,  will  require 
more  money  than  his  domain  would  sell  for. 
Thousands  of  ruined  Emigrants  of  this  descrip 
tion  are  now  in  the  United  States.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  men  should  be  contented ;  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  love  the  country,  or  care  a  far 
thing  about  the  government.  The  very  best  you 
can  expect  of  them  is  indifference. 

But,  this  is  not  the  class  of  Emigrants,  from 
whom  the  most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 
These  broken  hearted  mortals  are,  indeed,  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  government,  but  a  thousand  of 
them  together  are  not  so  dangerous,  as  one  of  the 
lively,  active,  turbulent  villains,  who,  without  leav 
ing  a  sigh  behind  them,  come  hither  in  quest  of 
political  adventures.  Of  these  one  half  are  driven 
from  home,  either  by  their  creditors^  or  by  criminal 
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prosecutions ;  and  they  are  fit  for  every  species  of 
wickedness.  A  hatred  to  all  lawful  controul  is  their 
general  characteristic  ;  ancf  here  they  find  a  faction 
ready  to  receive  them  with  open  arms.  There  ne 
ver  was  a  time,  when  it  was  not  impolitic  to  admit 
of  the  importation  of  these  wretches,  much  more 
was  it  impolitic  to  encourage ',  to  invite,  to  inveigle 
them  to  come.  But,  the  bad  policy  of  this  line  of 
conduct  did  not  appear  so  evident  till  since  the  be 
ginning  of  the  present  war.  During  the  years 
1793  and  1794,  the  disaffected  came  to  .these 
shores  in  thousands.  Every  vessel  from  the  British 
European  dominions  was  freighted  with  them.  Some 
of  the  most  intelligent  amongst  them  became  con 
spicuous  demagogues,  and,  as  it  only  required  the 
payment  of  a  sixpenny  tax  to  become  a  voter,  the 
emigration  soon  began  to  have  an  alarming  influ 
ence  in  the  elections.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  cargo  of  Irish  land  at  Newcastle,  beg  their 
way  up  to  Philadelphia,  and  vote  for  legislators  in 
ten  days  afterwards. 

The  Federal  party  were  alarmed  at  this  sans 
culotte  inundation,  and  this  alarm  it  was  that  gave 
rise  to  the  naturalization  bill,  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was,  after 
much  debate,  passed  into  a  law  on  the  2Qth  of  Ja 
nuary,  1795.  As  this  law  is  very  frequently  referred 
to,  and  as  it  is,  besides,  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
effects  of  Congressional  compromising,  I  shall  in 
sert  it  at  length,  previous  to  the  remarks  that  I 
think  it  necessary  to  make  on  the  debate  which  it 
occasioned,  and  on  the  law  itself. 
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<tf  An  A3  to  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturali 
zation,  and  to  repeal  tie  Aft  heretofore  passed  on 
that  Subjefi" 

"  FOR  carrying  into  complete  effect,  the  power  given 
by  the  Constitution,  to  establish  an  uniform  rule 
of  Naturalization  throughout  the  United  States/' 

SEC.  I.  BE  if  enabled  by  tie  Senate  and  Pious e 
cf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  alien,  being  a  free 
white  person  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  on  the  fol 
lowing  conditions,  and  not  otherwise  :" 

u  First,  He  shall  have  declared  on  oath  or  af 
firmation,  before  the  supreme,  superior,  district  or 
circuit  court  of  some  one  of  the  states,  or  of  the 
territories  north-west  or  south  of  the  river  Ohio, 
or  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,, 
three  years,  at  least,  before  his  admission,  that  it 
was,  bona  fide,  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  for  ever  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  poten 
tate,  state  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and  particularly, 
by  name,  the  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty 
whereof  such  alien  may,  at  the  time,  be  a  citizen  or 
subject." 

"  Secondly,  He  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  applica 
tion  to  be  admitted,  declare  on  oarh  or  affirmation, 
before  some  one  of  the  courts  aforesaid,  that  he  has  re 
sided  within  the  United  States,  five  years  at  least,  and 
within  the  state  or  territory,  where  such  court  is  at 
the  time  held,  one  year  at  kast ;  that  he  will  sup 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
he  doth  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  ab 
jure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign 
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prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and 
particularly  by  name,  the  prince,  potentate,  state 
or  sovereignty,  whereof  he  was  before  a  citizen  or 
subject ;  which  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court." 

"  Thirdly,  The  court  admitting  such  alien,  shall 
be  satisfied  that  he  has  resided  within  the  limits  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  five 
years;  and  it  shall  further  appear  to  their  satisfac 
tion,  that  during  that  time,  he  has  behaved  as  a  man 
of  a  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  princi 
ples  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of 
the  same/' 

"  Fourthly,  In  case  the  alien  applying  to  be  ad 
mitted  to  citizenship,  shall  have  borne  any  heredi 
tary  title;  or  been  of  arty  of  the  orders  of  nobility, 
in  the  kingdom  or  state  from  which  lie  came,  hz 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  abo've  requisites,  make  an 
express  renunciation  of  his  title  or  order  of  nobili 
ty  in  the  court  to  which  his  application  shall  be 
made  ;  which  renunciation  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
said  court." 

u  SEC.  '2.  Provided  always ,  and  be  it  further'  enatf- 
ed>  That  any  alien  now  residing  within  the  limits 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen,  on  his  declaring 
on  oath  or  affirmation,  in  some  one  of  the  court3 
aforesaid,  that  he  has  resided,  two  years"  at  least, 
within  arid  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  and 
one  year,  at  least,  within  the  state  or  territory 
where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  ;  that  he  will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  he  doth  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce 
and  abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prinfce,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  whatever,- 
and  particularly  by  name,  the  prince^  potentate, 
state  or  sovereignty  whereof  he  was  before  a  citi 
zen  or  subject ;  and,  moreover,  oi>  its  appeaf- 
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ing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  daring  the 
said  term  of  two  years,  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of 
good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good 
order  and  happiness  of  the  same;  and,  where  the 
alien  applying  for  admission  to  citizenship,  shall 
have  borne  any  hereditary  title,  or  been  of  any  of 
the  orders  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  or  state  from 
which  he  came,  on  his  moreover  making  in  the 
court,  an  express  renunciation  of  his  title  or  order 
of  nobility,  before  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  ad 
mission  ;  all  of  which  proceedings,  required  in  this 
proviso  to  be  performed  in  the  court,  shall  be  re 
corded  by  the  clerk  thereof." 

"  SEC.  3.  And  be  it  further  enatted,  That  the 
children  of  persons  duly  naturalized,  dwelling  with 
in  the  United  States,  and  being  under  the  age  of 
twenty- one  years,  at  the  time  of  such  naturalization; 
and  the  children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  ;  Provided,  that  the  right  of  citizenship  shall 
not  descend  to  persons,  whose  fathers  have  never 
been  resident  in  the  United  States  :  Provided  also, 
that  no  person  heretofore  proscribed  by  any  state, 
or  who  has  been  legally  convicted  of  having  joined 
the  army  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  late  war,  shall 
be  admitted  a  citizen  as  aforesaid,  without  the  con^ 
sent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  which  such 
person  was  proscribed." 


It  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  the  democratic 
party  in  Congress  were  averse  to  any  law  of  this 
kind  ;  because,  in  every  cargo  of  disaffected  Emi 
grants  they  saw  so  many  voters  added  to  their  par* 
tizans.  They  had  strength  sufficient  to  throw  the 
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bill  over  the  bar,  and  they  certainly  wished  to  do 
it ;  but,  they  perceived,  that,  since  the  time  when 
they  were  elecled,  the  opinions  of  the  people  had 
undergone  a  considerable  change  with  respect  to 
the  Emigrants.  They  began  to  look  upon  them  as 
rascals  in  search  of  plunder,  instead  of  oppressed 
people  in  search  ofliberty  and  happiness  ;  a  change 
of  sentiment  which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  pro 
duced  by  the  Western  Insurrection,  which  they  did 
not  scruple  to  attribute  to  foreigners,  and  in  which 
two  or  three  foreigners  certainly  bore  a  very  con 
spicuous  part. 

The  democratic  party  were,  therefore,  afraid  to 
oppose  the  bill  in  the  lump ;  but  they  resolved  to 
render  it  as  lame  and  ineffectual  as  possible.  By 
harping  upon  what  they  called  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  they  obtained  for  their  friends  all  the 
favour  that  was  to  be  obtained,  without  defeating 
the  bill  altogether. 

The  first  thing  they  effected  xvas,  to  make  the 
term  of  probation  much  shorter  than  was  proposed  in 
the  draft  of  the  bill.  The  next  step  was,  to  divide 
tht  power  of  admission  between  tie  Federal  and  Stats 
Courts  ;  for,  jf  this  power  had  been,  as  the  Federa 
lists  wished  it  to  be,  ai)d  as  it  certainly  ought  to 
have  been,  confined  to  the  Federal,  or  national 
courts,  the  Democrats  clearly  foresaw,  that  very 
few,  if  any,  of  their  fadlious  partizans  would  ever 
gain  admission  to  the  right  of  voting.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  knew  that  nine  tenths  of  the  state 
courts,  in  those  states  to  which  Emigrants  usually 
came,  viz.  Vermont,  New-York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Ken 
tucky,  and  Teaessee,  would  rejoice  at  an  opportunity 
of  counteracting  any  law,  made  for  the  support  of 
the  Federal  influence.  They  knew  also,  that  these 
courts  were  fifty  times  as  numerous  as  the  Federal 
courts ;  that  the  former,  were,  one  or  other  of  them, 
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always  open,  and  that  they  were  held  in  every  coun 
ty  of  the  state,  while  the  latter  were  open  but  for 
about  three  weeks  in  the  whole  year,  and  were  never 
held  but  in  one  place.  This,  therefore,  was  a  capi 
tal  point,  and  the  Democrats  carried  it  according  to 
their  wish.  The  consequences  have  been  such  as 
were  foreseen  :  where  the  national  courts  have  ex- 
tercised  this  power  once,  the  state  courts  have  ex 
ercised  it  one  thousand  times ! 

From  the  disposition,  as  above  stated,  of  the  state 
courts,  it  was  not  difficult  to  predict  in  what  man- 
Ber  they  would  exercise  the  power  of  admission  to 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  their  condudl,  in  this 
respect,  has  very  far  surpassed  every  abuse  and 
enormity  that  was  foretold,  even  by  those  who  en 
tertained  the  greatest  apprehensions. 

Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  influence  of 
those,  by  whom  the  Emigrants  were  to  be  admitted 
or  rejected,  the  democratic  faction  next  took  care 
to  inlist  in  their  favour  both  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  of  the  Emigrants  themselves. 

The  law  prescribes  that  every  Emigrant,  previous 
to  his  admission,  shall,  upon  oath,  "  absolutely  and 
"  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and 
"  fdelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or 
6C  sovereignty  *  whatever,  and  particularly  by  name, 
*c  the  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  where- 
"  of  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject."  Nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  for  securing  the  admis 
sion  of  the  bad  and  the  exclusion  of  the  good.  Had 
the  oath  been  intended  for  the  express  purpose  of 
admitting  the  factious  villains  from  Europe  to  the 
right  of  voting,  and  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of 
peaceable,  conscientious  Emigrants  ever  to  vote,  it 


*  Not  excepting  even   the  "  imprescriptible  and  wn alienable  SQ 
<(  "vere'ignty  of  the  people" 
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could  not  have  been  otherwise  framed  ;  for,  whi 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  evident,  that  no  oath  wou 
be  an  obstacle  to  wretches,  who  had  already  betray 
ed  or  abandoned  their  own  country,  on  the  other, 
it  was  as  evident,  that  the  oath  imposed  would  never 
be  taken  by  those  who  had  not  been  guilty  of  one 
or  the  other,  or  both.  Where,  in  God's  name,  will 
you  find  me  a  man,  with  any  sense  of  morality  or 
decency,  who  will  come  into  open  court  and  so 
lemnly  abjure  all  fidelity  to  his  lawful  sovereign  and 
his  native  land?  This  law  is  the  most  shameless  in 
vitation  to  perjury  that  ever  was  given  by  man. 
Two  persons  are  to  come  and  swear,  that  the  party 
is  of  good  moral  cliaf after  ^  and  that  lie  is  nit  ached  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  then  the 
party  himself  is  to  take  an  oath,  which  f  roves  him  to 
be  of  a  lad  moral  character ',  and  not  attached  to  any 
country  or  government  on  earth  ! 

The  effedts  of  this  part  of  the  law  have  been  such, 
as  were  to  be  expected.  There  are  many  Emi 
grants,  who  have  come  to  this  country  from  choice, 
who  prosper  under  the  government,  who  wish  it 
stability,  and  who  are  ready  to  render  it  every  ser 
vice  in  their  power,  but  who  never  will  abjure  all 
fidelity  to  their  sovereign  and  their  country.  I  know 
several  of  this  description,  some  of  whom  used  to 
vote  before  this  law  was  passed,  but  who  have  ceased 
to  do  it  since  a  certificate  of  their  having  taken 
such  an  oath  has  been  required.  About  a  week  ago 
[I  write  this  in  July,  1/QQ.]  an  Englishman  (a  me 
chanic)  met  me  in  the  street,  and  asked  my  opinion 
concerning  the  taking  of  the  oath.  He  wished,  he 
said,  to  vote  against  M'Kcan,  at  the  ensuing  election, 
and  was  then  about  to  be  naturalised  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  do  it ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  I  am  told  that 
"  the  oath  is  too  lad;  what  do  you  think  of  it?"— r 
I  replied  :  "  nobody  wishes  to  see  M'Kean  defeated 
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«yfiore  earnestly  than  I  do ;  but  God  forbid  that  I 
^should  advise  you  to  abjure  all  fidelity  to  your 

lawful  sovereign,  for  I  am  sure  you  would  be 
*c  guilty  of  perjury." — "  Abjure  all  fidelity  to  King 
<c  George  ?"  said  he,  "  the  Devil  may  be  their  Go- 
"  vernor  for  me,  for  I'll  do  no  such  thing." 

If,  instead  of  this  most  profligate  oath,  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  United  States,  while  tie  party  remained 
in  tie  country,  had  been  made  the  condition  of  ad 
mission  to  the  right  of  voting,  the  way  would  have 
been  left  open  to  the  worthy  part  of  the  Emigrants, 
\vhowould,  to  a  man,  have  been  found  firm  friends 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  this  very  reason 
it  was,  that  the  democratic  faction  shut  the  door 
against  them,  and  by  a  stroke  of  address,  too,  which 
the  Federalists  dared  not  attempt  to  resist.  If  they 
had  but  hinted,  that  an  oath  of  abjuration  was  un 
necessary,  their  adversaries  would  have  triumphant 
ly  exclaimed  :  u  Ah  !  do  you  say  so  ?  What, 
"  then,  you  want  to  admit  aristocrats,  royalists,  and 
"  even  vassals,  to  a  participation  of  the  rights  of 
"  your  constituents  !"  The  Democrats  convinced 
them  of  their  capacity  in  this  way  during  trie  dis 
cussion  of  another  part  of  the  bill,  with  si  me  ob 
servations  on  which  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject. 

Every  reader  of  sense  must  be  struck  with  asto 
nishment  at  the  clause  in  the  law  respe6Hng  titled 
foreigners.  Want  of  a  sufficient  stock  of  vanity 
was  never  imputable  to  republicans ;  but,  few  per 
sons,  will,  I  think,  believe  it  possible,  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  were  really 
apprehensive,  that  the  nobility  of  Europe  were 
about  to  emigrate  hither,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  in 
estimable  privilege  of  voting  for  a  Lyon,  a  Leib,  or 
a  M'Clenachan.  To  do  them  justice,  they  were 
apprehensive  of  no  such  danger  :  the  clause  alluded 
to  was  the  creature  of  a  mixture  of  malice  and  of 
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fun.  It  was  a  mere  trap  to  catch  the  Federal  mem 
bers,  and  expose  them  to  the  suspicions  and  coarse 
jests  of  the  vulgar. 

The  bill  had  been  read,  I  believe,  a  second  time, 
and  was  about  to  undergo  a  third  reading,  when 
Giles  (a  man  famous  for  low  cunning,  and  for  asso 
ciating  in  his  manners  and  disposition  those  tyger 
and  monkey-like  qualities  so  conspicuous  in  the 
French)  arose,  and  brought  forward  a  clause  to 
prevent  titled  foreigners  from  being  admitted  to  the 
invaluable  rights  of  citizens  of  America,  ''till  they  had 
explicitly  renounced  their  titles  in  open  court.  This 
amendment  to  the  bill  he  accompanied  with  certain 
observations  respecting  the  great  danger  to  be  ap 
prehended  from  an  influx  of  foreign  noblemen, 
which  the  republican  successes  in  Europe,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  America  would  most  certainly 
produce.  Giles  acled  his  part,  on  this  occasion, 
with  so  much  theatrical  art,  with  so  much  gravity 
and  even  alarm  in  his  look  and  manner,  that  his 
friend  Madison,  who  was  not  previously  consulted, 
really  took  him  to  be  in  earnest,  and  rendered  him 
self  everlastingly  ridiculous  by  the  speech  which 
he  made  in  seconding  his  motion.  After  saying 
that  he  expected,  in  a  short  time,  to  see  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain  come  thronging  to  these  States,  and 
promising  that  he  would  condescend  to  sympathize 
with  them,  and  to  receive  them  with  that  hospi 
tality  and  tenderness,  to  which  misfortune  is  en 
titled,  he  declared,  however,  that  no  earthly  con 
sideration,  no  charity,  no  compassion,  should  induce 
him  to  suffer  the  revival  of  their  hereditary  pre 
tensions  in  a  country,  where  the  people  were  the 
only  lawful  sovereign,  and  where  to  attempt  .to  en 
joy  honours  and  titles  derived  from  any  other 
source  would  be  an  a 61  of  treason,  which  he,  for 
one,  would  endeavour  to  punish  at  the  risk  of  losing 
the  last  drop  of  his  Mood ! 

Never 
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Never  was  a  more  ludicrous  farce  a&ed  to  a 
bursting  audience.  Madison  is  a  little  bow-leg 
ged  man,  at  once  stiff  and  slender.  His  counte 
nance  has  that  sour  aspect,  that  conceited  screw, 
which  pride  would  willingly  mould  into  an  expres 
sion  of  disdain,  if  it  did  not  find  the  features  too 
skinny  and  too  scanty  for  its  purpose.  His  thin 
sleek  hair,  and  the  niceness  of  his  garments  are 
indicative  of  that  economical  cleanliness,  which 
expostulates  with  the  shoe-boy  and  the  washer 
woman,  which  flees  from  the  dangers  of  a  gutter, 
and  which  boasts  of  wearing  a  shirt  for  three  days 
without  rumpling  the  ruffte.  In  short,  he  has, 
take  him  altogether,  precisely  the  prim,  mean, 
prig-like  look  of  a  corporal  mechanic,  and,  were 
he  ushered  into  your  parlour,  yon  would  wonder 
why  he  came  without  his  measure  and  his  sheers. 

Such  (and  with  a  soul  which  would  disgrace  any 
other  tenement  than  that  which  contains  it)  is  the 
mortal,  who  stood  up  upon  its  two  legs,  confident 
ly  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the  British  monar 
chy,  and  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  feeding  its  il 
lustrious  nobles  with  his  orts  1 

The  Federalists  perceived  the  contempt,  to  which 
a  silent  adoption  of  Giles's  clause  would  expose 
them,  on  the  one  hand;  but,  on  the  other,  they 
foresaw,  that  any,  even  the  slightest,  opposition 
to  it  would  subject  their  motives  to  the  most  ma 
lignant  misrepresentation  ;  they  foresaw,  that  their 
ppponents  would  not  fail  to  charge  them  with  a 
partiality  for  privileged  orders,  and,  adopting 
the  revolutionary  slang  of  the  day,  to  ring  the 
odious  name  of  aristocrat  in  their  ears  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

This  popular  odium  was  what  some  of  them  had 
not  the  courage  to  face  ;  these,  therefore,  after  a 
trifling  resistance,  went  over  to  the  enemy.  But, 
there  were  men  amongst  them,  who  scorned  to  sa 
crifice 
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crifice  all  their  pretensions  to  sense  and  modesty  to 
the  stupid  prejudice  of  the  populace.  Amongst 
these  were  Messrs.  Ames,  Sedgwick,  Hillhouse* 
Goodhue,  Tracey,  Thatcher,  and  William  Smith  ; 
all  of  whom  reprobated  the  clause  intended  to  be 
introduced,  as  useless  to  America,  insolent  to  foreign 
nations,  and  contemptibly  vain  and  ridiculous  in  it 
self.  Their  manly  resistance,  however,  produced 
no  other  effect  than  that  which  the  democratic 
fashion  wished  it  to  produce,  namely,  to  mark 
them  out  as  objects  of  vulgar  reproach.  When 
the  question  was  taken  on  the  admission  of  the 
clause,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  con 
siderable  majority. 

Having  carried  their  point  so  far  :  having  invei 
gled  the  Federalists  into  what  was  impudently  cal 
led  "  a  'vote  for  nobility"  the  Democrats  r>ext  took 
care  to  point  those,  who  gave  that  vote,  out  ly 
tia-meto  the  people,  and  to  this  end  they  immedi 
ately  called  for  the  Yeas  and  Nays.  In  vain  were 
they  told  of  the  uncarididness  of  this  procedure,  of 
its  baseness,  and  of  its  discordant  effects ;  they  were 
determined  not  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  victory. 

The  very  next  clay  after  the  Yeas  and  Nays  were 
taken,  they  were  published  in  the  gazette  of 
Franklin  Bache  (a  gazette  notoriously  in  the  pay 
of  France,)  accompanied  with  such  comments  as 
it  was  foreseen  they  would  give  rise  *o.  From  this 
gazette  these  villainous  publications  found  their 
way  into  the  other  democratic  prints,  and  were 
thus  rapidly  spread  over  the  Union.  The  follow 
ing  specimen.,  taken  from  Bache  of  Qth  Jan.  17Q5, 
will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  invidious 
misrepresentations,  which  were  propagated  on  this 
occasion. 

"  The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,"  and  never  was  a 
"  poor  faction  put  more  to  its  trumps  than  on  the 
??  question,  whether  or  not  nobility  shall  have 

"  citizenship 
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**  citizenship  among  us.  How  unkind  in  the  re- 
"  publican  majority  to  insist  on  having  the  friends 
"  of  titled  orders  held  up  to  public  view,  and  to 
"  public  odium  !  Why  let  the  people  know,  that 
"  there  are  friends  to  aristocracy  in  this  country, 
"  by  calling  the  yeas  and  nays  ?  was  it  not  sufhci- 
"  ent  that  Congress,  and  the  congressional  sanctu- 
"  ary  bore  evidence  on  the  occasion  ?  Was  it  ne- 
"  cessary  that  the  disgrace  should  be  extended 
"  even  to  the  people,  to  raise  their  rude  voices 
<c  against  the  delicate  nerves  of  patrician  defen- 
"  ders  ?  Well,  indeed,  might  it  cause  the  over- 
"  Sowings  of  the  gall  of  the  -fine  spun  frames  of 
"  the  friends  of  nobility!  Well,  indeed,  might 
"  it  excite  convulsions  of  passion  in  the  delicate 
u  nerves  of  the  advocates  for  privileged  ciders  ! 
"  Was  ever  so  indelicate,  so  rude  a  thing  done  be- 
"  fore,  as  to  tell  the  people  what  the  sentiments 
"  of  their  Representatives  were,  even  against  their 
<c  will !  Let  the  enemies  to  nobility  and  their 
"  friends  hug  themselves  with  their  triumph,  it  is 
€e  an  unrighteous  one,  which  will  ere  long  termi- 
(c  nate  in  their  disgrace,  for  distinctions  are  found- 
"  ed  in  nature,  and  the  day  must  come  when  r&e 
"  shall  have  my  lords,  my  ladies ',  and  her  and  his 
"  gract,  even  on  this  side  tie  Atlantic.  Already  is 
"  the  mimickry  of  it  in  vogue,  for  we  have  the 
"  honourable  juch-an-one  took  his  seat;  the  ho- 
"  nourable  such-an-one  is  arrived  ;  and  the  honour- 
"  able  such-an-one  has  left  the  city.  And  why 
"  may  we  not  as  well  have  the  essence  as  the  a£- 
"  feclation  of  a  thing  ?  A  vaunt,  ye  homespun  re- 
rc  publicans  ;  embark  immediately  for  the  seat  of 
<c  refinement,  Great  Britain,  and  learn  there  to 
"  become  wise — learn  there  the  resfefi  which  is  due 
"  to  your  betters^  to  reverence  your  superiors,  and 
(f  then  you  may  be  Jilted  for  a  place  in  the  congress- 
"  sional  rtstrum? 
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That  was  precisely  what  the  Federalists  foresaw, 
and,  foreseeing  it,  their  voting  against  the  clause 
Was  no  weak  proof  of  their  possessing  that  integri 
ty,  which  scorns  to  be  swayed  by  the  fear  of  po 
pular  clamour,  and  which  in  a  state  like  this,  is 
certainly  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  first  of  legi 
slative  virtues.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  a6l  of  justice 
due  to  to  these  gentlemen  to  record  the  Yeas  and 
Nays  here,  which  will,  besides,  serve  as  a  very 
good  criterion  of  the  strength  of  the  parties,  during 
the  session,  and  will  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  characters,  whom,  in  the  next  session,  he 
will  find  acting  in  scenes  of  much  greater  impor 
tance. 

Against  Giles's  Clause. 

Messrs.  Ames,  Armstrong,  Boudinet,  S.  Bourne, 
B.  Bourne,  Cadwallader,  Cobb,  Coffin,  Coit,  Dex 
ter,  Fitzimmons,  Foster,  Gilbert,  Glen,  Goodhue, 
Gordon,  Hartley,  Hillhouse,  Kittera,  Learned, 
Lee,  Locke,  Sedgwick,  W.  Smith,  Swift,  Thatch 
er,  Tracy,  Trumbull,  Van  Allen,  Van  Grasbeck, 
P.  Wadsworth  and  J.  Wadsworth. — 32. 

For  the  Clause. 

Messrs.  Baily,  Baldwin,  Benton,  Blpunt,  Car- 
ness,  Clairbone,  Coles,  Dayton,  Dearborne,  Dent, 
Edwards,  Findley,  Giles,  Gillespie,  Gilman,  Green- 
up,  Gregg,  Grove,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Heath, 
Heister,  Holten,  Hunter,  Irvine,  Latimer,  Lyman, 
Macon,  Madison,  Malbone,  M'Dowell,  Mebane, 
Montgomery,  Moore,  P.  Muhlenberg,  Vans  Mur~ 
ray,  Neville,  New,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Orr,  Page, 
Parker,  Pickens,  Preston,  Rutherford,  Scott,  Shur- 
burne,  Smilie,  I.  Smith,  S.  Smith,  Tredwell,  Van 
Cortland,  Venable,  Walker,  Williams,  Wingate, 
Winn  and  Winston. — 58. 

During 
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Daring  this  session  of  Congress  the  President 
communicated  to  the  Senate  the  decree  of  the 
French  Convention  respecting  the  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  together  with  the  French 
Minister's  letters  accompanying  it.  These  docu 
ments  are  extremely  curious  in  themselves,  and 
they  show  very  clearly  how  sanguine  the  French 
were  in  their  hopes  of  new-modelling  every  thing- 
in  these  States. 

[TRANSLATION.] 

"  Philadelphia,    the   15th   Thermidor,  2d  year  of  (he  French 
Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  (2d  August,  1/94,  Old  Style.") 

"  Joseph  Fauchet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  French  Republic  near  the  United  States, 
to  Mr.  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Uni 
ted  States.'* 

"  Sir, 

"  You  have  doubtless  been  informed  of  the  te 
dious  and  constant  efforts,  which  have  been  made  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  for  some  year* 
past,  in  order  to  substitute  for  the  uncertainty 
tvhich  reigns  in  the  instruments  employed  in  com 
paring  or  measuring  physical  quantities,  a  certain 
system  taken  from  nature,  and  of  course  as  immu 
table  as  nature  itself.  The  learned  alone  were  long 
occupied  with  it  as  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
France  was  the  first  to  place  those  researches 
among  the  cares  of  government.  America,  if  I 
mistake  not,  has  since  followed  the  example,  for  I 
think  I  have  heard  that  the  present  government 
xvere  engaging  in  the  same  changes,  and  even  wait 
ed  the  result  of  the  operation  made  in  France  on 
this  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the 
reform.  The  National  Assemblies  have  given  great 
activity  to  those  researches.  The  Convention  which 
is  constantly  occupied  in  invigorating  the  arts,  has 

caused 
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caused  them  to  make  a  rapid  progress,  and  at 
length,  has  lately  adopted  the  methods  resulting 
therefrom." 

"  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  th  >  Natio 
nal  Convention,  convinced  that  an  enlightened  and 
free  people  would  receive  with  pleasure  one  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  beautiful 
in  theory,  and   the  most  useful  in  application,  had 
expressly  charged  the   citizen  Bombay,  a  learned 
natural  philosopher,  to  come   and  communicate  to 
you  the  first  types  of  the  new  mode  of  mensuration^ 
which  has  been  adopted.     You  will  observe  by  the 
decree,  of  which  I  enclose  you  a  copy,  the  motives 
and    express  order  for  this  mission.     Dombay  had 
likewise  received  from   the   board   of  weights  and 
measures,  the  instruction  of  which  I  also  send  you 
a  copy.     The  American  vessel  in  which  he  had  em 
barked  put  into  Montserrat,  where   he  died.     His 
papers  and   the  models   which  he  had  received   in 
order  to  deliver  to   the  government,  have  luckily 
come  to  my  hands.     I  hasten,  Sir,    to  forward  the' 
whole  to  you,  regretting  that  the  patriot  Dombay, 
could  not  enjoy  the  honour  of  fulfilling  his  mission*- 
and   of  communicating  perhaps  some  instruction? 
in    detail  interesting   to  the   learned  to  whom  you 
may  consign  the  examination  of  the  new  system." 

"  To  you,  Sir,,  I  shall  not  dissemble,  that  as  tqr 
myself  I  see  in  the  adoption  of  the  new  measures5 
by  America  a  mean  of  cementing  the  political  and 
commercial  connections  of  the  two  nations*.  I  see 
moreover  therein  a  great  step  towards  the  de-  • 
struffiton  of  those  customs  more  or  less  absurd  and 
arbitrary >  which  shackle  the  relations  of  nations 
with  each  other.  Persuaded  that  the  government 
takes  an  equal  interest  itself  in  both  these  obje.&s? 
I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  sanctioning  with 
its  authority  the  introduction  of  the  new  me 
thod." 

"If 
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"  If  you  desire,  Sir,  to  avail  yourself  of  the  in 
structions  about  to  be  prepared  by  order  of  the 
National  Convention,  in  order  to  facilitate  in  prac 
tice  the  use  of  the  new  instruments,  and  the  un 
derstanding  of  their  relation  to  the  old,  I  shall  with 
pleasure  undertake  to  make  an  express  application 
for  them  in  France." 

"  Accept,  Sir,  my  esteem, 

"  JH.  FAUCHET". 


[TRANSLATION.] 

"  DECREE  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  of  the  Natio 
nal  Convention,  on  the  21st  day  of  the  month  Frimaire, 
second  year  of  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
(llth  December,  1793)." 

"  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  considering 
that  it  may  be  important  to  make  known  to  the 
people  with  whom  the  Republic  may  have  relations, 
the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  it 
has  adopted/* 

"  Decrees, 

"  That  the  Board  of  Weights  and  Measures 
cause  to  be  sent  to  citizen  Bombay,  who  departs 
for  North  America,  a  measure  in  copper,  and  the 
weight  divided  in  the  form  decreed  for  the  stand 
ards,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  funds  allotted  for  this  work." 

"Done  at  Paris  the  21st  Frimaire,  id  year  of 
the  French  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
(Signed  in  original)  Robespierre,  Carnot,  C.  A. 
Prieur,  Barrere,  Billaud  de  Varennes,  and  R. 
Lindet." 

"Extracl  (signed)  C.  A.  Prieur,  Carnot,  R. 
Linder,  and  Billaud  de  Varennes." 

"  True  Copy." 

"JH.FAUCHET.1' 
[TRANS- 
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[TRANSLATION.] 

"  The  Board  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  execu 
tion  of  a  decree  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  has  transmitted  to  citizen  Bombay,  a 
measure  in  copper,  and  a  weight  decimally  di 
vided,  both  being  conformable  to  standards 
which  will  soon  be  in  use  throughout  the  Re 
public." 

"  According  to  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Convention  our  measure  ought  to  be  equal  to  the 
tea  millionth  part  of  fourth  part  of  a  terrestrial 
meridian,  which  is  the  unit  taken  in  nature,  to 
which  all  our  measures  are  referred,  and  our  weight 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  mea 
sure  of  distilled  water,  having  for  its  side  the  tenth 
part  of  the  measure,  (this  water  being  supposed  to> 
be  weighed  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice.") 

ct  We  already  know  very  nearly  the  length  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  meridian,  from  the  measures  of 
several  terrestrial  arcs  made  in  the  last  and  present 
century  by  different  astronomers.  It  results  front 
those  measures,  that  the  45th  degree  of  latitude 
contains  57^027  toises  of  France  :  now  in  suppo 
sing  the  earth  to  be  an  eliptical  spheroid  of  small 
eccentricity,  the  45th  degree  is  very  nearly  the 
mean  term  between  all  the  other  degrees*.  It  will 

hence 


*  In  like  manner,  if  we  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian, 
divided  in'to  equal  parts,  by  the  45th  degree,  we  shall  have 
the  fourth  of  a  meridian  by  multiplying  the  given  length  of 
this  arc  by  90,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  number  of  de 
grees  .measured. 

The  terrestrial  arc  contained  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelo 
na,  which  the  board  of  weights  and  measures  is- instructed  to 
measure,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  meridian,  is 
found  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  45th  degree.  In 

VOL,  ii.  a 
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hence  follow,  that  by  multiplying  57,027  toises  by 
0O  we  shall  have  the  length  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
meridian,  which  will  be  found  equal  to  5, 132,430 
toises,  and  consequently  is  ten  millionth  part  in 
which  the  measure  will  be  equal  to  three  French 
feet,  eleven  lignes,  forty- four-hundredths.  It  is 
thought,  that  the  error  of  this  determination  does 
not  exceed  the  tenth  of  a  ligne. 

"  The  standard  of  the  measure  has  been  regulated 
by  this  precise  length  of  three  French  feet,  eleven 
lignes,  forty-four  hundredths,  to  the  temperature 
marked  by  ten  degrees  of  the  thermometer  of  Reau 
mur,  or  fifty-four  and  one-eighth  of  that  of  Fa- 
renheit,  which  is  the  constant  temperature  observ 
ed  either  in  summer  or  winter  in  the  cellars  of  the 
observatory  of  Paris. 

"  The  standard  of  weight  has  been  determined 
from  experiments  on  the  weight  of  distilled  water, 
made  by  the  board  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
referring  the  volume  of  the  body  which  was  used 
in  the  experiments,  to  the  cubic  measure  which 
has  for  its  side  the  tenth  part  of  the  measure. 

"  Although  the  determination  of  these  two  mo 
dels  be  already  of  more  than  sufficient  exactness  for 
the  ordinary  necessities'of  commerce,  still  however  It 
is  regarded  as  provisory  only,  and  the  investigation 
will  not  be  definitively  decreed  until  the  measure 
of  the  terrestrial  arc  which  is  now  making  shall  be 
entirely  accomplished.  It  is  hoped  that  this  mea 
sure  which  comprehends  nine  degrees  and  a  half  of 
the  meridian,  and  which  is  the  greatest  operati 
on  of  the  kind  that  has  been  undertaken,  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  this  year  ;  then  the  length 
of  the  measure  being  fixed,  as  well  as  the  weight 


fact,  the  two  parts  are  not  equal,  but  they  differ  so  little,  that 
the  ratio  of  the  arcs  to  which  our  attention  is  called  iu  the 
calculation  will  not  be  sensibly  influenced  by  the  result. 

of 
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of  the  unit  of  weights*  the  provisory  models  will 
be  corrected,  if  they  require  it,  and  shall  be  exe 
cuted  in  Platina.  A  single  model  of  each  kind, 
which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  National  Assembly,  will  serve  to  verify 
from  time  to  time,  at  fixed  periods,  those  which 
shall  be  scattered  throughout  the  republic. 

"  It  is  thought  that  the  National  Convention  will 
in  like  manner  cause  to  be  executed  in  Platina, 
other  models  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  nations 
with  whom  Prance  may  be  connected  in  com 
merce — these  models  shall  be  absolutely  similar  to 
those  which  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  place  of  re 
sidence  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  identi 
ty  such,  as  that  each  nation  may  regard  those  she 
possesses  as  the  prototypes  of  all  the  others. 

"  The  standard  of  measure  and  that  of  weight 
are  divided  into  decimal  parts.  This  system  of  di 
vision,  which  is  uniform  and  similar  to  that  of  our 
arithmetical  scale,  will  be  established  generally  in 
all  kinds  of  measures — In  those  of  length,  super 
ficies,  and  of  capacity,  as  well  as  in  weights  and 
money,  and  in  short,  in  astronomical,  geographical 
and  nautical  measures. 

"  Already  ourlivre  tournoisor  numerical  livre  is 
divided  into  dimes  and  cents,  and  the  public  ac 
counts  will  immediately  be  kept  conformably  to 
this  new  division.  The  small  monies  which  are 
coined,  are  equally  subject  to  this  system,  and  are 
decimal  parts  of  the  weight. 

"  As  to  measures  which  interest  the  sciences,  the 
decimal  division  has  been  executed  in  the  instru 
ments  which  are  used  to  measure  the  terrestrial  arc 
contained  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona.  In 
these  instruments  the  fourth  of  the  circle  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  degrees,  the  degree  into  minutes, 
and  the  minute  into  one  hundred  seconds.  It  is 
also  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  astronomical  tables 
to  the  new  division. 

a  2  "  In 
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"  In  like  manner,  astronomical  clocks  divided 
into  decimals  have  been  made.  The  whole  length 
of  the  day  from  one  midnight  to  another,  is  divi 
ded  into  ten  hours  ;  the  hour  into  one  hundred 
minutes,  and  the  minute  into  one  hundred  seconds, 
which  make  each  day  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
thousand  seconds,  instead  of  eighty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  as  formerly  computed,  so  that  the 
new  second  will  be  but  about  six  sevenths  of  the 
ancient,  and  the  length  of  the  new  penclulurn  for 
seconds  will  be  equal  to  2pi.  3po.  7li.  instead  of  3pi. 
Sli.  1-2. 

<f  Several  pocket  watches  have  been  made  accord 
ing  to  the  decimal  division,  and  in  short  the  di 
vision  of  the  year  decreed  by  the  National  Con 
vention  adheres  as  nearly  as  possible  to  this  new 
system. 

"Note.  The  standards  of  measures  of  capacity 
have  not  been  added,  because  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  our  elementary  unit  of  capacity,  or  our  pint, 
will  be  equal  to  a  cubic  measure,  having  for  itt 
side  the  tenth  part  of  the  measure,  hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  unit  of  weight  is  the  weight  of  a  pint 
of  distilled  water. 

"  True  copy, 

"•  JH.  FAUCHE'iY' 


Fauchet's  first  ktter  expresses  pretty  frankly  the 
motive  from  which  this  communication  was  made  : 
it  was  "  to  cement  the  political  and  commercial  con- 
"  nettions  of  the  two  countries"  and  "  to  destroy 
"  those  customs  more  or  less  absurd  which  shackle  the 
"  relations  of  nations"'  It  was  not  at  all  surpri 
sing,  that  the  impudent  Sans-Culotte  Usurpers 
should  make  this  proposition,  but  it  was  matter  of 
great  surprise  ;  nor,  considering  the  uniform  prac 
tice  of  President  Washington  to  shift  all  popular 

odium. 
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odium  from  himself,  was  it  very  surprising,  that 
he  should  impart  the  proposition  to  the  Senate  ; 
but,  it  was  real  matter  of  great  surprise,  that  the 
Senate  should  give  importance  to  the  ridiculous 
business  by  ordering  300  copies  of  the  documents 
to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members.  Here, 
however,  the  subject  ended.  No  further  notice 
was  ever  taken  of  it ;  but  had  the  proposition  been 
made  a  year  sooner,  I  much  doubt  whether  an  at 
tempt  would  not  have  been  made  to  frenchify  the 
weights  and  measures  of  America. 

The  session  of  Congress  closed,  as  it  had  begun, 
in  no   very   good   humour.     The  Democrats    had 
been  valiantly  encountered   on  many  occasions,  but 
they  still  retained  their  majority  in  the  House   of 
Representatives,  and  their  popularity  amongst  the 
people.      The    Western    Rebellion,    the  disgrace, 
and  more  especially  the  expense,  attending  5%  had  ex 
cited  considerable    dislike  to  the  democratic  Socie 
ties  ;  but   this  had  very  little  influence  on  the  con 
duct  of  the    people   at    large,  who  still  adhered  as 
madly  as  ever  to  the  principles  of  the  French  Sans- 
Culottes,  and    to  those  demagogues  who  professed 
them.     Nothing   can  be   a  stronger  proof  of  this 
than  the  election  of  Swanwick  a  Representative  in 
Congress  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.     This  despi 
cable  creature  had  no  earthly  recommendation*. but 
that  of  being  a  partisan  of  France,  and  he  owed 
his  election  entirely  to  the  votes  of  those  very  per 
sons,  who  had  marched  out  to   quell  the  rebellion. 
The  election  came  on  while  they  were  out,  and,  m 
consequence   of  a   law    framed    on    purpose,  they 
were  suffered  to  poll   in  their  camp.     Thus,  while 
they  were  actually  engaged  in  quelling  a  rebellion., 
they  gave  their  suffrages  for  a  man,  who  if  not  ac 
tive   in    exciting  it,  professed  precisely  the   same 
principles  as  those  who  did  excite    it,  which  was  a 
pretty  plain  proof,  that  their  marching  against  the 

a  3  rebelc; 
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rebels  was  not  entirely  the  effect  of  that  attach 
ment  to  the  Constitution  to  which  the  President  at 
tributed  it. 

Indications  of  the  same  partiality  for  French 
principl'  s  appeared  in  the  eledtions  elsewhere  ;  Gal- 
latin,  whose  conduct  in  the  rebellion  had  been 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty, 
was  almost  unanimously  elected  one,  out  of  two, 
of  the  Senators  in  Congress  for  the  state  of  Penn 
sylvania  !  So  that  the  reader  will  not  be  much 
astonished  if  he  finds  the  Democrats  in  possession 
of  a  majority  in  the  next  Congress  as  well  as  this. 
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JL  HE  reigning  political  topic  with  the   Sovereign 

•people,  during  April,,  May,  June,  and  July,  was, 
the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  ob 
served,  that  'till  Great  Britain  consented  to  open  a 
negociation  fora  commercial  treaty,  her  distant  be 
haviour,  in  this  respect,  was  constantly  attributed 
to  her  haughty  and  unforgiving  disposition.  It  has 
also  been  observed,  in  the  same  "  Summary  View," 
that  the  faction  attached  to  France,  and  of  whom 
Jefferson  was  the  leader,  brought  before  Congress, 
in  the  years  17Q3  and  17Q4,  a  set  of  commercial 
regulations,  the  ostensible  object  of  which  was, 
fo  compel  Great  Britain  to  come  into  a  treaty  with 
America  ;  bnt  those  who  knew  under  what  influ 
ence  this  faction  acted,  made  no  doubt  that  the  re 
gulations  were  introduced,  not  as  the  means  of  ex 
tending  the  commercial  relations  with  Great  Bri 
tain,  and  of  regaining  and  securing  her  friendship  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  means  of  thwarting^ 
disgusting  and  irritating  her,  and,  finally,  produ 
cing  on  her  part,  acts  of  retaliation,  which,  if 
they  did  not  lead  immediately  to  war,  would  ine 
vitably  tend  to  revive  the  rancorous  spirit  of  the 
Americans,  and  turn  the  tide  of  trade  and  com 
merce  towards  the  shores  of  France.  That  such 
were  the  real  motives  of  the  democratic  faction, 

every 
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every  man  acquainted  with  their  politics  was  well 
assured  from  the  beginning,  and  the  truth  became 
notorious  when  it  was  found  that  a  treaty  had  been 
made.  They  were  displeased  at  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Jay  as  the  negociator.  They  knew  his 
aversion  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  though 
they  certainly  paid  him  an  unmerited  compliment 
in  asserting  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  French  re- 
volution  and  to  republicanism  in  general,  they  justly 
suspected  him  of  entertaining  little  partiality  for 
the  cut-throats,  who  ruled  France  at  the  time  when 
he  received  his  appointment.  But  still,  they  were 
in  hopes,  that  he  would  do  nothing  but  wrangle 
with  the  British  court.  They  were  alarmed  at  his 
appointment,  but  they  confidently  hoped  his  mis 
sion  would  end  in  smoke,  or,  at  worst,  in  a  pateh- 
ed-up  accommodation,  which  it  would  require  but 
little  trouble  to  frustrate.  Their  astonishment, 
therefore,  their  vexation,  their  rage,  when  they 
found  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  is  hard 
ly  to  be  conceived.  The  presses  under  their  con- 
troul,  that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  presses  of 
the  country,  began  to  pour  forth  against  him  a 
flood  of  misrepresentation,  falsehood  and  abuse, 
that  finally  overwhelmed  the  sense  of  the  people, 
and  rendered  them  absolutely  frantick.  Never  was 
a  nation  upon  earth  so  grossly  deceived.  Never 
were  the  plans  of  demagogues  better  laid,  better 
conducted,  or  attended,  for  a  while  at  least,  with 
more  complete  success. 

They  began  their  operations  by  endeavouring  to 
convince  the  people,  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Jay  was  unconstitutional,  and  that,  the  Constitu 
tion  had  been  thus  violated  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  because  they  could  find  no  other  man  so 
devoted  to  Great  Britain,  and  so  likely  to  sacri^ 
fice  to  her  the  interests  and  liberties  of  America, 

This 
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This  subject  was  bandied  about,  in  various  ways, 
'till  intelligence  was  received  of  the  Envoy's  arrival 
in  England  and  of  his  reception  at  court :  then  his 
compliance  with  his  usual  ceremonies,  or  rather, 
his  being  honoured  with  the  usual  marks  of  royal 
politeness,  became  the  object  of  democratic  cen 
sure.  "  What !"  said  they,  (C  shall  the  representa- 
"  tive  of  a  great  and  sovereign  people,  the  repre- 
"  sentation  of  republicans,  kneel  down  before  the 
"  Kings  and  Queens  ?  Will  the  people  of  Ame- 
"  rica  pardon  the  man,  who  has  thus  disgraced 
«  them  ?" 

The  next  topic  of  complaint  was  the  Note,  ad 
dressed  by  Mr.  Jay  to  Lord  Grenville.  This  was 
said  to  be  a  humiliating  production,  an  act  of  base 
condescension  to  royalty,  for  which  the  writer  ought 
to  be  severely  punished.  How  much  truth  there 
was  in  these  charges  will  appear  from  the  Note  itself 
and  the  reply  of  Lord  Grenville. 

Mr.  Jay's  Note. 

"  THE  undersigned,  Envoy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  has  the  honour  of  representing  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Grenville,  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  :" 

"  That,  a  very  considerable  number  of  Ameri 
can  vessels  have  been  irregularly  captured,  and  as 
improperly  condemned,  by  certain  of  his  Majesty's 
officers  and  judges." 

"  That,  in  various  instances,  these  captures  and 
condemnations  were  so  conducted,  and  the  captu 
red  placed  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances, 
as  that,  for  want  of  the  securities  required,  and 
other  obstacles,  no  appeals  were  made  in  some  cases, 
nor  any  claims  in  others." 

"  The  undersigned  presumes,  that  these  facts 
will  appear  from  the  documents  which  he  has  had 

the 
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the  honour  of  submitting  to  his  Lordship's  consi 
deration  ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  necessary 
at  present,  to  particularize  these  cases,  and  their 
merits,  or  detail  the  circumstances,  which  discrimi 
nate  some  from  others/' 

"  That  great  and  extensive  injuries  having  thus, 
under  colour  of  his  Majesty's  authority  and  com 
missions,  been  done  to  a  numerous  class  of  Ameri 
can  merchants,  the  United  States  can,  for  repara 
tion,  have  recourse  only  to  the  justice,  authority 
and  interposition  of  his  Majesty.  That  the  vessels 
and  property  taken  and  condemned  have  been  chief 
ly  sold,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  a  great 
number  of  persons,  of  whom  some  are  dead,  some 
unable  to  make  retribution,  and  others,  from  fre 
quent  removals,  and  their  particular  circumstances, 
not  easily  reached  by  civil  process." 

"  That  as  for  these  losses  and  injuries,  adequate 
compensation,  by  means  of  judicial  proceedings, 
has  become  impracticable  ;  and,  considering  the 
causes  which  combined  to  produce  them,  the  Uni 
ted  States  confide  in  his  Majesty's  justice  and  mag 
nanimity,  to  cause  such  compensation  to  be  made 
to  these  innocent  sufferers,  as  may  be  consistent 
with  equity  ;  and  the  undersigned  flatters  himself, 
that  such  principles  may  without  difficulty  be 
adopted,  a..;  will  serve  as  rules  whereby  to  ascertain 
the  cases  and  the  amount  of  compensation/' 

"  So  grievous  are  the  expenses  and  delays  attend 
ing  litigated  suits,  to  persons  whose  fortunes  have 
been  so  materially  affccled,  and  so  great  is  the  dis 
tance  of  Great  Britain  from  America,  that  the  under 
signed  thinks  he  ought  to,  express  his  anxiety,  that 
a  mode  of  proceeding  as  summary  and  little  expen 
sive  may  be  devised,  as  circumstances  and  the  pe 
culiar  hardship  of  these  cases  may  appear  to  per 
mit  and  require." 

«  And 
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fc*  And  a^  (it  least  in  some  of  these  cases)  it  may 
be  expedient  and  necessary,  as  well  as  just,  that 
the  sentences  of  the  courts  of  vice-admiralty  should 
be  revised  and  corrected  by  the  court  of  appeals 
here  ;  the  undersigned  hopes  it  will  appear  reason 
able  to  his  Majesty,  to  order  that  the  captured  in 
question  (who  have  not  already  so  done,)  be  there 
admitted  to  enter  both  their  appeals  and  their 
claims" 

"  The  undersigned  also  finds  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
represent,  that  the  irregularities  before  mentioned^ 
extended,  not  only  to  the  capture  and  condemna 
tion  of  American  vessels  and  property,  and  to  un-^ 
usual  personal  securities,  but  even  to  the  impress 
ment  of  American  citizens,  to  serve  on  board  of 
armed  vessels.  He  forbears  to  dwell  on  the  inju 
ries  done  to  these  unfortunate  individuals,  or  on  the 
emotions  which  they  must  naturally  excite,  either 
in  the  breasts  of  the  nation  to  whom  they  belong,- 
or  of  the  just  and  humane  of  every  country.  His 
reliance  on  the  justice  and  benevolence  of  his  Ma 
jesty,  leads  him  to  indulge  a  pleasing  expectation, 
that  orders  will  be  given,  that  Americans  so  cir 
cumstanced,  be  immediately  liberated,  and  that 
persons  honoured  with  his  Majesty's  commissions., 
do  in  future  abstain  from  similar  violences." 

"  It  is  with  cordial  satisfaction  that  the  under 
signed  reflects  on  the  impressions  which  such  equit 
able  and  conciliatory  measures  would  make  on  the' 
mind  of  the  United  States,  and  how  naturally  they 
would  inspire  and  cherish  those  sentiments  and  dis 
positions  which  never  fail  to  preserve,  as  well  as  to- 
produce,  respect,  esteem  and  friendship." 

"  (Signed)  JOHN  JAY." 

"London,  30th  July  1794." 

I  fancy 
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I  fancy  the  reader  will  perceive  nothing  hunbftet* 
ting  in  the  Note  of  Mr.  Jay,  nor  will  he,  if  he  ex 
amine,  find  any  thing  haughty  in  the  reply  of  Lord 
Grenville;  yet,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con 
ceive  the  popular  rage  that  was  excited  by  the 
comments  on  these  state  papers.  No  misrepresen 
tation,  no  falsehood^  was  spared.  The  most  ab 
surd  and  ridiculous  notions  of  the  importance  of 
America,  of  the  superiority  of  Republics  over 
Monarchies,  were  inculcated  with  a  zeal,, which 
never  was  equalled,  except  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  were  received  and  adopted  by  the  peo 
ple. 

As  the  return  of  Mr.  Jay  approached,  the  cla 
mours  grew  more  and  more  violent.  The  Treaty 
was  received  on  the  7th  of  March  by  the  President, 
and  was  not  laid  before  ths  Senate  'till  June  ;  but, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  those  who  could  not  imagine 
treachery  to  exist  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Govern 
ment,  the  Democrats  began  to  discuss  the  articles 
of  it  before,  and  during  the  month  of  May.  These 
articles  were  not,  indeed,  published  by  them  at 
length,,  in  the  gazettes,  but  the  substance  of  such 
as  they  "chose  to  comment  on  was  stated  to  be  so 
nearly  what  it  really  was,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reject  the  belief  of  the  treaty's  having  been  di 
vulged  to  them  by  RANDOLPH,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  a  very  few  days  afier  it  arrived  in  Phila 
delphia. 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  treaty  was  re 
ceived  on  the  7th  of  March  by  the  President,  who, 
according  to  Randolph's  own  account  of  the  matter, 
communicated  its  contents  to  him,  with  a  strict 
injunction  to  conceal  them  from  every  person  upon 
earth,  without  a  single  exception,  'till  he  was  per 
mitted  to  divulge  them.  This  injunction  he  pro 
tests  he  faithfully  observed  ;  but  protestations  from 
him  will  have  little  weight  with  those  who  are  ac 
quainted 
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quainted  with  the  subsequent  discoveries  respecting 
his  fidelity;  and,  when  we  compare  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  the  treaty  with  that  of  the  first  regu 
lar  attack  on  it,  little  doubt  will  remain  of  its  hav 
ing  been  divulged  by  him.  The  treaty  was  com 
municated  to  him  on  the  7th  of  March,  and,  in 
two  days  afterwards,  the  1  st  No.  of  a  series  of  pa 
pers  against  it  appeared  in  the  "  Independent  Ga 
zetteer,"  published  by  one  Eleazer  Oswald,  a  vio 
lent  partizan  of  France. 

This  number  began  by  stating,  that  it  was  re 
ported,  that  the  treaty  was  arrived  ;  it  then  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  analyzing  it,  before  it  became 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  asserted,  that,  though 
it  might  appear  hasty  to  proceed  in  this  examina 
tion  before  the  contents  of  the  treaty  were  known, 
it  must  nevertheless  be  dune ;  because,  when  the 
treaty  should  be  promulgated,  it  would  be  too  late 
to  detect  its  defects.  The  writer  next  states,  that 
be  doubts  not  "  that  the  leading  features  of  the  trea- 
u  ty  have  been  described  by  the  British  prints,  and 
u  by  the  private  communications  WE  have  received 
u  from  Great  Britain."  What  description  he  had 
seen  in  the  British  prints  nobody  could  guess  at, 
for  nobody  had  seen  them  but  himself;  and  though 
he  might  be  very  fortunate  in  his  private  commu 
nications,  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  how  he  came 
by  the  knowledge  of  an  instrument  that  Mr.  Ham 
mond,  the  British  Minister,  never  saw  'till  two 
months  afterwards. 

Having  made  this  lame  excuse  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  came  by  his  information.,  he  next  pro 
ceeds  to  state,  but  at  the  same  time  to  misrepresent, 
the  substance  of  the  most  unpopular  articles,  and 
to  hold  up  the  whole  treaty  to  the  execration  of  the 
populace.  An  example  so  truly  democratic  could 
not  fail  of  being  followed  in  every  quarter -pf  the 
Union. 

Nor 
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Nor  did  the  villains;  at  the  same  time  that  they' 
were  prepossessing  the  people  against  the   immedi 
ate  object  of  their   hostility,  forget  to  avail   them 
selves  of  all  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  a  revival  of 
the  old  prejudices  and  animosity  against  the  British 
government  and   nation.     They    interlarded    their 
philippics  against  the  President,    the  Negociator, 
and  the  Treaty,  with  the  most  infamous  lies  res- 
peeling  the   conduct   of  the    British   before,    and 
during,    the    revolutionary   war.      Of    the    abuse 
heaped  on   every    branch   of  the  British   Govern 
ment,  of  the   daring,  the   foul,  the  obscene    lan 
guage,  made  use   of  for  this  purpose,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  form  a  conception.     "  Citizens,"  ex 
claimed  one   of    their   writers,    who  assumed   the 
name   of  Franklin,  so  dear  to  sedition,  "  Citizens  ! 
"  freemen  of  a  favoured   and   happy  land,  arouse 
"  from  your  slumbers  ! — Storms  and  tempests  me- 
Sf  nace  your  peaceful   dwellings — Prepare   to  avert 
5f  them  !  Your   inveterate  and   implacable  enemy 
"  is  seeking  to  obtain  a  footing   amongst  you — 
ei  Chase    the   conspirator  away  !   Remember,  that, 
*'  where  despotism  and  corruption  obtain  an  estab- 
66  lishment;  there  liberty  is  insecure — and  let  it  be 
"  never  effaced  from  your  minds,  that  Great  Bri- 
cc  tain  fought  to  enslave  you — That  she  is  the  ene- 
"  my  of    freedom— that    she   is    at  this   moment 
£C  waging  a  cruel  warfare  against   it — and  that  no 
cf  effort  of  hers  will  remain  untried  to   extirpate  it 
"  from  the  earth. — She    issued  her  piratical  man- 
"  dates,    urged    on    the  Savages    by    the   mouth 
"  of  Dorchester    to   butcher  our  citizens,  and  de- 
<e  solate    our   frontier,    and,  by  her   intrigues,  let 
"  loose  a  band  of  Algerine  robbers,  barbarous  at- 
ei  most  as  Britons,  to   prey  upon   our  commerce 
<;  and   make   slaves  of  freemen — Citizens  !   SOVE- 
"  REIGNS   OF   A  FREE    COUNTRY  !  lend  an  atten- 
"  tive  ear  to  the  Treaty  !  Every  thing  precious  to 

"  freemen 
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"  freemen  is  implicated  in  it — regard  it  with  a  jea- 
*•'  lous  eye  !  Remember  that  Great  Britain  is  a  mo- 
(e  narchy — that  she  is  famed  for  corruption — and 
"  that  we  are  a  republic  !  Let  the  truth  of  the 
"  adage  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  your  minds,' 
f:  that  evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners, 
"  and  you  will  ever  abhor  a  connection  with  ty- 
"  ranny,  profligacy,  brutality,  and  corruption." 

By  publications  of  this  sort,  which  obtained  a 
great  circulation,  the  minds  of  the  lower  class  of 
people  (all  of  whom  read  newspapers  and  nothing 
tlse)  were  wrought  up  to  a  state  very  nearly  ap 
proaching  that  of  canjne  madness. 

While  the  grand  tragic -farce,  in  which  the 
whole  Union  was  engaged,  was  regularly  advanc 
ing  to  its  catastrophe,  the  Sovereign  People  of  Bos 
ton  rose  and  destroyed  a  British  -vessel,  by  way  of 
episode.  This  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  as  it 
characterises  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  times ; 
and,  as,  at  a  future  day,  it  may  possibly  be  denied 
by  the  "  solid  men  of  Boston"  I  shall  insert  the 
account  of  the  civic  act  as  it  was  published  in  their 
own  papers. 


Boston,  June  21,  I7Q5. 

"  Last  evening,  a  large  concourse  of  people  as 
sembled  on  the  long  wharf,  in  consequence  of  a 
handbill  issued  the  preceding  afternoon,  pur 
porting  that  a  New  Providence  or  Burmudi- 
an  privateer  was  then  lying  at  said  wharf.  The 
enraged  multitude,  having  ascertained  the  fact, 
desired  the  captain  and  crew  to  leave  the  sloop, 
which  was  soon  complied  with  ;  they  then  pro 
ceeded  to  examine,  and  found  several  carriage 
guns,  shot,  small  arms,  cutlasses,  and  other 
warlike  implements,  which  they  threw  over 
board.  This  discovery  exasperated  them  to  such 
VOL.  ii.  K  u  a  degree 
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44  a  degree   that  they   dismantled   and    dismasted 

"  her,  they  then  towed    the    hull  from  the  wharf, 

"  and  set  fire    to    it.     The    tide   carried   it  as  far 

"  as   Charleston,   where   it  burned   to   the  water's 

«  edge." 


"  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts -,  by   the    Gover- 
vernor,  a  Proclamation" 

"  WHEREAS,  it  has  been  represented  to  me,  that 
"  anurnber  of  persons,  unknown,  did,  the  last  night, 
<c  riotously  and  tumultuously,  assemble  in  the 
<c  town  of  Boston,  and  with  force  and  violence  did 
"  burn  a  vessel  named  the  Betsey,  of  St.  Croix, 
cc  lying  at  the  long,  wharf,  in  the  said  Boston,  and 
"  destroyed  the  cargo  then  on  board.  I  'have 
"  therefore  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice 
"  and  consent  of  the  council,  to  issue  this  pro- 
<€  clamation  ;  hereby  requiring  all  magistrates, 
"  sheriffs  and  constables  ;  and  I  do  also,  recommend 
"  to  every  good  citizen  of  this  common -wealth,  that 
"  they  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  discover- 
"  ing,  apprehending,  and  bringing  to  justice  any, 
"  and  all  persons  concerned  in  this  unlawful  and 
"  dangerous  proceeding — so  that  he  or  they  may 
"  be. dealt  with  according  to  law.  Given  at  the 
"  council  chamber  in  Boston  this  twenty-first 
"  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our 'Lord,  one  thou- 
"  sand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  five,  and  in  the 
"  nineteenth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  Uni- 
"  ted  States  of  America." 

"  SAMUEL  ADAMS." 


On  the  26th  of  June  another  riot  was  expected, 
in  consequence  of  the   circulation  of  a  number 

"  of 
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tf  of  incendiary  handbills,  calling  upon  the  GOOD 
<c  CITIZENS  to  attack  several  English  vessels, 
"  lying  at  the  wharfs ;"  but,  the  militia  being- 
called  out,  and  appearing  willing  to  act,  the  ob 
ject  of  the  rioters  was  frustrated. 

There  is  such  a  perfect  similarity  between  the 
conduct  of  these  "  unknown  pe rsons"  and  that  of 
the  mob,  who,  in  the  dress  of  Mohawk  Indians^ 
destroyed  the  TEA,  in  this  same  town  of  Boston, 
that  it  appears  matter  of  astonishment,  that  the 
patriotic  SAMUEL  ADAMS,  should  not  have  ap 
proved  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  one  case 
as  well  as  in  the  other ;  nor  can  the  inconsistency 
of  his  conduct  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  his  being  Governor  when  the 
vessel  was  burnt,  and  only  a  simple  demagogue 
when  the  TEA  was  destroyed. 

Great  part  of  the  month  of  June  was  taken  up 
by  the  Senate  in  discussing  the  treaty  ;  on  the  24th 
they  concluded  their  session  by  advising  the  Pre 
sident  to  ratify  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  West 
India  article.  The  moment  they  assembled  every 
art  was  employed  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  their  decision.  Every  effort 
was  made,  but  in  vain,  to  intimidate  them,  and  to 
induce  them,  at  least,  to  debate  with  open  doors, 
in  order  to  furnish  the  Democrats  with  an  oppor 
tunity  of  publishing  the  inflammatory  speeches  of 
the  opposition.  "  The  conduct,"  says  one  of  their 
paragraphists,  "  of  the  Senate  respecting  the  treaty, 
"  is  truly  extraordinary.  Upon  what  const! tut io- 
*e  nal,  or  republican  principle  they  can  justify  a 
"  secrecy,  in  relation  to  a  /aw,  which  shall  rival 
"  the  darkness  of  a  conclave  or  a  seraglio,  is  ex- 
"  tremely  difficult  to  conceive.  The  motion  for 
"  a  publication  of  the  treaty,  made  in  the  Senate, 
(  had  not  even  a  glimmering  of  success,  and  when 
'  so  modified,  as  to  allow  each  Senator  to  con- 
K  2  "  suit 
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"  suit  his  friends,  it  was,  even  in  this  form,  re- 
"  jecled.  When  the  treaty  concluded  between 
"  the  Executive  of  France  and  Prussia  was  read 
"  in  the  Convention,  it  was  done  with  open  doors, 
"  and  it  was  debated  and  ratified  in  the  presence 
"  ,pf  the  people. — How  very  different  is  the  con- 
"  duel:  of  our  government,  and  yet  it  is  said  that 
"  We  tie  people  are  the  Sovereign.  What  a  mys- 
"  tery  of  republicanism  !  There  can  be  little 
"  doubt  that  the  treaty,  in  many  of  its  prominent: 
"  features,  is  highly  exceptionable,  and  if  the 
"  Senate  expect,  by  means  of  secrecy,  to  cram  it 
*f  down  our  throats,  they  may  mistake  their  object. 
f(  Prudence,  if  not  patriotism,  ought  to  dictate.'* 
These  menaces  made  no  impression  on  the  Senate, 
who,  having  on  the  24th  of  June,  approved  of 
the  treaty  (with  conditional  clause,)  left  it  to  the 
President,  whose  duty  it  was,  according  to  the  con 
stitution,  to  ratify  without  any  further  delibera 
tion.  But,  so  loud  were  the  popular  clamour? 
against  the  instrument,  and  so  fearful  was  the  old 
man  of  losing  his  dear  popularity,  that,  on  the 
2Qth  of  June,  he  ordered  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Randolph,  to  hand  a  copy  of  the  treaty  secretly 
to  one'  of  the  news-printers,  for  publication,  C(  in 
66  order  to  draw  forth  the  sentiments  of  the  people."* 
This  treaty  is  so  important  an.  instrument,  and 
has  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  contention,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessa 
ry  to  insert  it  at  length  in  this  work. 


*  See  Randolph's  Vindication.,  in  vol.  2. 
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TREATY  of  AMITY,  COMMERCE  and  NAVIGA 
TION,  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Unit 
ed  States  of  America. 

Ly  their  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
their  Senate. 

HIS  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  being  desirous  by  a  Treaty  of  Amity, 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  to  terminate  their  dif 
ferences  in  such  a  manner,  as  without  reference  to 
the  merits  of  their  respective  complaints  and  pre- 
tentions,  may  be  the  best  calculated  to  produce  mu 
tual  satisfaction  and  good  understanding  :  And 
also  to  regulate  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  be 
tween  their  respective  countries,  territories,  and 
people,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  same  re 
ciprocally  beneficial  and  satisfactory  :  they  have, 
respectively,  named  their  Plenipotentiaries,,  and 
given  them  full  powers  to  treat  of,  and  conclude 
the  said  Treaty.,  that  is  to  say,  his  Britannic  Ma 
jesty  has  named  for  his  Plenipotentiary,  the  Right 
Hon.  Wm.  Wyndham,  Baron  Grenville  of  Wot- 
ton,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  and  the  President  of  the  said  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
thereof,  hath  appointed  for  their  Plenipotentiary, 
the  Hon.  John  Jay,  Chief  Justice  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  their  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  his  Ma 
jesty,  who  have  agreed  on,  and  concluded  the  fol 
lowing 

ARTICLES  : 

Art.  1.     There    shall   be  a  firm,   inviolable  and 
universal  Peace,  and  a  true  and  sincere  friendship 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc 
cessors,  and  the   United  States  of  America  ;.and 
R  3  between 
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between  their  respective  countries,  territories,  ci 
ties,  towns  and  people  of  every  degree,  without 
exception  of  persons  or  places. 

Art.  2.  His  Majesty  will  withdraw  all  his  troops 
and  garrisons  from  all  posts  and  places  within  the 
boundary  lines  assigned  by  the  treaty  of  peace  to 
the  United  States.  This  evacuation  shall  take 
place  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1796,  and 
all  the  proper  measures  shall  in  the  interval  be 
taken  by  concert  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  Majesty's  Governor-Gene 
ral  in  America,  for  settling  the  previous  arrange 
ments  which  may  be  necessary  respecting  the  de 
livery  of  the  said  posts  :  The  United  States  in 
the  mean  time  at  their  discretion  extending  their 
settlements  to  any  part  within  the  said  boundary 
line,  except  within  the  precin6ts  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  said  posts.  All  settlers  and  traders  within  the 
precindts  or  jurisdiction  of  the  said  posts,  shall 
continue  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  all  their  property 
of  every  kind,  and  shall  be  protected  therein. 
They  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  remain  there,  or  to 
remove  with  all  or  any  part  of  their  eliecls  ;  and  it 
shall  also  be  free  to  them  to  sell  their  lands,  houses, 
or  effects,  or  to  retain  the  property  thereof,  at  iheir 
discretion  ;  such  of  them  as  shall  continue  to  re 
side  within  the  said  boundary  lines  shall  nor  be 
compelled  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  take  any  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govern 
ment  thereof,  but  they  shall  be  at  full  liberty  so  to 
do,  if  they  think  proper,  and  they  shall  make  and  der 
clare  iheir  election  wuhiri  one  year  after  the  eva 
cuation  aforesaid.  And  all  persons  who  shall  con 
tinue  there  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  year, 
without  having  declared  their  intention  of  remain 
ing  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  con 
sidered  as  having  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Art, 
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Art.  3.  It  is  agreed  that  it  shall  at  all  time  be 
free  to  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  Indians  dwel 
ling  on  either  side  of  the  said  boundary  line,  freely 
to  pass  and  repass  by  land  or  inland  navigation,  into 
t?he  respective  territories  and  countries  of  the  two 
parties  on  the  continent  of  America  [the  country 
within  the  limits  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
only  ex.cepted]  and  to  navigate  all  the  lakes,  ri 
vers,  and  waters  thereof,  and  freely  to  .carry  on 
trade  and  commerce  with  each  other.  But  it  is  un 
derstood,  that  this  .article  does  not  extend  to  the 
admission  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  into  the 
seaports,  harbours,  bays  or  creeks  of  his  Majesty's 
said  teriitories  ;  nor  into  such  parts  of  the  rivers 
in  his  Majesty's  said  territories  as  are  between  the 
mouth  thereof,  and  the  highest  port  or  entry  from 
the  sea,  except  in  small  vessels  trading  bona  fde 
•between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  und,er  such  regu 
lations  as  shall  be  established  to  prevent  the  possi 
bility  of  any  frauds  in  this  respedt.  Nor  to  the 
admission  of  British  vessels  from  the  -sea  into  the 
rivers  of  the  United  Stares,  beyond  the  highest 
ports  of  entry  for  foreign  vessels  from  the  sea.  T/he 
river  Mississippi  shall,  however,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  be  entirely  open  to  both  parties  ; 
and  it  is  further  agreed,  that  all  the  ports  and  pla- 
,ces  on  its  eastern  side,  to  whichsoever  of  the  par 
ties  belonging,  may  freely  be  resorted  to,  and  used 
by -both  parties,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  any  of  the 
Atlantic  ports  or  places  of  the  United'  States,  or 
any  of  the  ports , or  places  of  his  Majesty  in  Great- 
Britain. 

All  goods  and  merchandize  whose  importation 
into  his  Majesty's  said  territories  in  America,  shall 
not  be  entirely  prohibited,  may  freely,  for  the  pur 
poses  of  commerce,  be  carried  into  the  same  in 
the  manner  aforesaid,  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 

R  4  States, 
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States,  and  such  goods  and  merchandize  shall  be 
subject  to  no  higher  or  other  duties  than  would  he 
payable  by  his  Majesty's  subjects  on  the  importa 
tion  of  the  same  from  Europe  into  the  said  territo 
ries.  And  in  like  manner,  all  goods  and  merchan 
dizes  whose  importation  into  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  wholly  prohibited,  may  freely,  for  the  pur 
poses  of  commerce,  be  carried  into  die  same,  in 
the  manner  aforesaid,  by  his  Majesty's  subjects., 
and  such  goods  and  merchandize  shall  be  subject 
to  no  other  higher  or  other  duties  than  would  be 
payable  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
importation  of  the  same,  in  American  vessels,  into 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  said  States.  And  all 
goods  not  prohibited,  to  be  exported  from  the  said 
territories,  respectively,  may  in  like  manner  be 
carried  out  of  the  same  by  the  two  parties  respec 
tively,  paying  duty  as  aforesaid. 

No  duty  of  entry  shall  ever  be  levied  by  either 
party  on  peltries  brought  by  land,  or  inland  navi 
gation  into  the  said  territories  respectively,  nor 
shall  the  Indians  passing  or  repassing  with  their 
own  proper  goods  and  effects  whatever.  But  goods 
in  bale?,  or  other  large  packages  unusual  among 
Indians,  shall  not  be  considered  as  goods  belong 
ing  bona  fide  to  Indians. 

No  higher  or  other  tolls  or  rates  of  ferryage  than 
what  are  or  shall  be  payable  by  natives,  shall  be 
demanded  on  either  side  ;  and  no  duties  shall  be 
payable  <^n  any  goods  wjiich  shall  merely  be  car 
ried  over  any  of  the  portages  or  carrying  places  on 
either  side,  for  the  purpose  of  being  immediately 
reimbarked  and  carried  to  some  other  place  or 
places.  But  as  by  this  stipulation  it  is  only  meant 
to  secure  to  each  party  a  free  passage  across  the 
portages  on  both  sides,  it  is  agreed,  that  this  exemp 
tion  from  duty  shall  extend  only  to  such  goods  as 
are  carried  in  the  usual  and  direct  road  across  the 

portage, 
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portage,  and  are  not  attempted  to  be  in  any  man 
ner  sold  or  exchanged  during  their  passage  across 
the  same,  and  proper  regulations  established  to  pre 
vent  the  possibility  of  any  frauds  in  this  respecTt. 

As  this  article  is  intended  to  render  in  a  great  de* 
gree  the  local  advantages  of  each  party  common  to 
both,  and  thereby  to<promote a  disposition  favoura 
ble  to  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood,  it  is 
agreed,  that  the  respective  governments  will  mu 
tually  promote  this  amicable  intercourse,  by  cau 
sing  speedy  and  impartial  justice  to  be  done,  and 
necessary  protection  to  be  extended  to  all  who  may 
be  concerned  therein. 

Art.  4.  Whereas  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  ri 
ver  Mississippi  extends  so  far  to  the  Northward  as 
to  be  intersected  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  West 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  the  manner  men 
tioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  United  States,  iris  agreed,  that  measures  shall 
be  taken  m. concert  with  his  Majesty's  government 
in  America,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  for  making  a  joint  survey  of  the  said  river 
from  one  degree  of  latitude  below  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  to  the  principal  source  or  sources  of  the 
said  river,  and  also  of  the  parts  adjacent  thereto; 
and  that  if  on  the  result  of  such  survey,  it  should 
appear  that  the  said  river  would  not  be  intersected 
by  such  a  line  as  is  above  mentioned,  the  two  par 
ties  will  thereupon  proceed  by  amicable  negociati- 
on  to  regulate  the  boundary  line  in  that  quarter,  as 
well  as  all  other  points  to  be  adjusted  between  the 
said  parties,  according  to  justice  and  mutual  con 
venience,  and  in  conformity  to  the  intent  of  the 
said  .treaty. 

Art.  5.     Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  what  river 
was  truly  intended    under   the   name  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  mentioned  in  the    said  treaty  of  peace, 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  therein  describ 
ed, 
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ed,  that  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  final  de 
cision  of  commissioners  to  be  appointed  in  the  fol~ 
lowing  manner,  viz. 

One  commissioner    shall  be  'named  by  his  Ma 
jesty  and  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
thereof,  and  the  said  two  commissioners  shall  agree 
on  the   choice    of  a   third  ;  or   if  they   cannot  so 
agree,  they  shall  each  propose  one  person,   and,  of 
the  two  names  so  proposed,  one  shall  be  drawn  by 
lot  in  the   presence  of  the  two   original,   commis 
sioners.    And  the   three  commissioners  so  appoint 
ed,  shall  be  sworn  impartially  to  examine  and  de 
cide  the  said  question  -according   to  such  evidence 
as  shall    respectively  be  laid   before  them   on   the 
part  of  the  British  Oovernment  and  of  the  United 
States.     The  said   commissioners  shall  meet  at  Ha 
lifax,  and   shall    have   power   to  adjourn  to  such 
other  place  or  places  as  they  shall  think  fit.     They 
shall  have   power    to   appoint  a   secretary,  and  to 
employ  such   surveyors  or   other    persons    as  they 
shall    judge  necessary.      The    said    commissioners 
shall   by  a  declaration    under  their  hands  and  seals, 
decide  what  river  is  the  river    St.  Croix  intended 
by  the  treaty.     The   said  declaration  shall  contain 
a  description  of  the  said   river,  and  shall  particula 
rize  the   latitude  and   longitude  of  its    mouth  and 
of    its    source.        Duplicates     of    -this    declarati 
on    and     of     the    statements     of  their    accounts, 
and    of  the  journal  of  their  proceedings,  shall  be 
delivered  by  them  to  the  agent  of  his  Majesty  and 
to  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  who  may  be  res 
pectively  appointed   and  authorized  to  manage  the 
business  on  behalf  of  the   respective  governments. 
And  both  parties  agree  to  consider  such  decision  as 
final  and    conclusive,  so  that  the  same  shall  never 
thereafter  be  called  into  question,  or  made  the  sub 
ject  of  dispute  or  difference  between  them. 

Art.  6. 
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Art.  6.  Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  divers  British 
merchants  and  others  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that 
debts  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  were  bona 
jide  contracted  before  the  peace,  still  remaining 
owing  to  them  by  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  by  the  operation  of  vari 
ous  lawful  impediments  since  the  peace,  not  only 
the  full  recovery  of  the  said  debts  has  been  delay 
ed,  but  also  the  value  and  security  thereof  have 
been,  in  several  instances  impaired  and  lessened,  so 
thai  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
the  British  creditors  cannot  now  obtain,  and  actu 
ally  have  and  receive  full  and  adequate  compen 
sation  for  the  losses  and  damages  which  they  have 
thereby  sustained  :  It  is  agreed,  that  in  all  such 
cases  where  full  compensation  for  such  losses  and 
damages  cannot  for  whatever  reason  be  adhially 
obtained,  had  and  received  by  the  said  creditors 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  United  States 
will  make  full  and  complete  compensation  for  the 
same  to  the  said  creditors :  But  it  is  distinctly 
understood,  that  this  provision  is  to  extend  to  such 
losses  only  as  have  been  occasioned  by  the  lawful 
impediments  aforesaid,  and  is  not  to  extend  to 
losses  occasioned  by  such  insolvency  of  the  deb 
tors,  or  other  causes  as  would  equally  have  ope 
rated  to  produce  such  loss,  if  the  said  impediments 
had  not  existed,  nor  such  losses  or  damages  as  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  manifest  delay  or  negli 
gence,  or  wilful  omission  of  the  claimant. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
any  such  losses  and  damages,  five  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed,  and  authorized  to  meet  and  adl 
in  manner  following,  viz.  Two  of  them  shall  be 
appointed  by  his  Majesty,  two  of  them  by  the  Pre 
sident  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  ad 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  the  fifth 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  other  four  ;  and  if 

they 
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they  should  not  agree  in  such  choice,  then  the 
commissioners  named  by  the  two  parties  shall  res 
pectively  propose  one  person,  and  of  the  two  names 
so  proposed,  one  shall  be  drawn  by  lot  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  four  original  commissioners.  When 
the  five  commissioners  thus  appointed  shall  first 
meet,  they  shall  before  they  proceed  to  a6l  res 
pectively  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation, 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  which  oath  or  affir- 
rnation  being  so  taken,  and  duly  attested,  shall  be 
entered  on  the  record  of  their  proceedings,  viz.  I 
A.  B.  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  pur 
suance  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amity, 
Commerce  and  Navigation  between  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  do  so 
lemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  that  I  will  honestly,  dili 
gently,  impartially,  and  carefully  examine,  accord 
ing  to  justice  and  equity,  and  decide  all  such  com 
plaints  as  under  the  said  article  shall  be  preferred 
to  the  said  commissioners;  that  I  will  forbear  to 
a6l  as  a  commissioner  in  any  case  in  which  I  may 
be  personally  interested. 

Three  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  constitute 
a  board,  and  shall  have  power  to  do  any  a6l  apper 
taining  to  the  said  commission,  provided  that  one 
of  the  commissioners  named  on  each  side,  and  the 
fifth  commissioner  shall  be  present,  and  all  deci- 
cisions  shall  be  made  by  the  majority  of  the  voices  of 
the  commissioners  then  present ;  eighteen  months 
from  the  day  on  which  the  said  commissioners  shall 
form  a  board,  and  be  ready  to  proceed  to  business, 
are  assigned  for  receiving  complaints,  and  applicati 
ons  ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  authorized  in  any 
particular  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  them  to  be 
reasonable  and  just,  to  extend  the  said  term  of  eight 
een  months  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
after  the  expiration  thereof.  The  said  commissio 
ners 
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ners  shall  first  meet  at  Philadelphia,  but  they  shall 
have  power  to  adjourn  from  place  to  place  as  they 
shall  see  cause. 

The  said  commissioners  in  examining  the  com 
plaints  and  applications  so  preferred  to  them,  are 
empowered  and  required,  in  pursuance  of  the  tiue 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  article,  to  take  into  their 
consideration  all  claims,  whether  of  principal  or 
interest,  or  balances  of  principal  and  interest,  and 
to  determine  the  same  respectively  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  several  cases,  due  regard  being  had  to 
all  the  circumstances  thereof,  and  as  equity  and  jus 
tice  shall  appear  to  them  to  require.  And  the  said 
commissioners  shall  have  power  to  examine  all  such 
persons  as  shall  come  before  them  on  oath  or  affir 
mation  touching  the  premises ;  and  also  to  receive 
in  evidence,  according  as  they  may  think  most  con 
sistent  with  equity  and  justice,  all  written  deposi 
tions,  or  books,  or  papers,  or  copies,  or  extracts 
thereof:  every  such  deposition,  book,  or  paper, 
or  extract  being  duly  authenticated,  either  accord 
ing  to  the  legal  forms  now  respectively  existing 
in  the  two  countries,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  said  commissioners  shall  see  cause  to  require  or 
allow. 

The  award  of  the  said  commissioners  or  of  any 
three  of  them  as  aforesaid,  shall  in  all  cases  be  final 
and  conclusive.,  both  as  to  the  justice  of  the  claim, 
and  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the 
creditor  or  claimant  :  And  the  United  States  un 
dertake  to  cause  the  sum  so  awarded  to  be  paid  in 
specie  to  such  creditor  or  claimant  with  deduc 
tion;  and  at  such  time  or  times,  and  at  such  place 
or  places  as  shall  be  awarded  by  the  said  commis 
sioners  ;  and  on  condition  of  such  releases  or  as 
signments  to  be  given  by  the  creditor  or  claimant, 
as  by  the  said  commissioners  may  be  directed  : 
Provided  always,  that  no  such  payment  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  said  commissioners  to  take  place  sooner 

than 
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than  twelve  months  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

Art.  7.  Whereas  complaints  have  been  made  by 
divers  merchants  and  others,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  that  during  the  course  of  the  war  in  which 
his  Majesty  is  now  engaged,  they  have  sustained 
considerable  losses  and  damage,  by  reason  of  irre 
gular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  their 
vessels  and  other  property  under  colour  of  authority 
or  commissions  from  his  Majesty,  and  that  from  va 
rious  circumstances  belonging  to  the  said  cases,  ade 
quate  compensation  for  the  losses  and  damages  so 
sustained  cannot  now  be  actually  obtained,  had  and 
received  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed 
ings  :  it  is  agreed,  that  in  all  such  cases  where  ade 
quate  compensation  cannot,  for  whatever  reason,  be 
now  actually  obtained,  had  and  received  by  said  mer 
chants  and  others  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice, 
full  and  complete  compensation  for  the  same  will  be 
made  by  the  British  government  to  the  said  com 
plainants.  But  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  this 
provision  is  not  to  extend  to  such  losses  or  damages 
as  have  been  occasioned  by  the  manifest  delay  or 
negligence,  or  wilful  omission  of  the  claimants. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  any  such  losses  and  damages,  five  commission 
ers  shall  be  appointed  and  authorized  to  act  in 
London,  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  with  res 
pect  to  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
and  after  having  taken  the  same  oath  or  affirma 
tion  (mutatis  mutandis)  the  same  term  of  eighteen 
months  is  also  assigned  for  the  reception  of  claims, 
and  they  are  in  like  manner  authorized  to  extend 
the  same  in  particular  cases.  They  shall  receive 
testimony,  books,  papers  and  evidence  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  exercise  the  like  discretion  and  powers 
respecting  that  subject ;  and  shall  decide  the  claims 
in  question  according  to  the  merits  of  the  several 
cases,  and  to  justice,  equity,  and  the  laws  of  na 
tions. 
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tions.  The  award  of  the  commissioners,  or  any 
such  three  of  them  as  aforesaid,  shall,  in  all  cases  be 
final  and  conclusive,  both  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
claim,  and  the  amount  of  the  sum-  to  be  paid  to  the 
claimant :  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  undertakes 
to  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  to  such  claimant  in 
specie,  without  any  deduction,  at  such  place  or 
places,  and  at  such  time  or  times  as  shall  be  award 
ed  by  the  said  commissioners,  and  on  condition  of 
such  releases  or  assignments  to  be  given  by  the 
claimants,  as  by  the  said  commissioners  may  be 
dire&ed. 

And  whereas  certain  merchants  and  others  his 
Majesty's  subjects  complain  that  in  the  course  of 
the  war  they  have  sustained  loss  and  damage  by 
reason  of  the  capture  of  the  vessels  and  merchan 
dize  taken  within  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  brought  into  the  ports  of  the 
same,  or  taken  by  vessels  originally  armed  in  the 
ports  of  the  said  United  States. 

It  is  agreed  that  in  all  such  cases  where  restitu 
tion  shall  not  have  been  made  agreeably  to  the  te 
nor  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Ham 
mond,  dated  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  17Q3,  a  copy 
of  which  is  annexed  to  this  treaty  ;  the  complaints 
of  the  parties  shall  be  and  hereby  are  referred  to 
the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  virtue  of  this 
article,  who  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
proceed  in  the  like  manner  relative  to  these  as  to  the 
other  cases  committed  to  them  :  and  the  United 
States  undertake  to  pay  to  the  complainants  or 
claimants  in  specie,  without  deduction,  the  amount 
of  such  sums  as  shall  be  awarded  to  them  respec 
tively,  by  the  said  commissioners,  and  at  the  times 
and  places  which  in  such  awards  shall  be  specified; 
and  on  condition  of  such  releases  or  assignments 
to  be  given  by  the  claimants  as  in  the  said  award 

may 
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may  be  directed  :  And  it  is  further  agreed  that 
not  only  the  now  existing  cases  of  both  descrip 
tions  but  also  ali  such  as  shall  exist  at  the  time  of 
exchanging  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  be 
considered  within  the  provisions,,  intent  and  mean 
ing  of  this  article. 

Art.  8.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  commis 
sioners  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
shall  be  respectively  paid  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  agreed  between  the  two  parties ;  such  agree 
ment  being  to  be  settled  at  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  And  all  other  ex 
penses  attending  the  said  commissions  shall  be  de 
frayed  jointly  by  the  two  parlies,  the  same  being 
previously  ascertained  and  allowed  by  the  majority 
of  the  commissioners.  And  in  the  case  of  death, 
sickness  or  necessary  absence,  the  place  of  every 
such  commissioner  respectively  shall  be  supplied 
in  the  same  manner  as  such  commissioner  was  ap 
pointed,  and  the  new  commissioner  shall  take  the 
same  oath  or  affirmation  and  do  the  same  duties. 

Art.  g.  It  is  agreed  that  the  British  subjects  who 
now  hold  lands  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  American  citizens  who  now  hold  lands- 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  shall  continue 
to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of 
their  respective  states  and  titles  therein  ;  and  may 
grant,  sell,  or  devise  the  same  to  whom  they  please, 
in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  natives ;  and  that 
neither  they  nor  their  heirs  or  asssigns  shall  so  far 
as  may  respect  the  said  lands  and  the  legal  remedies 
incident  thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens. 

Art.  10.  Neither  the  debts  due  from  individu 
als  of  the  one  nation,  to  individuals  of  the  other, 
nor  shares,  nor  monies  which  they  may  have  in  the 
public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks, 
shall  ever  in  any  event  of  war  or  national  differen 
ces  be  sequestered  or  confiscated,  it  being  unjust 

aad 
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and  impolitic  that  debts  a'nd  engagements  contract  - 
cd  and  made  by  individuals  having  confidence  In 
each  other,  and  in  their  respective  governments, 
should  ever  be  destroyed  or  impaired  by  national 
authority  on  account  of  national  differences  and 
discontents. 

Art.  ll.  It  is  agreed  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  that  there  shall  be  a 
reciprocal  and  entirely  perfect  liberty  of  navigati 
on  and  commerce  between  their  respective  people, 
in  the  manner,  under  the  limitations  and  on  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  following  articles. 

Art.  12.  His  Majesty  consents  that  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  during  the  time  herein  after  limited 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  carry  to  any 
of  his  Majesty's  islands  and  ports  in  the  West 
Indies  from  the  United  States,  in  their  own  vessels, 
not  being  above  the  burthen  of  seventy  tons,  any 
goods  or  merchandizes  being  of  the  growth,  ma 
nufacture  or  produce  of  the  said  States,  which  it 
is  or  may  be  lawful  to  carry  to  the  said  islands  or 
ports  from  the  said  States  in  British  vessels ;  and 
that  the  said  American  vessels  shall  be  subject  there 
to  no  other  or  higher  tonnage  duties  or  charges 
than  shall  be  payable  by  British  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  cargoes  of  the 
said  American  vessels  shall  be  subject  there  to  no 
other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  than  shall  be  pay 
able  on  the  like  an  ides  if  imported  there  from  the 
said  States  in  British  vessels. 

And  His  Majesty  also  consents  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  American  citizens  to  purchase, 
load  and  carry  away  in  their  said  vessels  to  the 
luiited  States  from  the  said  islands  and  ports  all 
such  articles  being  of  the  growth,  manufacture  or 
produce  of  the  said  islands  as  may  now  bylaw  be 
carried  from  thence  tg  the  said  States  in  British  ves 
sels  and  subject  only  to  the  same  duties  and  charges 

VOL,  ii.  s  on 
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on  exportation,  to  which  British  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  are  or  shall  be  subject  in  similar  circum 
stances* 

Provided  always  that  the  said  American  vessels 
do  cany  and  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States 
only,  it  being  expressly  agreed  and  declared  that 
during  the  continuance  of  this  article,  the  United 
States  will  prohibit  and  restrain  the  carrying  any 
molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa  or  cotton  in  Ame 
rican  vessels,  either  from  his  Majesty's  islands  or 
from  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the  world 
except  the  United  States,  reasonable  sea  stores  ex- 
cepted.  Provided  also,  that  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful,  during  the  same  period,  for  British  vessels 
to  import  from  the  said  islands  into  the  United 
States,  and  to  export  from  the  United  States  to  the 
said  islands,  all  articles  whatever  being  of  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  islands, 
or  of  the  United  States  respectively,  which  now 
may,  by  the  laws  of  the  said  States,  be  so  imported 
and  exported.  And  that  the  cargoes  of  the  said 
British  vessels  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  or  high 
er  duties  or  charges,  than  shall  be  payable  on  the 
same  articles,  if  so  imported  or  exported  in  Ame 
rican  vessels. 

It  is  agreed  that  this  article  and  every  matter  and 
thing  therein  contained  shall  continue  to  be  in  force 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  which  his 
Majesty  is  now  engaged;  and  also  for  two  years 
from  and  after  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the  pre 
liminary  or  other  articles  of  peace  by  which  the 
same  may  be  terminated. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  said  term,  the  two  contracting  parties  will 
endeavour  further  to  regulate  their  commerce  in 
this  icspect,  according  to  the  situation  in  which  his 
Majesty  may  then  find  himself  with  respect  to  the 
West-Indies,  and  with  a  view  to  such  arrangements 
as  may  best  conduce  to  the  mutual  advantage  and 

extension 
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extension  of  commerce.  And  the  said  parties  will 
then  also  renew  their  discussions,  and  endeavour  to 
agree,  whether  in  any  and  what  cases,  neutral 
vessels  shall  protect  enemy's  property  ;  and  in  what 
cases  provisions  and  other  articles,  not  generally 
contraband,  may  become  such.  But  in  the  mean 
time  their  conduct  towards  each  other  in  these 
respects,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  articles  herein 
after  inserted  on  those  subjects. 

Art.  13.  His  Majesty  consents  that  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  shall  be  admitted  and  hospitably  received 
in  all  the  seaports  and  harbours  of  the  British  ter 
ritories  in  the  East  Indies.  And  that  the  citizens 
of  the  said  United  States  may  freely  carry  on  a 
trade  between  the  said  territories  and  the  said  Uni 
ted  States,  in  all  articles,  of  which  the  importa 
tion  or  exportation  respectively  to  or  from  the 
said  territories,  shall  not  entirely  be  prohibited. 
Provided  only  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them 
in  any  time  of  war  between  the  British  government 
and  any  other  power  or  state  whatever,  to  export 
from  the  said  territories,  without  the  special  per 
mission  of  the  British  government  there,  any  mi 
litary  stores  or  naval  stores  or  rice.  The  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  their  vessels 
when  admitted  inco  the  said  ports  no  other  or  high 
er  tonnage  duty  then  shall  be  payable  on  British 
vessels  when  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  And  they  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties 
or  charges  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the 
cargoes  of  the  said  vessels,  than  shall  be  payable 
on  the  same  articles  when  imported  or  exported  in 
British  vessels.  But  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  any 
of  the  articles  exported  by  them  from  the 
said  British  territories  to  any  port  or  place 
except  to  some  port  or  place  in  ^America, 
s  2  where 
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where  the  same  shall  be  unladen,  and  such  regula 
tions  shall  be  adopted  by  both  parties,  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  due 
and  faithful  observance  of  this  stipulation.  It  is  also 
understood  that  the  permission  granted  by  this  ar 
ticle  is  not  to  extend  to  allow   the    vessels  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  any   part  of  the  coasting 
trade  of  the    said   British    territories ;  but    vessels 
going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  part  thereof, 
from   one  port  of  discharge  to  another  are  not  to 
be  considered    as   carrying   on  the   coasting  trade. 
Neither  is  this  article  to  be  construed  to  allow  the 
citizens  of  the  said  States  to  settle  or  reside  within 
the  said  territories,  or  to  go   into  the  interior  parts 
thereof,  without   the  permission  of  the  British  go 
vernment  established  there  ;  and  if  any  transgres 
sion  should  be  attempted  against  the  regulations  oi 
the  British  government  in  this  respect,  the  observ 
ance  of  the  same  shall  and  may  be  enforced  against 
the    citizens  of  America  in  the  same    manner  a:-: 
against  British  subjects  or  others  transgressing  the 
same  rule.     And  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
whenever  they  arrive  in  any  port  or  harbour  in  the 
said  territories,  or   if  they  should  be  permitted  in 
manner  aforesaid,  to  go  to  any  other  place  therein, 
shall  always  be  subject  to  the  laws,  government  and 
jurisdiction  of  what  nature  established  in  such  har 
bour,  port  or  place,  according  as  the.  same  may  be  : 
The  citizens  of  the  United-  States,  may  also  touch 
for  refreshment   at  tne   island   of  St.  Helena,  but 
subject  in  all    respects   to   such  regulations    as  the 
British  government  may  from  time  to  time  establish 
there. 

Art.  14.  There  shall  be  between  all  the  domi 
nions  of  his  Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  a  reciprocal  and  perfect  liberty 
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of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  people  inha 
bitants  of  the  two  countries  respectively  shall  have 
liberty  freely  and  securely,  and  without  hindrance 
and  molestation,  to  come  with  their  ships  and  car 
goes  to  the  lands,  countries,  cities,  ports,  places 
and  rivers  within  the  dominions  and  territories 
aforesaid,  to  enter  into  the  same,  to  resort  there 
and  to  remain  and  reside  there,  without  any  limita 
tion  of  time  :  And  also  to  hire  and  possess  houses 
and  warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  .their  corrir- 
merce,  and  generally  the  merchant  and  traders  on 
each  side  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection 
and  security  for  their  commerce  ;  but  subject  al 
ways  as  to  what  respects  this  article  to  the  laws 
and  statues  of  the  two  countries  respectively. 

Art.  15.  It  is  agreed  that  no  other  or  higher  du 
ties  shall  be  paid  by  the  ships  or  merchandize  of 
the  one  party  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  than  such 
as  are  paid  by  the  like  vessels  or  merchandize  of  all 
other  nations.  Nor  shall  any  other  or  higher  du 
ty  be  imposed  in  one  country  on  the  importation 
of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  other  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the 
importation  of  the  likearticles  being  of  thegrowth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country. 
Nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the  ex 
portation  or  importation  of  any  articles  to  or  from 
the  territories  of  the  two  parties  respectively,  which 
shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations, 

But  the  British  government  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  of  imposing  on  American  vessels  entering 
into  the  British  ports  in  Europe  a  tonnage  duty 
equal  to  that  which  shall  be  payable  by  British 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  America.  And  also  such 
duty  as  may  be  adequate  to  countervail  the  diffe 
rence  of  duty  now  payable  on  the  importation  of 
European  and  Asiatic  goods  when  imported  into 
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the  United  States  in  British  or  in  American  vessels. 

The  two  parties  agree  to  treat  for  the  more  ex 
act  equalization  of  the  duties  on  the  respective 
navigation  of  their  subjects  and  people  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  most  beneficial  to  the  two  coun 
tries.  The  arrangements  for  this  purpose  shall  be 
made  at  the  same  time  with  those  mentioned  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  12th  article  of  this  treaty,  and 
are  to  be  considered  as  a  part  thereof.  In  the  in 
terval  it  is  agread,  that  the  United  States  will  not 
impose  any  new  or  additional  tonnage  duties  on 
British  vessels,  nor  increase  the  now  subsisting 
difference  between  the  duties  payable  on  the  im 
portation  of  any  article  in  British  or  in  American 
vessels. 

Art.  16.  It  shall  be  free  for  the  two  contracting 
parties,  respectively  to  appoint  consuls  for  the  pro 
tection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  ter 
ritories  aforesaid,  and  the  said  consuls  shall  enjoy 
those  liberties  and  rights  which  belong  to  them  by 
reason  of  their  function.  But  before  any  consul  shall 
act  as  such  he  shall  be  in  the  usual  forms  approv 
ed  and  admitted  by  the  party  to  whom  he  is  sent ; 
and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  lawful  and  proper, 
that  in  case  of  illegal  or  improper  conduct  towards 
the  laws  or  government,  a  council  may  either  be 
punished  according  to  law,  if  the  laws  will  reach  the 
case  or  be  dismissed,  or  even  sent  back,  the  offend 
ed  government  assigning  to  the  other  their  reasons 
for  the  same. 

Either  of  the  parties  may  except  from  the  resi 
dence  of  consuls  such  particular  places  as  such  par 
ty  shall  judge  proper  to  be  so  excepted. 

Art.  I?.  It  is  agreed,  that  in  all  cases  where  ves 
sels  shall  be  captured  or  detained  on  just  suspicion 
of  having  on  board  enemy's  property,  or  of  carry 
ing  to  the  enemy  any  of  the  articles  which  are  con 
traband  of  war;  the  said  vessel  shall  be  brought 
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to  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  port ;  and  if  any 
property  of  an  enemy  should  be  found  on  board 
such  vessel,  that  part  only  which  belongs  to  the 
enemy  shall  be  made  prize,  and  the  vessel  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  remainder  without 
any  impediment.  And  it  is  agreed,  that  all  pro 
per  measures  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  delay,  in. 
deciding  the  cases  of  ships  or  cargoes  so  brought 
in  for  adjudication  ;  and  in  the  payment  or  recove 
ry  of  any  indemnification  adjudged  or  agreed  to  be 
paid  to  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  ships. 

Art.  18.  In  order  to  regulate  what  is  in  future 
to  be  deemed  contraband  of  war,  it  is  agreed,  that 
under  the  said  denomination  shall  be  comprized  all 
arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  by  land  or  sea,  such  as  cannon,  muskets,  mor 
tars,  petards,,  bombs,  grenados,  carcasses,  saucisses, 
carriages  for  cannons,  muske  trests,  bandoliers,,  gun 
powder,  match,  saltpetre,  balls,  pil^es,  swords,  head 
pieces,  cuirasses,  halberts,  lances,  javelines,  horse- 
furniture,  holsters,  belts,  and  generally  all  other  im 
plements  of  war;  as  also  timber  for  ship  building, 
tar,  or  rosin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp  and  cor 
dage,  and  generally  whatever  may  serve  directly  to 
the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron  and  fir 
planks  only  excepted  ;  and  all  the  above  articles  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  just  objects  of  confiscation, 
whenever  they  are  attempted  to  be  carried  to  an 
enemy. 

And  whereas  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  on  the 
precise  cases  in  which  alone  provisions  and  other 
articles  not  generally  contraband  may  be  regarded 
as  such,  renders  it  expedient  to  provide  against  the 
inconveniences  and  misunderstandings  which  might 
thence  arise  :  It  is  further  agreed,  that  whenever 
any  such  articles  so  becoming  contraband  according 
to  ihe  existing  laws  of  nations,  shall  for  that  reason 
be  seized,  the  same  shall  not  be  confiscated,  but  the 
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owners  thereof  shall  be  speedily  and  completely 
indemnified  ;  and  the  captors,  or  in  their  default 
the  government  under  whose  authority  they  act, 
shall  pay  to  the  masters  or  owners  of  such  vessel  the 
full  value  of  all  articles,  with  a  reasonable  and  mer 
cantile  profit  thereon,  together  with  the  freight, 
and  also  the  demurrage  incident  to  such  detention. 

And  whereas  it  frequently  happens,  that  vessels 
sail  for  a  port  or  place  belonging  to  an  enemy, 
without  knowing  that  the  same  is  either  besieged, 
blockaded  or  invested  ;  it  is  agreed,  that  every 
vessel  so  circumstanced  may  be  turned  away  from 
such  port  or  place,  but  she  shall  not  be  detained  nor 
her  cargo,  if  not  contraband,  be  confiscated,  unless 
after  notice  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter ;  but 
she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  port  or  place 
she  may  think  proper  :  Nor  shall  any  vessel  or 
goods  of  either  party,  that  may  have  entered  into 
such  port  or  place,  before  the  same  was  besieged, 
blockaded  or  invested  by  the  other,  and  be  found 
therein  after  the  reduction  or  surrender  of  such 
place,  be  liable  to  confiscation,  but  shall  be  resto 
red  to  the  owners  or  proprietors  thereof. 

Art.  IQ.  And  that  more  abundant  care  be  taken 
for  the  security  of  the  respective  subjects  and  citi 
zens  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  to  prevent 
their  suffering  injuries  by  the  men  of  war,  or  pri 
vateers  of  either  party,  all  commanders  of  ships  of 
war  and  privateers  and  all  others  the  said  subjects 
and  citizens  shall  forbear  to  do  any  damage  to  those 
of  the  other  party,  or  committing  any  outrage 
against  them,  and  if  they  act  to  the  contrary,  they 
shall  be  punished,  and  shall  also  be  bound  in  their 
persons  and  estates  to  make  satisfaction  and  repara 
tion  for  all  damages,  and  the  interest  thereof,  of 
whatever  nature  the  said  damages  may  be. 

For  this  cause  all  commanders  of  privateers  bf- 
fore  they  receive  their  commissions  shall  hereafter 
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jbe  obliged  to  give  before  a  competent  judge,  suf 
ficient  security  by  at  least  two  responsible  sureties, 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  said  privateer,  each  of 
whom,  together  with  the  said  commander,  shall 
be  jointly  and  severally  bound  in  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  if  such  ships  be  pro 
vided  with  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  seamen  or 
soldiers,  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  ster 
ling,  to  satisfy  all  damages  and  injuries,  which  the 
said  privateer  or  officers  or  men,  or  any  of  them 
may  do  or  commit  during  their  cruise,  contrary  to 
the  tenor  of  this  treaty,  or  to  the  laws  and  instruc 
tions  for  regulating  their  conduct ;  and  further,  that 
in  all  cases  of  aggressions  the  said  commissions  shall 
be  revoked  and  annulled, 

It  is  also  agreed,  that  whenever  a  judge  of  a 
court  of  admiralty  of  either  of  the  parties,  shall 
pronounce  sentence  against  any  vessel  or  goods  or 
property  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  other  party  a  formal  and  duly  authenticated 
copy  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  cause,  and  of  the 
said  sentence,  shall  if  required  be  delivered  to  the 
commander  of  the  said  vessel,  without  the  smallest 
delay,  l)e  paying  all  legal  fees  and  demands  for  the 
same. 

Art.  20.  It  is  further  agreed  that  both  the  said 
contracting  parties,  shall  not  only  refuse  to  receive 
any  pirates  into  any  of  their  ports,  havens,  or  towns, 
or  permit  any  of  their  inhabitants  to  receive,  pro 
tect,  harbour,  conceal  or  assist  them  in  any  man 
ner,  but  will  bring  to  condign  punishment  all  such 
inhabitants  as  shall  be  guilty  of  such  acts  or  of 
fences. 

And  all  their  ships  with  the  goods  or  merchan 
dizes  taken  by  them  and  brought  into  port  of  cither 
of  the  said  parties,  shall  be  seized  as  far  as  they  can 
be  discovered,  and  shall  be  restored  to  the  owners  or 
the  factors  or  agents  duly  deputed  and  authorized 
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in  writing  by  them  (proper  evidence  being  first  in 
the  court  of  admiralty  for  proving  the  property) 
even  in  case  such  effects  should  have  passed  into 
other  hands  by  sale,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  buyers 
knew  or  had  good  reason  to  believe,  or  suspect  that 
they  had  been  piratically  taken. 

Art.  21.  It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  the  subjects 
and  citizens  of  the  two  nations,  shall  not  do  any 
acts  of  hostility  or  violence  against  each  other,  nor 
accept  commissions  or  instructions  so  to  act  from 
any  foreign  prince  or  state,  enemies  to  the  other 
party  ;  nor  shall  the  enemies  of  one  of  the  parties 
be  permitted  to  invite.,  or  endeavour  to  enlist  in  the 
military  service  any  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  other  party;  and  the  laws  against  all  such  of 
fences  shall  be  punctually  executed.  And  if  any 
subject  or  citizen  of  the  said  parties  respectively 
shall  accept  any  foreign  commission,  or  letters  of 
marque,  for  arming  any  vessel  to  act  as  a  privateer 
against  the  other  party,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
lawful  for  the  said  party  to  treat  and  punish  the 
said  subject  or  citizen,  having  such  commission  or 
letters  of  marque,  as  a  pirate. 

Art.  22.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  neither 
of  the  said  contracting  parties  will  order  or  autho 
rize  any  acts  of  reprisal  against  the  other,  on  com 
plaints  of  injuries  or  damages,  until  the  said  party 
shall  first  have  represented  to  the  other,  a  state 
ment  thereof,  verified  by  competent  proof  and  evi 
dence,  and  demanding  justice  and  satisfaction,  and 
the  same  shall  either  have  been  refused  or  unrea 
sonably  delayed. 

Art.  '23.  The  ships  of  war  of  each  of  the  con 
tracting  parties  shall,  at  all  times,  be  hospitably  re 
ceived  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  their  officers  and 
crews  paying  due  respect  to  the  laws  and  govern 
ment  of  the  country.  The  officers  shall  be  treated 
with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  commissions 
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which  they  bear  ;  and  if  any  insult  should  be  of 
fered  to  them  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  all  offend* 
ers  in  this  respect  shall  be  punished  as  disturbers 
of  the  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  countries. 
And  his  Majesty  consents  that  in  case  an  Ameri 
can  vessel,  should  by  stress  of  weather,  danger  from 
enemies  or  other  misfortunes  be  reduced  to  the  ne 
cessity  of  seeking  shelter  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
ports,  into  which  such  vessel  could  not  in  ordinary 
cases  claim  to  be  admitted,  she  shall,  on  manifest 
ing  that  necessity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  govern 
ment  of  the  place,  be  hospitably  received  and  per 
mitted  to  refit  and  to  purchase  at  the  market  price 
such  necessaries,  as  she  may  stand  in  need  of,  con 
formably  to  such  orders  and  regulations  as  the  govern 
ment  of  the  place,  having  respect  to  the  circumstan 
ces  of  each  case  shall  prescribe.  She  shall  not  be  al 
lowed  to  break  bulk  or  unload  her  cargo  unless  the 
same  shall  be  bonafde  necessary  to  her  being  re 
fitted.  Nor  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  any  part  of 
her  cargo,  unless  so  much  only  as  may  be  neces 
sary  to  defray  her  expenses,  and  then  not  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  government  of  the 
place.  Nor  shall  she  be  obliged  to  pay  any  duties 
whatever  except  only  on  such  articles  as  she  may 
be  permitted  to  sell  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Art.  24.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  foreign 
privateers  (not  being  subjects  or  citizens  of  either 
of  the  said  parties)  who  have  commissions  from  any 
other  prince  or  state  in  enmity  with  either  nation, 
to  arm  their  ships  in  the  ports  of  either  of  the 
said  parties,  nor  sell  what  they  have  taken,  nor  in 
any  other  manner  to  exchange  the  same ;  nor  shall 
they  be  allowed  to  purchase  more  provisions  than 
shall  be  necessary  for  their  going  to  the  nearest 
port  of  that  prince  or  state  from  whom  they  ob 
tained  their  commission. 

Art.  25  • 
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Art.  25.     It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  belonging  to  the   said  parties  respec 
tively,  to   carry  whithersoever  they  please  the  ships 
and  goods  taken  from  their  enemies,  without  being 
obliged  to  pay  any  fee  to  the  officers  of  the  admi 
ralty,  or   to  any  judges  whatever  ;  nor  shall  the 
said  prizes  when  they  arrive  at,  and  enter  the  ports 
of  riie   said  parties  be    detained   or  seized,  neither 
shall  the  searchers  or  other  officers   of  those  places 
visit    such    prizes  (except    for  the   purpose  of  pre 
venting  the  carrying  off  any  part  of  the  cargo  there 
of  on  shore  in  any  manner  contrary  to  the  establish 
ed   laws    of    revenue,    navigation,   or    commerce) 
nor  shall  such  officers  take  cognizance  of  the  vali 
dity  of  such  prizes  ;  but  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
hoist    sail  and    depart  as  speedily  as   may  be,  and 
carry  their  said  prizes  to  the  place   mentioned    in 
their  commissions  or  patents,  which  the  commanders 
of  the  said  ships  of  war  or  privateers  shall  be  oblig 
ed  to  shew.     No  shelter  or  refuge  shall  be  given  in 
their  ports    to  such   as  have  made  a  prize  upon  the 
subjects  or  citizens    of  either   of  the    said  parties; 
but  if  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  or  the  danger  of 
the  sea,  to   enter  therein,  particular   care  shall  be 
taken  to  hasten  their  departure,  and  to  cause  them 
to  retire    as   soon   as    possible.     Nothing    in  this 
treaty  contained  shall,  however,  be    construed    or 
operate    contrary    to    former   and .  existing   public 
treaties   with  other  sovereigns    or  states.     But  the 
two  parties  agree,  that  while  they  continue  in  ami 
ty  neither  of  them  will  in  future  make  any  treaty 
that  shall  be  inconsistent  with   this  or  the  preced 
ing  article. 

Neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  permit  the  ships 
or  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  other  to  be  taken  within  cannon  shot  of  the 
coast,  nor  in  any  of  the  bays,  ports,  or  rivers  of  their 
territories  by  ships  of  war,  or  others  having  com 
mission 
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mission  from  any  prince,  republic,  or  state  whate 
ver.  But  in  ca$e  if  should*  so  happen,  the  party 
whose  territorial  rights  shall  thus  have  beenvio'lat- 

O 

cd,  shall  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  from 
the  offending  party,  full  and  ample  satisfaction  for 
the  vessel  or  vessels  so  taken  whether  the  same  are 
vessels  of  war  or  merchant  vessels. 

Art.  26.     If  at  any  time  a  rupture  should  take 
place  (which  God  forbid)  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  United  States,    merchants  and  others  of  each 
of  the  two  nations  residing  in   the  dominions  of  the 
other   shall    have  the  privilege  of  remaining   and 
continuing  their   trade,  so  long  as  they  behave  pea 
ceably  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws ;  and 
in  case  their  conduct  should  render  them  suspected 
and  the  respective  governments  should  think  proper 
to  order  them  to  remove,  the  term  of  twelve  months 
from  the    publication  of  the  order  shall  be  allowed 
them  for  that   purpose,    to  remove  with  their  fami 
lies,  effects,  and  property,  but  this  favour  shall  not 
be  extended  to  those  who  shall  act  contrary  to  the 
established  laws,  and   for  greater  certainty,  it  is  de 
clared  that  such  rupture  shall  not  be  deemed  to  ex 
ist  while  negociations  for  accommodating  differen 
ces  shall  be  depending,   nor   until    the   respective 
ambassadors  or   ministers,    if  such  there  shall  be, 
shall  be   recalled  or  sent  home  on  account  of  such 
differences,  and  not  on  account  of  personal  miscoa- 
ducTaccorciing  to  the  nature  and  degrees  of  which 
both  parties  retain  their  rights,  either  to  request  the 
recall,  or  immediately  to  send  home  the  ambassa 
dor  or    minister   of  the   other  :    and    that  without 
prejudice  to  their   mutual  friendship  and  good  un 
derstanding. 

Art.  27.  It  is  "further  agreed  that  his  Majesty  and 
the  United  States  on  mutual  requisitions,  by  them 
respectively,  or  by  their  respective  ministers  or 
officers  authorized  to  make  the  same,  will  deliver 
up  to  justice  all  persons  who  being  charged  with 

murder 
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murderer  forgery,  committed  within  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum  within  any  of 
the  countries  of  the  other,  provided  that  this  shall 
only  be  clone  on  such  evidence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place,  where  the  fu 
gitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be  found,  would 
justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial, 
if  the  offence  had  there  been  committed.  The  ex 
pense  of  such  apprehension  and  delivery  shall  be 
borne  and  defrayed  by  those  who  make  the  requisi 
tion  and  receive  the  fugitive. 

Art.  28.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  first  ten  articles 
of  this  tteaty  shall  be  permanent,  and  that  the  sub 
sequent  articles,  except  the  twelfth,  shall  be  limited 
in  their  duration  to  twelve  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  clay  on  which  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty  shall  be  exchanged,  but  subject  to  this  con 
dition — that  whereas  the  said  twelfth  article  will 
expire  by  the  limitation  therein  contained,  at  the 
end  of  two  years  from  the  signing  of  the  prelimi 
nary  or  other  articles  of  peace  which  shall  termi 
nate  the  present  war  in  which  his  Majesty  is  engag 
ed,  it  is  agreed,  that  proper  measures  shall  by  con 
cert  be  taken  for  bringing  the  subject  of  that  arti 
cle  into  amicable  treaty  and  discussion,  so  early  be 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  said  term,  as  that  new  ar 
rangements  on  that  head,  may  by  that  time  be  per 
fected  and  ready  to  take  place.  But  if  it  should  un 
fortunately  happen,  that  his  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  should  not  be  able  to  agree  on  such  new  ar 
rangements,  in  that  case  all  the  articles  of  this  trea 
ty,  except  the  first  ten  shall  then  cease  and  expire 
together. 

Lastly.  This  treaty,  when  the  same  shall  have 
been  ratified  by  his  Majesty  and  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con 
sent  of  their  Senate,  and  the  respective  ratificati 
ons  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding  and  obli 
gatory 
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gatory  on  his  Majesty  and  on  the  said  States,  and 
shall  be  by  them  respectively  executed  and  observ 
ed  with  punctuality  and  the  rhost  sincere  regard  to 
good  faith  ;  and  whereas  it  will  be  expedient  in 
order  the  better  to  facilitate  intercourse  and  obviate 
difficulties,  that  other  articles  be  proposed  and 
added  to  this  treaty,  which  articles  from  want  of 
time  and  other  circumstances,  cannot  now  be  per 
fected — it  is  agreed,  that  the  said  parties  will,  from 
time  to  time,  readily  treat  of  and  concerning  such 
articles,  and  will  sincerely  endeavour  so  to  form 
them,  as  that  they  may  conduce  to  mutual  conve 
nience,  and  tend  to  promote  mutual  satisfaction 
and  friendship ;  and  that  the  said  articles,  after 
having  been  duly  ratified,  shall  be  added  to,  and 
make  a  part  of  this  treaty.  In  faith  whereof,  we,  the 
undersigned  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  his  Ma 
jesty  the  King  of  Great-Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  signed  this  present  treaty, 
and  have  caused  to  be  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of 
our  arms. 

Done  at  London,  this  Nineteenth  day  of 
November,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hun 
dred  and  Ninety  Four. 

GRENVILLE,  (Senl) 

JOHN  JAY.  (Seal) 


CONDITIONAL  RATIFICATION,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  in  Senate,  June  24,  17Q5. 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  do  consent  to,  and  ad 
vise  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  be 
tween  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  concluded  at  London,  the  3  Qth  No 
vember,  1704,  on  condition  that  there  be  added  to 
the  said  treaty,  an  article  whereby  it  shall  be  agreed 

to 
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suspend  so  much  of  the  12th  article,  as  respedb 
the  trade,  which  his  said  Majesty  thereby  consents 
may  be  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and 
his  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  manner,  and 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  therein  specified. 

And  the  Senate  recommend  to  the  President 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  further  friendly  nego- 
ciations  with  his  Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  said 
trade,  and  of  the  terms  and  conditions  in  question. 


The  moment  the  treaty  appeared,  all  the  friends 
of  France  were  in  motion.  Every  column  of  their 
infamous  gazettes  abounded  with  abuse  of  it ;  but, 
when  the  object  was  to  make  General  Washington 
give  up  what  was  supposed  to  be  his  determination, 
the  fadlion  were  too  wise  to  rely  on  partial  attacks ; 
they,  therefore  fell  to  their  ancient  and  former  suc 
cessful  method  of  exciting  opposition  and  render 
ing  it  formidable,  that  is,  the  assembling  of  to'ucti- 
meetings  \  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Boston, 
too,  the  old  fruitful  mother  of  revolt,  did,  on  this 
occasion  also,  set  the  example. 

On  the  .13th  of  July,  the  Democrats  at  Boston 
drew  up  a  remonstrance  consisting  of  nineteen  ob 
jections  to  the  treaty,  which  they  addressed  to  the 
President,  praying  him  not  to  sign  that  instru 
ment,  which  remonstrance  they  dispatched  to  him 
by  express.  In  the  mean  time,  town-meetings  were 
called  and  remonstrances  of  the  like  nature  were 
formed  in  every  principal  town  of  the  United  States. 
Two  or  three  of  the  notices,  issued  at  this  time, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  unparalleled  ef 
frontery  of  the  democratic  faction.* 

*  At  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  July,  (the  anniversary  of 
the  glorious  Independent e),  Mr.  Jay  and  the  Senate  were  buna 
in  effigy.  The  mob,  headed  by  one  Abraham  Coats,  an  old 
Whig,  carried  through  the  streets  a  transparent  painting,  ol 
\diich  the  democratic  printers  gave  the  following  description.— 

"  The 
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Portsmouth,  N.  H.  July  15. 
IRA  !  ! — This  (citizens  of  every  descrip- 

"  tion),  this  is  the  crisis  of  your  fate.     To-mor- 

(e  row  you  are  warned  to  assemble   at  the  State- 

"  house3  on  the  most  momentous  dccasion  of  your 

u  lives.     Your  all  is  at  stake.     The  Senate  have 

*'  bargained   away  your  blood-bought    privileges, 

"  for  less  than  a  mess  of  pottage.     That  perfidi- 

"  ous,    corrupting,  and    corrupted  nation   whom 

"  you  vanquished  with  your  sword,  are  endeavouring 

"  to  vanquish  you,  with  their  usual,  but  alas  !  too 

"  successful  weapon,  British  gold  I !   Your  only  re- 

"  maining  hope  is  in  the  President !  Assemble  then 

"  to  a  man  !   Shut  up  your  shops  and  warehouses  : 

"  let  all  business  cease.    Repair  to  the  State-house. 

"  Remonstrate  with  coolness,  but  spirit  against  his 

"  signing  a  treaty,   which   will  be   the  death  war- 

"  rant  of  your  Trade  >  and   entail   beggary  on  us, 

"  and  our  posterity   for  ever  !  !  !     If  you  regard 

"  yourselves)  your  children,  and  above  all  the  ho- 

"  nour  of  your  country,   assemble  at  the  sound  of 

"  the  bells." 


The  figure  of  John  Jay  upon  it.  The  figure  was  in  full 
statue,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  pair  of  scales,  containing 
in  one  scale,  American  Liberty  and  Independence,  kicking 
the  beam  ;  in  the  other,  British  Gold,  in  extreme  prepon 
derance.  In  his  left  hand  a  treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation,  which  he  extended  to  a  group  of  Senators,  who 
were  grinning  with  pleasure  and  grasping  at  the  treaty. 
From  the  mouh  of  the  figure  issued  these  words,  '  come  up 
to  my  price,  and  I  will  sell  you  my  country.'  The  figure  was 

'  burned   at  Kensington   amid   the  acclamations  ot  hundreds 
of  citizens.     Thus  ended  the   procession,  and   thus  termi 
nated  the  anniversary  of  American  independence." 
At  New  York  the  opposers  of  the  treaty  hoisted  the  French 

flag,   marched  about   the  city  with  drums  beating,  and,  after 

collecting  a  vast  multitude,  proceeded    to   a  place  called  the 

Battery,  where  they  burnt  the  treaty  in  form. 

VOL.  ii»  T  Baltimore^ 
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Baltimore,  July  3 1 . 

"  But  why  so  much  dre.ad  of  a  ratification  by 
"'*  the  President  ?  Why  so  much  petitioning  of  him  ? 
a  Can  any  citizen,  enlightened  by  the  Constitu- 
<c  tion  of  the  United  States,  imagine  that  HIS 
*s  signature  will  finish  the  business  ?  No  :  could 
<e  such  a  forced  construction  be  put  upon  the  pow- 
"  er  given  by  the  Constitution  "  to  make  treaties''' 
"  The  Constitution  and  the  whole  country  would 
"  be  put  info  the  hands  of  a  President  and  twenty 
4C  Senators !  who  could  barter  all  away  with  any 
"foreign  prince  for  a  mere  ideal  equivalent.  Do 
"  we  not  see  in  the  proposed  treaty  (which  has  al- 
"  ready  been  approved  of  by  twenty  Senators)  the 
"  very  Constitution  itself  in  the  most  fundamental 
"  parts  torn  in  pieces  !  the  trial  by  jury  given  tip! 
"  and  even  fhe  place  of  trial  of  our  citizens  surren- 
"  dered  to  Great  Britain! !!  contrary  to  the  de- 
"  claration  of  the  Constitution,  which  expressly 
"  says,  of  crimes  not  committed  writhin  any  state, 
"  that  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  ^ 
"  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed  ?" 


,  July  3 1 . 

"  A  card  to  the  Republicans. — • — We  congra- 
**'  tulate  you  on  the  republican 'triumph  over  aris- 
"  rocratic  treachery,  and  British  influence,  by  the 
tc  universal  reprobation  of  the  treaty  of  submission 
*•'  and  its  perfidious  votaries ;  and  assure  you,  that 
<c  it  is  considered  here  bv  all  the  whies,  as  the 

j  O     " 

c  offspring  of  perfidy,  engendered  by  the  reptile 

"  enemies   of  republics,  and  tfyat  its  only  votaries 

"  here,  are  the    old   tories  and   their   toad    eaters, 

'"  who    no  doubt   tlirnk  we  are  highly  favoured  by 

<c  this    limited   dcpenclance  on   Great  Britain;  as 

f-  they  but  the  other  day  were  of  opinion  we  ought 

"  to 
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to  be  subject  to  an  unconditional  submission  ;  but 
as  these  miscreants  then  escaped  punishment  by 
our  lenity,  they  are  a  little  upon  their  guard  lest 
the  unerring  hand  of  justice  should  yet  reward 
them  according  to  their  deserts." 

«  Vox  POPULI." 


Richmond,  July  3 1  , 

<c  NOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  rase  the 
*  treaty  entered  into  by  that  d — nd  Arch  7  riritvr 
"  J — n  J — y  with  the  British  tyrant  should  be  rati- 
"  jied — A  petition  will  be  presented  to  the  next 
"  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  at  their  next  ses- 
"  sion,  praying  that  the  said  state  may  recede  from 
"  the  Union,  and  be  left  under  the  government 
"  and  protection  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pree 
"  and  Independent  Virginians." 

"  P.  S.  As  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the 
"  said  state,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  amity ,  com- 
<(  merce  and  navigation,  ivith  any  other  stat-e,  -or 
"  stales  of  the  present  Union,  who  are  averse  to 
"  returning  again  under  the  galling  yoke  of  Great 
"  Britain,  the  Printers  of  the  (at  present,)  United 
"  States  are  requested  to  publish  the  above  notifi- 
"  cation."* 


*'  A  little  before  this  notice  appeared,  there  was  a  town- 
meeting  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  head  of  \vhich 
meeting  were,  M'Clenachan,  M'Shean,  Dallas,  and  Dr.  Ship- 
pen. — M'Clenachan  was  chosen  chairman. — The  important 
business  being  ended,  a  citizen  made  a  motion,  that  the  wel 
come  of  the  meeting  should  be  given  to  a  firm  friend  of  the 
rights  of  man,  just  arrived  from  Ireland  (last  from  France/) 
Citizen  Archibald  Hamilton  Rovuan.  The  name  of  Rowan  was 
hardly  out  of  his  uiouth,  when  the  whole  assembly  burst  .out 
into  an  acclamation,  such  as  is  heard  from  the  summit  of  mount 
Uhodope,  when  the  drunken  God  retires  to  his  pleasures;  or 

T  2  (to 
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That  an  opposition  so  violent  and  so  general 
calculated  to  make  the  President  hesitate,  every 
one  must  allow.  He  never  was  before  placed  in 
so  critical  a  situation.  He  stood  alone.  There  was 
no  man,  or  body  of  men,  to  share  with  him  the 
popular  odium.  That  he  was  very  sensible  of  the 
clanger  of  losing  his  beloved  popularity,  that  he 
feared  this  loss,  that  he  really  did  balance  whether 
he  should  ratify  or  not,  and  that  he  was  finally  em 
boldened  to  do  it  by  amere  accident  totally  uncon 
nected  with  the  treaty,  will  be  made  evidently  ap 
pear  by  and  by. 

"  GENTLEMEN, 

"  In  every  act  of  administration  I  have  sought 
"  the  happiness  of  my  fellow-citizens.  My  sys- 
"  tern  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  has  uni- 
"  formly  been  to  overlook  all  personal,  local,  par- 
"  tial  considerations :  to  contemplate  the  United 
"  States  as  one  great  whole: — to  confide,  that  sud- 
"  den  impressions,  when  erroneous,  would  yield 
"  to  candid  reflections — and  to  consult  only  the 
"  substantial  and  permanent  interests  of  our  coun- 
"  try." 

"  Nor  have  I  departed  from  this  line  of  conduct, 
"  on  the  occasion  which  has  produced  the  resolu- 
"  tions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  thirteenth 
"  instant." 


(to  make  use  of  an  aptcr  comparison)  such  as  resounds  through 
the  infernal  regions,  when  Satan  announces  the  arrival  of  our 
doubly  damned.  Silence  being  at  last  restored,  the  same  citi 
zen,  holding  up  a  little  pamphlet  containing  one  of  Mr.  Ma 
son's  treaties,  exclaimed,  "\Vhata  damned  treaty!"  After 
a  short  pause,  he  continued  ;  "  1  make  a  motion,  that  every 
"  good  citizen  in  this  assembly  kick  this  damned  treaty  to 
"  hell."  He  must  have  supposed  that  his  good  fellow  citizens 
knew  the  way  to  hell  ;  and  to  tell  the  trmh,  some  of  them 
kad  much  more  the  appearance  of  furies  than  of  sober  honest 
men.  - 

«  Without 
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"  Without  a  predilection  for  my  own  judgment  I 
€*  have  weighed  with  attention  every  argument  which 
((  has  at  any  time  been  brought  into  view.  But 
"  the  constitution  is  the  guide  which  I  never  can 
"  abandon.  It  has  assigned  to  the  President  the 
"  power  of  making  treaties  with  the  advice  and 
"  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  was  doubtless  suppo- 
"  sed  that  these  two  branches  of  government  would 
"  combine  without  passion  and  with  the  best  means 
"  of  information  those  fafts  and  principles  upon 
"  which  the  success  of  our  foreign  relations  will 
"  always  depend  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  substi- 
f(  tute  for  their  own  conviction  the  opinions  of 
<c  others ;  or  to  seek  truth  through  any  channel 
*'c  but  that  of  a  temperate  and  well  informed  in* 
(e  vestigation." 

"  Under  this  persuasion  I  have  resolved  on  the 
"  manner  of  executing  the  duty  before  me.  To  the 
"  high  responsibility  attached  to  it,  I  freely  sub- 
"  mit :  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  at  liberty  to 
"  make  these  sentiments  known  as  the  grounds  of 
"  my  procedure.  While  I  feel  the  most  lively 
"  gratitude  for  the  many  instances  of  approbation 
fc  from  my  country,  I  can  no  otherwise  deserve 
•'  it  than  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  my  consci- 
"  ence." 

"  With  due  respect, 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  obedient, 

«  G.  WASHINGTON,1* 
^  United  States,  28th  July  1795, 


T  3  A  LITTLE 
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P  LAIN     E  N  G  L  I  S  II, 

ADDRESSED     TO 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ON   THE 

TREATY, 

AND    ON    THE 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  RELATIVE  THERETO, 

IN    ANSWER    TO 

"  THE' LETTERS  OF  FRANKLIN.'* 
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PLAIN    ENGLISH, 


*'  An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 

*'  Hath  he  who  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 

"  Oh  thou  fond  Many  !  with  what  loud  applause 

*''  Didst  thou  beat  Heav'n  with  blessing  Boli^ibroke^ 

tl  Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  be  ? 

"  And  now,  being  trimmed  »p  in  thy  own  desires, 

s<  Thou  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 

'.'  That  thou  proyok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up." 

SHAKESPEARE, 


TREATY  of  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion?  with  Great  Britain,  is  a  thing  which  has  been 
so  long  and  so  ardently  desired  on  your  part,  and 
so  often  solicited  by  your  government,  that  one 
cannot  help  being  astonished  that  even  the  demo 
cratic,  or  French,  faction  should  have  the  teme 
rity  to  raise  a  cry  against  it,  now  it  is  brought  so 
near  a  conclusion.  It  is  true  this  perverse  faction 
is  extremely  contemptible,  as  to  the  property  they 
possess,  and  the  real  weight  they  have  in  the  com 
munity  ;  and  their  dissatisfaction,  which  is  sure  to 
accompany  every  measure  of  the  Federal  Govern 
ment,  'is  a  pretty  certain  sign  of  the  general  appro 
bation  of  those  who  may  be  properly  called  the 
people  :  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  have  for  partizans  almost  the  whole 

of 
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of  that  description  of  persons,  who,  among  us 
royalists,  are  generally  designated  by  the  name  of 
mob.  Being  an  enemy  to  the  administration,  be 
it  what  it  may,  is  always  a  sufficient  recommenda 
tion  with  these  latter,  and  is  looked  upon  as  an 
ample  compensation  for  a  lost  reputation  or  a  want 
of  talents.  .  Those  who  are  simple  enough  to  listen 
to  a  demagogue,  seldom  care  much  about  his  mo 
ral  character.  With  the  rights  of  the  citizens, 
their  virtue,  and  their  sovereignty,  eternally  vi 
brating  on  his  lipsx  he  may,  for  ought  they  care, 
ha\'e  a  heart  as  black  as  Tartarus.  If  he  writes, 
let  him  fill  his  pages  with  frothy  declamation,  and 
vaunting  bombast,  with  the  canting  jargon  of  mo 
dern  republicans,  and  it  matters  little  what  arrange 
ment  he  makes  use  of.  Ambiguity  and  confusion 
are  even  an  advantage  to  him,  they  are  a  labyrinth 
in  which  he  loses  the  wretches  whom  he  has  enti 
ced  from  their  duty.  In  short,  his  business  is  to 
awaken  in  his  reader,  jealousy,  envy,  revenge  and 
every  passion  that  can  disgrace  the  heart  of  man, 
to  lull  his  gratitude,  reason/ and  conscience  asleep, 
and  then  let  him  loose  upon  society.  Such  is  the 
eloquence,  and  such  the  object  of  Franklin. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  pretend  to  a  rivalship  with 
this  fawning  ;nob  orator ;  I  would  not  for  the  world 
make  one  convert  from  this  tattered  flock;  unenvied 
I  leave  him  to  the  plaudits  of  his  cajoled  "  fellow 
"  citizens^  and  the  fraternal  hugs  of  your  insidious 
"  friends  and  allies." 

It  is  become  a  kind  of  established  custom,,  even 
among  those  who  are  the  firm  friends  of  your  go 
vernment,  to  yield  to  the  prejudice  of  the  popu- 
la,ce,  in  passing  eulogiums  on  the  reigning 
powers  in  France  ;  or,  at  least,  in  observing  a  cau 
tious  silence  with  respedl  to  their  insidious,  not  to 
say  hostile,  conduct  towards  the  United  States. 
These  gentlemen  have,  undoubtedly,  their  reasons 

for 
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for  this ;  for  my  part,  I  have  none.,  and  therefore 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  what,  I  am  sure,  they 
must  think  on  the  subject. 

On  all  hands  it  is  allowed,  that  the  parasite  of  a 
prince  is  a  most  despicable  character ;  a  popular 
parasite  must  then  be  doubly  despicable.  It  is 
possible  for  the  supple  courtier  to  find  something 
like  an  apology  for  his  self-humiliation  ;  one  may 
be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  a  crown,  or  blind 
ed  by  the  munificence  of  a  friend  and  protector ; 
but  what  must  be  the  man  (if,  indeed,  he  be  wor 
thy  of  the  name,)  who  can  crawl  to  the  dregs  of 
mankind  ?  who  can  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  superiority  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
him  ?  who  can  sacrifice  truth,  honour,  justice, 
and  even  common  sense,  to  the  stupid  stare  and 
momentary  huzza  of  the  populace  whose  wel 
fare  affects  him  not,  and  whom,  in  his  heart,  he 
despises? 

The  letters  of  Franklin  are  a  string  of  philip 
pics  against  Great  Britain  and  the  executive  of  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  form  a  regular  series, 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in  continuation  : 
the  first  seems  to  be  the  overflowings  of  passion 
bordering  on  insanity,  and  each  succeeding  one 
the  fruit  of  a  relapse.  To  follow  the  author  step 
by  step  through  sisich  a  jumble,  would  be  to  pro 
duce  the  same  kind  of  disgust  in  you  as  I  myself 
have  experienced  ;  I  shall  therefore  deviate  from 
the  order,  or  rather  disorder,  which  Franklin  has 
found  it  convenient  to  employ,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  the  subjedl  before  you  in  a  less  complicated 
point  of  view. 

The  censure  of  Franklin  has  three  principal  ob 
jects  ;  the  treating  with  Great  Britain  at  all,  the 
terms,  of  the  treaty,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Pre 
sident  relative  tp  the  negotiation, 

I.  He 
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I.  He  asserts,  that  to  form  a  commercial  treaty 
xvith  Great  Britain  is  a   step,  at  once    unnecessary, 
impolitic,  dangerous  and  dishonourable. 

II.  That,  if  forming  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
were  consistent  with  sound  policy,  the  terms  of  the 
present  treaty  are  disadvantageous,  humiliating  and 
disgraceful  to  the  United  States. 

III.  That    supposing  the   terms  of  the  treaty  to 
be  what  every  good    American   ought   to  approve, 
yet   the  conduct  of  the   President,  relative   to  the 
negociation  and  promulgation  of  it,  has  been  high 
ly  improper,  and  even  monarchical,  and  for  which, 
J)e  deserves  to  be  impeached. 

If  Franklin  has  made  out  any  one  of  these  asserti 
ons  ;  if  he  has  proved,  that  to  treat  with  Great  Bri 
tain  is  unnecessary,  impolitic,  dangerous  and  dis 
honourable,  that  the  terms  of  the  present  treaty 
are  disadvantageous,  humiliating  and  disgraceful, 
or  that  the  President  has  pursued  a  conduct  in  the 
negociation  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  impeached, 
you  will  all  do  well  to  join  the  remonstrating  throng, 
that  are  now  hunting  the  President  to  his  retreat 
at  Mount  Vernon ;  but  if  he  has  proved  none  of 
these ;  if  all  that  he  has  said  on  the  subject  be 
mere  cavilling  and  abuse,  scolding,  reviling,  and 
execrating  ;  if  he  be  every  where  detected  of  mis 
representation,  inconsistency,  and  flat  contradic 
tion  ;  if,  in  short,  it  appears,  that  -his  ultimate  ob-r 
ject  is  to  stir  up  the  unwary  to  an  indecent  and  even 
"violent  opposition  against  the  Federal  Govern 
ment,  then,  if  you  consult  your  own  interests, 
you  will  be  upon  your  guard,  and  weigh  well  the 
consequences,  before  you  determine  on  such  an 
opposition. 

I.  Franklin  asserts,  that  to  form  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  a  step,  at  once  unneces 
sary,  impolitic,  dangerous  and  dishonourable. 
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1 .  tt  is  unnecessary,  because  u  commercial  trea- 
cc  ties  are  an  artificial  means  to  obtain  a  natural 
"  end.  They  are  the  swathing  bands  of  com- 
€l  merce,  that  impede  the  free  operations  of  na- 
"  ture."  This  will  not  detain  us  long  ;  it  is  one 
of  those  chimerical  notions  that  so  well  characterize 
the  Parisian  school.  Nobody  but  a  set  of  philoso 
phical  politicians  ever  imagined  the  plan  of  open 
ing  all  the  ports  in  the  world  to  all  the  vessels  in  the 
xvorld,  "  of  interweaving  and  confounding  the  inte- 
<{  rests  of  all  nations,  of  forming  the  inhabitants 
"  of  the  earth  into  one  vast  republic,  of  rendering 
"  the  whole  family  of  mankind  enlightened,  free 
"  and  happy."  When  this  plan  shall  be  put  in 
execution  with  success,  I  will  allow  that  com 
mercial  treaties  are  unnecessary,  but,  'till  then,  I 
must  contend  for  the  country. 

"  The  two  countries,"  says  Franklin,  "  if  neces- 
"  sary  in  their  products  to  each  other,  will  seek  an 
"  intercourse."  This  is  all  I  wanted  him  to  admit, 
to  prove  that  an  exchange  of  commodities  between 
our  countries  is  necessary  ;  for  that  they  have 
sought  an  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  that 
they  do  now  seek  that  intercourse  more  than  ever, 
is  most  certain  ;  so  much  so  with  respedl  to  this 
country,  that  about  one  half  of  her  exports  are  now 
made  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions.  But, 
says  he,  "  this  exchange  ought  to  be  left  to  itself; 
"  for  the  commerce  of  nations  ought  to  be  like  the 
i4  trade  between  individuals,  who  deal  with  those 
i4  who  give  them  the  best  treatment,  and  the  best 
"  bargains."  I  subscribe  to  the  justice  of  the  lat 
ter  part  of  this  remark  with  all  my  heart  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  convenient  for  my  purpose  ;  for  if 
nations,  like  individuals,  trade  with  those  who  treat 
them  best,  and  give  them  the  best  bargains,  how 
much  b,etter  treatment  and  better  bargains  musr. 
you  receive  from  Great  Britain  than  from  other 
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nations,  when  you  purchase  from  her  three  times 
as  much  as  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  toge 
ther  ?  But,  that  this  extensive  exchange,  however 
necessary  to  both  parties,  should  be  left  to  regu 
late  itself,  I  cannot  believe  ;  for,  keeping  up  the 
comparison,  the  commerce  of  nations  being  like 
the  trade  between  individuals,  it  will  ever  be  found, 
I  believe,  that  treaties  are  as  necessary  to  a  con 
tinuance  of  good  understanding  in  the  former  as 
written  contracts  are  in  the  latter. 

An  observation  presents  itself  here,  which  must 
not  be  omitted.  Franklin  objects  to  forming  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  because,  says  he,  "  She 
"'  is  famed  for  perfidy  and  double  dealing,  her  po~ 
"  lar  star  is  interest,  artifice  with  her  is  a  substitute 
"  for  nature,  &c.  &c."  God  knows  if  all  this, 
and  much  more  that  he  has  said,  be  true  ;  but,  if  it 
be,  I  am  sure  it  makes  strongly  for  a  treaty,  in 
place  of  against  one  ;  for  proceeding  still  upon  his 
own  comparison,  "  that  commerce  between  nati- 
"  ons  is  like  trade  between  individuals,"  certainly 
no  individual  would  ever  thing  of  dealing  to  any 
amount  with  a  person  famed  for  perfidy  and  double 
dealing,  without  binding  him  down  by  written 
articles. 

Out  of  this  observation  grows  another  of  not  less 
importance.  Franklin  has  taken  an  infinite  deal  of 
pains  to  persuade  you  that  the  President  should  have 
formed  a  treaty  with  France  instead  of  Great  Bri 
tain  ?  Your  commerce  with  France,  even  in  the 
fairest  days  of  her  prosperity,  never  amounted  to 
more  than  a  fifth  part  of  your  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  if  what  Franklin  says  be  true, 
France  is  the  most  magnanimous,  generous,  just, 
honourable,  (humane !)  rich,  and  powerful  nation 
upon  the  earth  ;  and  can  you  then  want  a  written 
bargain  with  France,  when  a  mere  trifle  is  the  ob- 
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ject,  and  none  with  Great  Britain,  when  half  you 
have  is  at  stake  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  you  distrust 
France,  that  honourable,  that  rich  nation  ?  that 
you  bind  her  down  with  "  hard  biting  laws,'*  while 
you  admit  Great  Britain,  "  whose  days,"  Franklia 
assures  you,  cf  are  numbered,"  to  a  kind  of  family 
intercourse,  where  the  bands  of  atfedlion  are  sup 
posed  to  supply  the  place  of  law  ? 

Franklin  incautiously  acknowledges,  "  that  you 
"  repeatedly  solicited  a  commercial  treaty  with 
"  Great  Britain,"  and  this  is  very  true.  The  first 
question  put  to  Mr.  Hammond,  on  his  arrival  here, 
was  to  know,  if  he  was  authorized  to  treat  on  that 
subject.  This  was  also  the  ostensible  object  of  Mr. 
Madison's  famous  resolutions.  "To  force  the  na- 
"  tions  of  Europe,  and  particularly  Great  Britain, 
"  to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  you."  The 
words  nations  of  Europe  were  afterwards  changed 
for  Great  Britain.  These  resolutions  were  a  long 
time  and  are  still  a  favourite  theme  of  panegyric 
among  the  French  faction  ;  all  the  democratic  so 
cieties  in  the  Union  have  passed  resolves  in  appro 
bation  of  them  ;  they  have  toasted  at  every  patriotic 
dinner,  every  civic  feast,  and  even  our  Franklin 
himself  sings  forth  their  praises.  How  comes  it 
then,  that  all  these  people  now  deprecate  the  idea 
of  making  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ?  This  will 
be  no  longer  a  secret,  when  patriot  Madison's  real 
subject  is  known,  and  to  know  this  you  have  only 
to  compare  his  resolutions  with  a  passage  in  citizen 
Genet's  instructions.  The  faft  is,  patriot  Madi-^ 
son  had  no  such  thing  as  a  treaty  in  view  ;  nothing 
on  earth  was  further  from  his  wishes.  War  was  his 
object ;  but  this  he  could  not  propose  in  direct  terms, 
and  therefore,  he  proposed  such  restrictions  on  the 
British  commerce,  as  he  was  sure,  if  adopted,  would 
produce  a  war.  He  failed,  and  Great  Britain,  in 
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consenting  to  what  he  pretended  was  the  objeft  of 
his  resolutions,  and  the  President .  and  Senate  in 
ratifying  it>  are  now  loaded  with  the  execrations  of 
all  his  partizans.  But  what  must  be  the  patriot's 
remorse  ?  What  will  he  be  able  to  say  against 
treating  with  a  nation,,  whom  he  wished  to  force  to 
a  treaty  with  you  ? 

id.  Treaties  are  impolitic,  because  they  lead  to 
war  2  and  consequently  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
is  exceptionable  on  that  account,  This  is  another 
idea  borrowed  frorn<  the  legislators  of  your  sifter 
republic,  and  surely  it  is  nor^  for  that  reason,  less 
whimsical.  "  Treaties  lead  to  war,"  says  Franklin, 
"  and  war  is  the  bane  of  republican  government." 
Treaties  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  lead  to 
war,  it  is  their  objejct  ;  but  how  treaties  of  amity, 
commerce,  and  navigation  can  Jead  to  war  ;  how  a 
treaty  like  that  under  consideration,  made  expressly 
to  terminate  all  differences  in  an  amicable  manner,, 
to  produce  satisfaction  and  good  understanding,  to 
establish  universal  peace  and  true  friendship  be 
tween  the  parties,  how  a  treaty  like  this  can  lead  to 
war,  is,  to  me,  inconceivable.  With  just  as  much 
reason  might  it  be  said  that  treaties  of  peace  lead 
to  war,  that  independence  leads  to  subjugation,  that 
liberty  leads  to  slavery,  and  that  good  leads  to  evil. 

"  Treaties,"  says  our  demagogue,  u  are  like  part- 
"  nerships,  they  establish  intimacies,  which  some- 
"  times  end  in  profligacy^  and  sometimes  in  ruin 
"  and  bankruptcy,  distrust,  strife,  and  quarrel;*' 
and  then  on  he  goes  with  an  abusive  apostrophe 
(which  decency  prevents  me  from  copying  here) 
inferring  that  you  ought,  on  this  account,  to  avoid 
a  connection,  as  he  terms  it,  with  Great  Britain. 
This  comparison  is  not  so  good  as  the  last  we  quot 
ed;  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  do  not  at  all  re 
semble  partnerships.  "  The  commerce  of  nations 
"  is  like  trade  between  individuals  ;"  but  com^ 
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mercial  treaties  resemble  contrails  between  indi 
viduals  of  separate  interests,  and  not  co-partner 
ships.  A  co-partnership  implies  an  union  of  inte 
rests,  a  participation  in  profits  and  losses,  in  debts 
and  credits.  Are  any  of  these  understood  by  a 
commercial  treaty  ?  Assuredly  not.  In  a  com 
mercial  treaty  two  nations  say  :  on  these  terms  we 
will  buy  and  sell,  of  and  to  each  other.  Had  you 
made  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  club  your  mer 
chandize  and  revenues,  and  to  carry  on  trade  under 
the  firm  of  Madam  Britain  and  Miss  America,  such 
a  treaty  would,  indeed,  have  resembled  a  partner 
ship,  and  would  very  probably  have  been  attended 
with  all  the  inconveniences,  stated  by  Franklin  ; 
but  commercial  treaties  are,  I  repeat  it,  among  na 
tions  what  written  bargains  are  among  individuals, 
and  the  former  have  exactly  the  same  tendency  as 
the  latter,  that  is,  to  render  mistakes,  disputes, 
and  quarrels,  less  frequent. 

But,  however,  even  if  treaties  do  lead  to  war,  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  hear  Franklin  object  to  them 
on  that  account,  when  one  third  part  of  his  book  is 
taken  up  with  invectives  against  the  President  for 
not  forming  a  treaty  with  France,  the  direct  ob 
ject  of  which  was  your  taking  a  part  with  her  in 
the  present  war.  'r  The  treaty  proposed  by  citizen 
"  Genet,"  says  he,  "was  a  treaty  on  liberal  and 
"  equitable  principles."  What  were  these  liberal 
principles  now  ?  Citizen  Genet  came  forward  with 
an  offer  to  treat,  which  offer,  it  must  be  confessed, 
contained  no  express  desire  of  involving  you  in  a 
war  ;  but  what  were  the  citizen's  private  instructi 
ons  concerning  this  treaty  ?  For  it  is  from  these 
that  you  are  to  judge,  and  not  from  the  contents 
of  a  mere  complimentary  letter.  What  were  they 
then?  "Citizen  Genet,"  says  the  Executive 
Council,  "  shall  open  a  negociation,  which  may  b^- 
"  come  a  national  agreement  in  which  two  great 
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"  people  shall  suspend  their  commercial  and 
"  litical  interest,  to  befriend  the  empire  of  liberty^ 
"  wherever  it  can  be  embraced. — Such  a  pact, 
"  which  the  people  of  France  will  support  with 
l(  all  the  energy  that  distinguishes  them,  will 
tf  quickly  contribute  to  the  general  emancipation 
"  of  the  New  World. — But  should  the  American 
"  administration  adopt  a  wavering  conduct,  the 
"  executive  council  charges  him,  in  expectation 
"  that  the  American  government  will  finally  de- 
"  termine  to  make  a  common  cause  with  us,  to 
"  take  such  steps  as  will  appear  to  him  exigencies 
<e  may  require,  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
"  the  freedom  of  the  people. — The  guarantee  of 
"  our  West  India  Islands  shall  form  an  essential 
"  clause  in  the  new  treaty  which  will  be  proposed  : 
Ci  the  Executive  Council,  in  consequence,  recom- 
"  mend  to  citizen  Genet  to  sound  early  the, 
"  disposition  of  the  American  government,  and  to 
"  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  free  commerce  to 
"  those  islands,  so  essential  to  the  United  States." 
Here  then  are  the  "  liberal  principles,"  so  much 
boasted  of  by  the  partizans  of  France!  A  treaty 
on  these  principles  is  what  Franklin  would  have 
approved  of.  For  not  forming  a  treaty  en  these 
principles  he  loads  your  President  with  abuse,  while 
he  declares,  that  his  objection  to  treaties,  is  "  they 
"  lead  to  war,  and  war  is  the  bane  of  republican 
"  government"  !  A  demagogue,  like  a  liar,  should 
have  a  good  memory. 

3d.  To  form  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  is  dangerous,  lie  says  ;  because  "  it  is  form- 
"  ing  a  connection  with  a  monarch,  and  the  in- 
((  troducTtion  of  the  fashions,  forms,  and  prece- 
"  dents  of  monarchical  governments,  has  ever  ac- 
"  celerated  the  destruction  of  republics."  To  sup 
pose  this  man  in  earnest  would  be  to  believe  him 
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guided  by  something  below  even  the  imbecility  of  a 
frenchified  republican.  It  would  be  to  suppose  him 
almost  upon  a  level  with  a  member  from  the  South 
ward,  who  gave  his  vote  against  a  law,  merely 
because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  monarchical 
origin,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  he  represented 
a  state,  whose  declaration  of  rights  says  :  "  The 
cc  good  people  are  entitled  to  the  common  law 
"  of  England,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  according  to 
"  the  course  of  that  law,  and  to  the  benefit  of  such 
"  of  the  English  statutes,  as  existed  at  the  time  of 
"  their  emigration,  and  which,  by  experience, 
"  have  been  found  applicable  to  their  local  and 
"  other  circumstances,  and  of  such  others  as  have 
"  been  since  made  in  England,  or  Great  Britain, 
"  and  have  been  introduced  here,  &c."  Can, the 
people  who  have  been  so  careful  in  preventing  their 
future  rulers  from  depriving  them  of  the  benefit 
of  the  laws  of  England,  who  look  upon  the  being 
governed  by  those  laws  as  the  most  inestimable  of 
their  rights,  be  afraid  of  introducing  among  them 
the  fashions^  forms,,  and  precedents  of  England  ? 
Can  it  be  possible,  that  they  are  afraid  of  intro 
ducing  among  them  what  they  already  possess,  and 
what  they  declare  they  will  never  part  with  ? 

It  is  not  my  object  to  intrude  on  you  my  opi 
nion  of  the  fashions,  forms  and  precedents,  as 
Franklin  calls  them,  of  the  British  government  ; 
they  may  be  better  or  they  may  be  worse  than 
other  governments  ;  but  be  they  what  they  may, 
they  are  nearly  the  same  as  your  own,  and  they  are 
the  only  ones  ever  adopted  .by  any  nation  on  earth 
to  which  yours  bear  the  most  distant  resemblance  ; 
therefore,  admitting,  for  a  moment,  what  Franklin 
says  to  be  true,  "  that  you  should  make  treaties 
"  with  no  nation  whose  fashions  and  forms  are  clif- 
"  ferent  from  your  own,"  it  follows  of  course,  that, 
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rf  yon  ought  not,  on  this  account  to  make  treafi'cs- 
with  Great  Britain  ;  you  ought  to  do  it  with  no  na 
tion  in  the  world. 

But  this  wotild  not  suit  the  purpose  of  Franklin, 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  reprobates  the  idea 
of  making  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ;  inculcates 
the  propriety  and  even  necessity  of  making  one 
with  France.  "  If  foreign  connexions  are  to  be 
"  formed,"  says  he,  '*  they  ought  to  be  made  with 
"  nations  whose  influence  and  example  would  not 
"  poison  the  fountain  of  liberty,  and  circulate  the 
"  deleterious  streams  to  the  destruction  of  the 
"  rich  harvest  of  our  revolution — tell  me  your 
"  company,  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are."  And 
then  he  tells  us,  that  "  there  is  not  a  nation  in 
"  Europe,  with  an  established  government,  whose 
**  exampleshould  be  our  imitation,"'  but  that  France 
"  is  our  natural  ally  ;  that  she  has  a  government 
lf  congenial  with  our  own,  and  that  there  can  be 
"  no  hazard  of  introducing  from  her,  principles 
"  and  practices  repugnant  to  freedom."  Take 
care  what  you  are  about,  Mr.  Franklin  !  If  there 
be  none  of  the  established  governments  in  Europe 
congenial  to  your  own,  the  inevitable  conclusion 
is,  that  neither  you  nor  your  sister  Republic  have  an- 
established  government  !  Do  you  begin  to  per 
ceive  the  fatal  effects  of  your  want  of  memory  ? 

But,  are  you  governed  by  an  assembly  of  igno 
rant  caballing  legislators  ?  An  assembly  of  Ncros, 
whose  pastime  is  murder,  who  have  defied  the  God 
of  Heaven,  and,  in  idea,  have  snatched  the  thun 
der  from  his  hand  to  hurl  it  on  a  crouching  peo 
ple-?  And  do  you  resemble  the  republican  French  ? 
Have  you  cast  off  the  very  semblance  of  virtue 
«nd  religion  ?  Do  you  indeed,  resemble  those 
men  of  blood,  those  profligate  infidels,  who,  uni 
ting  the  frivolity  of  the  monkey  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  tiger,  can  go  dancing  to  the  gallows,  or  but 
chering 
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c'hermg  their  relations  to  the  air  of  dli  !  $a  ira  f  If 
you  do,  you  have  not  much  to  fear  from  the  in 
troduction  of  the  fashions,  forms,  and  precedents 
of  other  nations. 

Another  source  of  danger,  that  Franklin  has  had 
the  sagacity  to  discover  in  treating  with  Great  Bri 
tain,  is,  that  she  (i  meditates  your  subjugation,  and 
"  a  treaty  will  give  her  a  footing  amongst  you 
"  which  she  had  not  before,  and  facilitate  her 
cc  plans.1'  The  executive  council  of  France  or 
dered  citizen  Genet  to  tell  you  something  of  this 
sort,  in  order  to  induce  you  to  embark  in  the  war 
for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind.  "  la 
fi  this  situation  of  affairs,"  says  the  Executive 
Council,  "  when  the  military  preparations  in 
"  Great  Britain  become  every  day  more  serious,  we 
"  ought  to  excite,  by  all  possible  means,  the  zeal 
"  of  the  Americans,  who  are  as  much  interested 
fi  as  ourselves  in  disconcerting  the  destructive  pro- 
•"  jects  of  George  III,  in  which  they  are  probably 
"  an  object."  I  beseech  you  to  pay  attention  to 
this  passage  of  the  instructions.  When  military 
preparations  were  making  against  France,  she  want 
ed  your  aid,  and  so  the  good  citizen  was  ordered 
to  tell  you  that  you  were  the  object  of  those  pre 
parations.  The  citizen  was  ordered  to  tell  you  a 
falsehood  ;  for  the  war  has  now  continued  three 
years,  and  George  III.  has  not  made  the  least  at 
tempt  against  your  independence. 

You  have  the  surest  of  all  guarantees  that  Great 
Britain  will  never  attempt  any  thing  against  your 
independence,  her  interest.  I  agree  with  Franklin, 
that  "  lier  interest  is  the  main  spring  of  all  her  ac- 
"  tions,  and  that,  had  not  her  interest  been  im- 
"  plicated,  the  commercial  relation  between  you 
66  and  her  would  long  since  have  been  destroyed." 
Her  interest  will  ever  dictate  to  her  to  keep 
up  that  relation,  and  certainly  making  an  attempt 
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on  your  independence   is   not  the  way  to  do  that  ; 
for,  as  to  her  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt,  I  think 
every   American    will   look  on  that  as  impossible. 
The    idea  of  your  "  again   becoming    colonies  of 
"  Great  Britain,"  may  be  excused  in  Franklin  and 
the  other   stipendaries  of  the   French  republic,  but 
an  American,  who  holds   the  good  of  his  country 
in  higher   estimarion    than    a  bundle  of  assignats, 
and  who  entertains  such  a  disgraceful  belief,  must 
have  the  head  of  an  idiot  and  the  heart  of  a  coward. 
Besides,  has  not  our  demagogue  himself  given  a 
very  good    reason    for  your   having  nothing  to  ap 
prehend   from    Great  Britain  ?     "  Happy  for  this 
"  country,"   says   he,    "  the   days  of   that  corrupt 
<e  monarchy    are  numbered  ;  for   already    has  the 
"  impetuous  valour  of  our    insulted  French    bre- 
"  thren  rushed  like  a  torrent  upon  the  Dutch  Pro- 
"  vinces,  and  swept  away  the  dykes  of  aristocracy. 
"  Perhaps   Heaven  will  direct    their  next  steps  to 
"  Great  Britain  itself,  and  by  one  decisive  stroke, 
<c  relieve  the   world   from  the  miseries  which  that 
tf  corrupt  government  has  too  long   entailed   upon 
"  mankind."  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  prove,  that  it 
was  not  an   acl:  of  a  corrupt  government  to  frame 
such  laws,  as  the  people  of  these  States  have  bound 
their  rulers  never  to  depart  from. ;  nor  have  I  time 
to  prove,  that  peopling  the  United  States,  changing 
an  uncouth  wilderness  into  an   extensive  and  flou 
rishing  empire,  in    little  more  than  a  century,  was 
not  entailing  miseries   upon  mankind.      I  hasten  to 
my   subject  ;  and,  I  think,  I  need    take  no  great 
deal  of  pains  to  prove   to   you,  that,  if  Great  Bri 
tain  be  in  the  situation  in  which  Franklin  has  des 
cribed  -her,  you  have  very  little  to  fear  from  her. 
A  nation  whose    "  days  are   numbered,"  and  parti 
cularly  who  is  in  continual  expectation  of  a  domi 
ciliary  visit  from  the  French,  is  rather  to  be  pitied 
than  feared. 

And 
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And  yet  this  same  Franklin,  who  tells  you  that 
the  "  days  of  Great  Britain  are  numbered,  that  she 
**  is  upon  the  point  of  annihilation,  and  that  no- 
"  thing  can  save  her  but  repentance  in  sackcloth 
u  and  ashes ;'"  this  same  Franklin  who  says  all 
this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose  ;  this 
same  Franklin  winds  up  almost  every  one  of  his 
letters  in  declaring,  that  you  have  every  thing  to 
fear  from  her,  and  that  nothing  on  earth  can  save 
you  but  France !  "  That  gallant  nation,  whose 
*"  proffers  we  have  neglected,  is  the  sheet  anchor 
"  who  sustains  our  hopes,  and  should  her  glorious 
*f  exertions  be  incompetent  to  the  great  object  she 
"  has  in  view,  we  have  little  to  flatter  ourselves 
"  with  from  the  faith,  honour,  or  justice  of  Great 
*c  Britain. — The  nation  on  whom  our  political  ex- • 
"  istence  depends  we  have  treated  with  indirfe- 
ie  rence  bordering  on  contempt. — Citizens,  your 
*•'  only  security  depends  upon  France,  and  by  the 
"  conduct  of  your  government,  that  security  has 
if  become  precarious."  Now  before  I  go  any  fur 
ther,  T  shall  bring  another  sentence  from  Franklin, 
which  will  certainly  give  you  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  veracity  and  consistency  of  that  demagogue. 
u  Insulated  as  we  are,  not  an  enemy  near  to  ex- 
"  cite  apprehension,  and  our  products  such  as  are 
"  inchspensible,  we  need  neither  the  countenance 
"  of  other  countries,  nor  their  support!"  What,  no 
enemy  near  to  excite  apprehension,  no  need  of  sup 
port,  and  yet  "  ¥  ranee  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  your 
tc  hopes  !"  and  yet  "  your  political  existence  de- 
i6  pends  upon  her,"  and  yet,  because  your  govern 
ment  has  refused  to  make  a  common  cause  with 
her,  "  your  security  has  become  precarious :"  To 
a  hireling  writer  nothing  is  so  necessary  as  me 
mory. 

If  Great  Britain  had  really  been  so  foolish  as  to 
form  a  design  upon  your  independence,  and  your 

u  4  political 
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political  existence  had  depended  upon  France,  it 
would,  I  believe,  have  been  at  an  end  long  before 
this  time.  Citizen  Genet  was  ordered  to  promise 
you,  that  his  country  would  cf  send  to  the  Amcri- 
"  can  ports  a  sufficient  force  to  put  them  beyond 
"  insult ;"  but,  if  they  had  defended  your  posses 
sions  no  better  than  they  have  their  own,  they 
would  have  brought  you  into  a  poor  plight.  If  the 
fleet,  they  were  so  good  as  to  offer  you,  had  been 
no  more  successful  than  the  others  they  have  sent 
out,  it  might  as  well  have  remained  at  home, 
blocked  up,  as  their  fleets  now  are,  and  left  you 
to  the  defence  of  your  own  privateers.  They  have 
given  but  a  poor  sample  of  their  protecting  talents,  - 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Letting  two-thirds  of 
their  colonies  be  taken  from  them,  and  making 
war  upon  the  rest  themselves,  is  not  the  way  to 
convince  me  that  you  would  have  been  safe  under 
their  protection.  Nobody  but, a  madman  would 
ever  commit  his  house  to  the  care  of  a  notorious 
incendiary. 

Franklin  proceeds  exa6Uy  in  the  manner  of  citi 
zen  Genet  (of  whom  he  is  a  pupil,  as  we  shall  see 
by  and  by  ;)  First,  he  tells  you  that  "  Great  Bri- 
"  tain  has  contemplated  either  your  misery  or 
(l  subjugation,  and  that  armaments -were  made  to 
"  this  end."  Then  he  tells  you,  that  "  France 
"  alone  has  saved  you  ;  that  she  is  now  fighting*. 
"  your  battles  ;  that  you  owe  her  much  ;  that  she 
"  gave  you  independence,  and  that  she  alone  is 
"  able  to  preserve  it  to  you."  After  this,  fearing 
that  these  weighty  considerations  may  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  he  has  recourse  to  the  last  trick 
in  the  budget  of  a  political  mountebank,  menaces. 
He  tells  you  dreadful  tales  about  the  resentment  of 
France,  and  this  he  makes  a  third  source  of  dan 
ger  in  treating  with  Great  Britain. 

«  The 
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Cf  The   conduct  of  the  French  Republic,"  says 
he,  "  towards  us  has  been  truly  magnanimous,  and, 
(f  in    all  probability,  she  would  have   made  many 
fc  sacrifices  to  preserve  us  in  a  state  of  peace,  if  we 
t(  had    demeaned   ourselves   towards   her   with  be- 
"  coming  propriety  ;  but    can    we   calculate  upon 
"  her  attachment,  when  we  have  not  only  slighted 
•(  but  insulted   her  ?  To  enter    into   a  treaty  with 
"  Great   Britain  at   this   moment,  when   we   have 
"  evaded  a  treaty   with    France  ;  to    treat  with  an 
"  enemy  against  whom  France   feels  an   implaca- 
"  ble    hatred,    an  enemy    who   has   neglecled   no 
"  means  to  desolate  that   country,  and   crimson   it 
"  with  blood,  is    certainly   insult."     Then   on   he 
goes  to  terrify  you   to   death.     "  Citizens  of  Ame- 
"  rica,"  says   he,  "  Sovereigns  of  a  free  country, 
"  your  hostility  to  the   French  Republic  (in  ma- 
"  king  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  he  means)  has 
"  lately  been   spoken   of  in  the  National  Conven- 
"  tion,  and  a    motion   for  an  inquiry  into    it   has 
"  been  only  suspended  from  prudential  motives. — • 
"  The    book   of   account    may    soon    be    opened 
"  against  you — what  then,  alas  !  will  be  your  pros- 
"  peels  ? — To  have  your  friendship  questioned  by 
"  that     nation,     is,     indeed,    alarming!" — There 
spoke  the  Frenchman  !   there  broke  forth  the  vani 
ty  of  that  vaunting  Republic  ! 

The  above  are  certainly  the  most  unfortunate  ex 
pressions  \hat  ever  poor  demagogue  launched  forth. 
What  he  has  here  said,  completely  destroys  the 
position  he  meant  it  to  support.  If  you  must  be  so 
cautious  in  your  demeanour  towards  the  French 
Republic,  if  you  dare  treat  with  no  nation  against 
whom  she  feels  an  implacable  hatred,  if  to  treat 
with  a  nation  that  has  endeavoured  to  desolate  that 
country,  is  to  expose  your  conducl:  to  an  inquiry 
in  the  National  Convention  ;  if  to  have  your  friend 
ship  questioned  by  that  nation  is  an  alarming  cir 
cumstance; 
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cumstance  ;  if  to  refuse  treating  with  her,  when 
and  how  she  pleases,  is  to  open  the  doomsday- 
book  of  account  against  you  ;  if  all  this  he  so,  I 
can  see  np  reason  for  apprehensions  on  account  of 
your  independence,  for  you  are  no  more  than 
mere  colonies  of  France.  Your  boasted  revolution 
is  no  more  than  a  change  of  masters. 

If  you  cannot  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  without  insulting  France,  and  consequent 
ly  exposing  yourselves  to  her  vengeance,  neither 
can  you  with  any  other  nation  on  whom  she  thinks 
proper  to  make  war,  and  against  whom  she  pleases 
to  feel  an  implacable  hatred.  Thus  she  might 
cut  you  off  from  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  An 
arrangement,  for  instance,  with  Spain,  has  long 
been  looked  on  as  a  desirable  objecl  ;  but  as  she 
is  an  enemy  of  France  at  this  time,  as  she  has 
lieglected  no  means  to  desolate  that  country  and 
crimson  it  with  blood,  you  would  not,  according 
to  Franklin,  dare  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  her, 
however  opportune  the  moment,  and  however  ad 
vantageous  the  terms.  Falsely,  then,  does  he  call 
you  "  the  Sovereigns  of  a  free  country  ;"  it  is  mere 
mockery  to  give  you  this  title,  if  you  dare  not  ex 
ercise  any  one  acl:  of  sovereignty,  without  expo 
sing  yourselves  to  danger,  without-being  liable  to 
chastisement. 

The  fa  61  is,  as  you  stand  in  no  need  of  the  pro 
tection  of  France,  so  you  have  no  cause  to  fear 
her  resentment.  She  may  grumble  curses  against 
you,  but  speak  out  she  will  not.  She  dares  not, 
she  dares  not  make  a  second  attempt  to  overturn 
your  Federal  Government,  by  appealing  from 
61  the  President  to  the  Sovereign  People."  You 
are  "  the  sheet  anchor"  of  her  hopes,  and  not  she 
of  yours.  To  you  she  clings  in  her  shipwrecked 
condition,  to  you  her  famished  legions  look  for 

food. 
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food,  and  to  you  her  little  pop-gun  fleets  fly  for 
shelter  from  the,  thundering  foe.  What  have  you 
then  to  expect,  what  to  fear  from  a  nation  like 
this  ?  Nothing,  alas  !  but  her  insidious  friend 
ship. 

4.  Franklin   asserts  that  it   is   dishonourable   to 
treat    with  Great   Britain  ;   because,  says  he,  "  her 
"  King  is  a  tyrant    that  invaded  our  territory,  and 
"  carried   on  war  against  us."     He  seems   to  have 
made  a  small    mistake    here;  for    at    the    time  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  invaded  your  territory,  it  was 
his  territory,  and  you   his  loving  subjects,  at  least, 
you  all  declared   so.     However,  without  recalling 
circumstances,  that  can    be   of  no  use  in  the  pre 
sent  discussion,  admitting  all  that  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  to  be  true  ;  that  the   fault  was  entirely 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  that   all    her  conduct- 
was  marked   with  duplicity   and    cruelty,  and   all 
yours   with    frankness    and    humanity;     admitting 
all  this,  and   that    is   admitting  a    great  deal,  yet, 
how  long  lias  it  become  a  principle  in  politics,  that 
a  nation,  who  has  once  done  an  injury- to  another, 
is  never  after  to    be    treated  with  upon   a  friendly 
footing?  Is   this  a   maxim  with   any  other   state  in 
the  world?  How  many  times  have  you  seen  France 
and  England,  after  the  most  bloody  contests,  enter 
into    an  amicable    treaty   of  commerce,    for   their 
mutual  advantage  ?  Have   they    not  done   so  since 
the  American  war  ?  and    will  they   not  do  so  again 
as  soon  as  the  present  war  is  over  ?   Nay  ;  has  not 
France  very  lately,  unmindful  of  her  promises  and 
oaths,  entered  into    a  treaty  of  amity,  and    almost 
alliance,  with  his   Royal    Majesty  of  Prussia,  who 
had    invaded    her    territory,     without    having    the 
least  shadow  of  excuse  for  so  doing  ?   Is  it  for  you 
alone,  then,  to  sacrifice  your  interest  to  your.Veh- 
ce,  or   rather   to   the   vengeance   of  France? 

Are 
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Are  you  to  make   everlasting   hatred  an>  article  of 
your  political  creed,  because  she  wills  it  ? 

Your  revolution  certainly  was  not  founded  upon 
this  basis  :  all  that  was  contemplated  by  it,  was, 
a  political  separation  from  Great  Britain.  The 
declaration  of  independence,  that  act,  passed  by 
the  u  Worthies"  of  America,  and  of  which  you 
are  so  very  proud,  does  not  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  perpetual  revenge  ;  just  the  contrary.  "  Nor 
"  have  we  been  wanting  to  our  British  brethren, 
"  (not  French  brethren,  observe  :)  we  have 
"  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts 
"  made  by  their  legislature,  to  extend  an  un- 
ic  warrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have 
"  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
"'  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have 
"  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magna- 
if  nimity,*  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the 
"  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these 
"  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
'•"  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They, 
*'  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and 
4f  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  ac- 
**  quiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our 
"  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest 
"  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war  —  in  peace,  friends." 
Now,  conform  yourselves  to  these  principles, 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  insinuations  of  your  new 
brethren,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  see  nothing  in 
the  King  of  Great  Britain's  invading  his  own  do 
minions  in  the  year  177^j  to  prevent  you  from 
making  a  treaty  with  him,  upon  honourable  terms, 
in  J7<5. 


*  This  Congress,  you  sec,  were  not  of  opinion  that  their 
ancestors  were,  "  treacherous,  cruel,  savage  monsters."  They 
were  not  like  the  patriots  of  the  present  day  ;  but  then,  they 
were  not  animated  by  the  gold  of  the  French  Republic,  or  they 
were,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  coaxing  the  people  of  England  to 
ioin  them  in  the  rebellion. 

To 
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To  this  old  grudge,  Franklin  adds  some  inju 
ries  recently  received  from  Great  Britain.  The 
first  of  these  is,  her  depredations  on  your  com 
merce.  To  urge  the  depredations  on  your  com 
merce  as  a  reason  against  treating  is  to  find  fault 
with  a  thing  for  being  calculated  to  accomplish  its 
object ;  by  treating  you  have  guarded  against  such 
depredations  for  the  future,  and  have  obtained  a 
compensation  for  the  past.  I  shall  enter  more 
fully  into  this-  subject,  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  :  at  present  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  depredations,  only  as  they  render  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain* -dishonourable. 

In  the  first  place  the  injury  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  so  outrageous  a  nature,  as  Franklin  would 
persuade  you  it  is.  It  was  possible,  at  least,  that 
the  orders  of  the  British  Court  might  be  misun 
derstood,  or  misconstrued.  It  is  also  possible  that 
great  part  of  the  vessels  seized  were  really  employ 
ed  in  a  commerce,  that  would  justify  their  seizure, 
by  the  law  of  nations.  Admitting,  however,  that 
the  British  cruizers  and  courts  of  admiralty  have 
done  no  more  than  fulfil  the  intention  of  their 
King,  and  that  none  of  your  captured  vessels  were 
employed  in  a  contraband  trade;  yet,  I  cannot 
allow  that  the  depredations  committed  on  your 
trade  is  a  sufficient  reason,  or,  indeed,  any  reason 
at  all,  for  your  not  treating  with  the  nation  who  has 
committed  them.  To  maintain  the  contrary  is  to 
adopt  that  system  of  eternal  ^reconciliation,  whick 
I  shall  ever  deprecate,  and  which  militates  against 
every  principle  of  justice  and  sound  policy.  The 
partizans  of  France,  and  Franklin  among  the  rest, 
were  for  demanding  satisfaction  in  such  a  manner 
that  Great  Britain,  consistent  with  her  honour  (for 
I  must  be  excused  for  thinking  she  has  some  left) 
-could  not  grant  it ;  but,  must  not  a  treaty  have 
been  the  consequence,  at  last  ?  Suppose  they  had 
succeeded  in  plunging  you  into  a  war,  that  war 

itself 
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itself  must  have  ended  in  a  treaty,  and  a  treaty 
much  more  dishonourable,  perhaps,  than  the 
one  now  negotiated  ;  unless,  indeed,  their  inten 
tion  was  to  wage  a  folium  eternum,  side  by  side 
with  their  French  brethren,  till  there  should  be  no 
government  left  to  treat  with.  These  people  are 
always  for  violent  measures;  they  wanted  a  com 
mercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  but  then  she  was 
to  be  "  forced"  into  it ;  and  now  again  they 
wanted  satisfaction,  but  it  is  not  worth  a  farthing, 
because  no  violence  has  been  used  to  obtain  it. 
They  are  of  the  taste  of  Swift's  "  true  English 
"  dean  that  was  hanged  £f JT  a  rape  ;"  though  they 
have  all  their  hearts  can  wish  for,  their  depraved 
appetites  render  it  loathsome,  because  it  has  been 
yielded  to  them  without  a  struggle. 

But,  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  opinion  of  Frank 
lin  himself  that  depredations  on  your  commerce 
ought  to  be  no  bar  to  your  treating  with  the  nation 
ivho  has  committed  them  ;  for  he  has  exhausted 
himself  to  persuade  you,  that  a  treaty  ought  to 
have  been  made  with  France,  and  yet  it  is  notori 
ous,  that  her  depredations  have  very  far  outstrip- 
ed  those  of  the  British.  Within  the  last  five  or 
six  months  the  French  have  seized  upwards  of  20O 
of  your  vessels,  some  they  have  confiscated,  others 
they  have  released  after  having  taken  their  cargoes, 
and  others  are  yet  in  suspense.  Many  of  these 
vessels  have  been  seized  in  their  own  ports,  where 
they  went  in  full  confidence,  and  with  the  most 
upright  intentions.  The  mariners  have  been  thrown 
into  prison,  where  many  of  them  now  are  ;  the 
masters  have  been  robbed,  stripped,  and  beaten, 
by  some  of  the  vilest  wretches  that  ever  existed. 
They  have  the  insolence  to  call  the  American  Mas 
ters,  the  caned  captains ;  "  Les  capitaines  a  coup 
*'  de  baton."  Let  Franklin  find  you,  if  he  can, 
an  instance  of  an  American  ship  being  seized  at 

sea 
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sea  by  the  English,  and  burnt  without  farther  ce 
remony.  These  things  the  French  have  done,  and 
yet  he  would  not  think  it  dishonourable  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  them. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  the  depredations  of 
the  French,  here  mentioned,  have  taken  place 
since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Jay  for  Great  Britain  ; 
we  will  then  confine  ourselves  to  the  depredations 
committed  by  the  two  nations  at  that  epoch.  •  And 
here,  luckily,  we  have  not  to  depend  upon  rumour 
and  news-paper  report :  we  have^a  sure  guide,  the 
repoit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  to  the  Presi 
dent,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  5th  of  March, 
I7Q5. 

-  Against  the  French  it  is  urged;  1st,  that 
<c  their  privateers harrass  our  trade  no  less  than  those 
"  of  the  British.  2d.  that  two  of  their  ships  of 
c(  war  have  committed  enormities  on  our  vessels. 
fe  3d.  that  their  courts  of  admiralty  are  guilty  of 
"  equal  oppression.  4th,  that  these  points  of  ac- 
"  cusation,  which  are  common  to  the  French  and 
fi  British,  the  French  have  infringed  the  treaties 
<£  between  the  United  States  and  them,  by  sub- 
"  jecling  to  seizure  and  condemnation  our  vessels 
"  trading  with  their  enemies  in  merchandize,  which 
*'  that  treaty  declares  not  to  be  contraband,  and 
<c  under  circumstances  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
"  nations.  5th.  that  a  very  detrimental  embargo 
"  lias  been  laid  on  our  vessels  in  French  ports. 
"  6th.  that  a  contract  with  the  French  govern- 
46  ment  for  coin  has  been  discharged  in  depre- 
li  dated  assignats." 

If,  then,  the  French  privateers  had  harrassed 
your  trade  no  less  than  those  of  the  British,  if  their 
ships  of  war  also  had  committed  enormities  on  your 
vessels,  if  their  courts  of  admiralty  had  been  guilty 
of  equal  oppression.,  and  if  they  had,  besides,  in 
fringed 
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fringed  the  treaty  already  existing  between  you,  had 
embargoed  your  vessels,  and  cheated  your  mer 
chants  by  discharging  a  contract  for  cash  in  depre 
ciated  assignats,  what  could  you  see  in  their  con- 
duel  to  invite  you  to  a  treaty  with  them,  whilst  a 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  would,  on  account  of  the 
depredations  committed_by  her,  be  dishonourable  ? 
On  this  subject  Franklin  takes  occasion  to  intro 
duce  one  of  his  conventional  threats.  "  As  long," 
says  he,  iC  as  we  kept  up  the  farce,  that  the  nego- 
"  tiation  was  designed  to  produce,  an  indemnity 
4:  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  so  long 
"  did  France  not  complain  ;  but  now  we  have 
"  abandoned  it  to  the  same  uncertainty  as  before, 
"  and  have  favoured  Gteat  Britain  at  her  expense, 
"  she  cannot,  she  will  not  be  passive  ;"  and  then 
he  says,  "  If  France  should  act  as  our  conduct 
"  merits,  she  will  not  seize  our  vessels."  Without 
inquiring  here  what  reason  France  can  have  to 
complain  about  your  not  having  obtained  an  in 
demnity  for  your  losses  ;  without  inquiring  how 
your  conduct  merits  her  resentment,  because  you 
have  abandoned  your  commerce  to  the  same  un 
certainty  as  before  ;  without  inquiring  what  she 
ought  to  do,  you  have  only  to  look  at  what  she  has 
done,  and  you  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  treaty 
will  increase  her  depredations.  In  short,  ever 
since  the  French  found,  that  your  government  was 
determined  not  to  join  them  in  the  war,  they  have 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  doing  you  mischief, 
wherever  they  could,  and  dared  to  do  it,  and,  per 
haps,  it  is  owing  to  the  British  Freebooter  (as 
Franklin  calls  Admiral  Murray),  that  you  are  now 
blockaded  up  in  your  ports.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  British  Admiral's  instructions  ;  perhaps  they 
were  no  more  favourable  to  you  than  those  of  the 
French  Minister  ;  but  I  think,  you  ought  to  feel 

a  con- 
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a  considerable  obligation  to  him  for  having  rid  your 
coasts  and  towns  of  the  swarthy  red-cap'd  citizens 
that  infested  them. 

Another  injury  which  Franklin  says  you  have  re 
ceived  from  Great  Britain,  and  which  renders  a 
treaty  with  her  dishonourable,  is  her  letting  the 
Indians  and  Algerines  loose  upon  you.  "  Great 
"  Britain,"  says  he,  "urged  on  the  Savages,  by  the 
"  mouth  of  Dorchester  (it  might  have  been  Lord 
"  Dorchester  in  his  mouth),  to  butcher  our  citi- 
"  zens,  and  desolate  our  frontier  ;  and,  by  her  in- 
"  trigues,  let  loose  a  band  of  Algerine  robbers, 
i{  barbarous  almost  as  Britons,  to  prey  upon  our 
'•  commerce,  and  make  slaves  of  free  men,"  I 
have  more  than  once  observed,  that  having  received 
an  injury  from  a  nation  cannot,  in  itself,  render 
treating  with  such  a  nation-  dishonourable  ;  if,  there 
fore,  the  charge  with  respecl:  to  the  Indians  were 
well  founded,  it  could  make  nothing  against  the 
present  treaty.  But  I  deny  that  the  fact  has  ever 
been  proved.  Governor  Simcoe  denies  it  positive 
ly,  and  no  evidence  has  ever  been  produced  to  sub 
stantiate  it.  It  is,  at  best,  then,  but  a  matter  of 
surmise  ;  and  when  Franklin  asserts,  that,  "  In  the 
'  action  between  General  Wayne  and  the  Indians 
"  at  Fort  Recovery,  a  number  of  British  officers 
"  and  soldiers  were  joined  with  the  Savages  and  led 
41  them  on  to  the  combat,  and  that  thcy.were  paint- 
4C  ed  to  conceal  their  diabolical  character,"  he  dis 
covers  a 'character  full  as  diabolical  as  that  of  those 
persons  would  have  been,  had  his.  assertion  been 
truA 

The  populace  t)f  this  country  are  easily  imposed 
on  by  an  observation  that  the  French  emissaries  ne 
ver  fail  to  make  on  this  subject.  They  tell  thern, 
and  which  is  very  true,  that  the  Indians  receive 
their  implements  of  war  from  the  British  :  but  they 
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fail  to  tell  them,  at  (lie  same  time,  that  these  im 
plements  of  war  are  the  commodities,  that  the  In 
dians  receive  in  exchange  for  their  furs,  and  that 
to  make  such  an  exchange  a  subject  of  complaint 
against  the  British,  is  to  tell  them  that  they  shall 
not  trade  with  the  Indians,  because  you  are  at  war 
with  them.  Considering  the  temper  which  has 
been  but  too  prevalent  in  these  States  during  the 
present  war  ;  considering  how  convenient  this  ac 
cusation  against  the  British  is  to  some  of  your  mi 
litary  people,  how  many  defeats  it  has  accounted 
for,  and  how  many  more  it  may  yet  account  for ; 
considering  how  eagerly  stories  of  this  sort  are 
sought  after,  and  how  they  are  exaggerated,  by  a 
set  of  news-paper  printers,  who  have  rendered  a 
free  press  almost  a  public  curse  ;  considering  all 
this,  people  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they 
form  their  belief  on  events  at  such  a  distance, 
events,  concerning  which  imposition  is  so  easy,  and 
detection  so  difficult,  concerning  which  passion, 
character,  and  interest  all  combine  to  propagate 
deception. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  against  Great  Britain 
and  the  Algerines,  it  is  the  most  whimpering,  ba 
byish  complaint  that  ever  disgraced  the  lips  of  man 
hood,  and  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Re 
presentatives  made  mention  of  it,  he  deserved  to 
Lave  his  backside  whipped.  Great  Britain,  for 
her  convenience,  has,  it  seems,  employed  her  me 
diation,  and  prevailed  on  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the"  court  of  Lisbon, 
which,  arrangement  gives  the  Algerines  an  open 
ing  info  the  Atlantic,  where  they  take  your  vessels, 
This  is  unfortunate  for  you;  but  how  is  it  hostile 
towards  you,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ?  How 
is  it  letting  the  Algerines  loose  upon  you  ?  It  is, 
indeed,  letting  them  loose  upon  the  great  ocean, 
where  they  may  do  what  they  can  ;  but  to  call  it 

letting 
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letting  them  loose  on  you,  is  mere  childishness. 
One  would  think,  to  hear  Franklin,  that  Great 
Britain  held  the  Indians  and  Algerines  in  a  string, 
like  a  brace  of  bull-dogs,  ready  to  let  loose  on 
whomsoever  she  pleases.  A  clear  proof  that  this  is 
is  not  the  case  (a  proof  that  pleases  me  the  better, 
because  I  am  sure  Franklin  and  all  his  tribe  will 
subscribe  to  it),  is,  she  has  not  yet  let  the  Alge 
rines  loose  on  their  French  brethren  ;  a  thing  that 
she  most  certainly  would  have  done,  if  she  could. 

But,  it  seems,  Great  Britain  is  not  only  to  re 
frain  from  every  act  and  deed,  that  may  give  the 
Algerines  an  opportunity  of  incommoding  you  ; 
she  is  not  only  to  sacrifice  her  interest,  and  that  of 
her  allies,  to  yours  ;  but  she  ought  to  take  an  ac 
tive  part  in  your  protection.  A  writer  against  the 
treaty  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Our  negotiator 
"  has  omitted  to  make  any  stipulation  for  the  pro- 
"  teclion  and  security  of  the  commerce  of  the 
"  United  States  to  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Medi- 
"  terranean,  against  the  depredations  of  the  Alge- 
"  rine  and  Barbary  corsairs,  although  he  knew  that 
"  this  forms  one  of  the  most  beneficial  branches  of 
"  our  trade."*  This  writer  certainly  forgot,  that 
you  were  independent.  He  talks  about  Mr.  Jay's 
making  this  stipulation,  just  as  if  it  depended  upon 
him  alone.  When  he  was  about  it,  he  might  as 
well  have  stipulated  for  Great  Britain  to  protect 
you  against  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  as  she  used 
to  do  formerly.  And  do  you  then  stand  in  need  of 
Great  Britain  to  protect  you  ?  Do  you  stand  in 
need  of  the  protection  of  this  "  ruined  nation  ?" 
This  nation  whom  "  nothing  will  save  but  repent  • 
"  ance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  ?"  This  "  insulai 


*  See  the  Aurora  of  2 1st  July,  1795. 
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"  Bastile  of  slaves  ?"  Do  you  stand  in  need  of  them 
to  protect  you,  "  the  Sovereigns  of  a  free  country  ?'*• 
Is  'it  dishonourable  to  treat  with  Great  Britain,  and 
yet  it  is  honourable  to  accept  of  her  protection  ? 
Prevaricating  demagogues  !  You  accuse  the  en 
voy  extraordinary  of  having  made  a  humiliating 
treaty,  while  you  blame  him  for  not  having  made 
you  drink  off  the  cup  of  humility  to  the  very 
dregs. 

The  truth  is,  these  depredations  on  your  com 
merce  by  all  the  belligerent  nations,  and  by  the 
Algerines,  is  what  ought  to  surprise  nobody  ;  it  is 
one  of  those  little  rubs  to  which  your  situation  na 
turally  exposes  you  :  independence,  for  some  years, 
at  least,  is  not  a  rose  without  a  thorn.  All  that 
ought  to  surprise  you  in  contemplating  this  sub 
ject,  is,  that  France,  to  whom  alone  you  give 
shelter,  for  whose  cause  your  good  citizens 
have  ever  felt  the  utmost  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
and  for  whose  successes  they  have  toasted  them 
selves  drunk  and  sung  themselves  hoarse  a  thousand 
times,  should  stand  foremost  on  the  list  of  the 
spoilers;  and  that,  notwithstanding  this,  your  pa 
triots  should  insist  upon  a  close  alliance  with  her, 
while  they  reprobate  the  treating  with  Great  Britain 
as  an  act  at  once  unnecessary,  impolitic,  dangerous 
and  dishonourable. 

Having  now  gone  through  Franklin's  reasons 
for  not  treating  with  Great  Britain,  I  proceed  to 
examine  his  objections  to  the  terms  of  the  treat v 
itself. 

II.  Franklin  asserts,  that  if  forming  a  treaty 
with  Great  Brirain  were  consistent  with  sound  po 
licy,,  the  terms  of  the  present  treaty  are  disadvan 
tageous,  humiliating,  and  disgraceful  to  the  United 
States* 

This 
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This  is  the  place  to  observe,  that  the  letters  of 
Franklin  were  written  before  the  contents  of  the 
treaty  were  known.  He  introduces  his  subject  in 
the  following  words  :  "  The  treaty  is  said  to  be  ar- 
Ci  rived,  and  as  it  will  be  of  serious  consequence  to 
"  us  and  to  our  posterity,  we  should  analize  it  be- 
"  fore  it  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
That  is  to  say,  before  it  be  known.  "  It  will  be 
"  said,"  continues  he,  "  to  be  a  hasty  opinion 
."  which  shall  be  advanced  before  the  treaty  itself 
"  shall  be  before  us ;  but  when  it  shall  be  promulgat- 
'•'  ed  for  our  consideration,  it  will  have  all  the  force 
•  of  law  about  ir,  and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to 
"  detedt  its  baneful  effects."  Certainly  no  mortal 
ever  heard  reasoning  like  this  before  ;  what  a  lame 
apology  for  an  inflammatory  publication,  intended 
to  prepossess  the  rabble  against  the  treaty  !  What 
candour  could  be  expected  from  a  demagogue,  who 
found  it  just  and  fit  to  analize  a  thing,  before  he 
knew  what  it  contained  ?  Who  can  be  surprised 
to  hear  him  assert,  <c  that  the  western  posts  are  the 
"  price  of  a  commercial  treaty,  that  no  provison  is 
6i  made  for  indemnity  to  the  merchants,  that  the 
"  French  are  sacrificed  to  the  British5  that  Great 
*•  Britain  has  been  meanly  courted  and  that  all  the 
"  essential  interests  of  the  United  States  are  given 
"  up  ?" 

To  answer  objections,  made  thus  at  random, 
would  be  taking  advantage  of  the  poor  demagogue  ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  lend  him  the  aid  of  those  that 
have  been  made  since,  by  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
assembled  in  town-meeting. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  dwell    upon  every  objec 
tion  that   has   been    started,  either  by  Franklin  or 
the  town-meeting  ;   I  shall  content  myself  with  an 
swering  those  only  in  which  they  discover  an  extra- 
x  3  ordinary 
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ordinary  degree  of  patriotic  presumption  or  dis 
honesty. 

Art,  I.  Says  that  there  shall  be  peace  and  friend 
ship  between  the  two  countries. 

As  nobody  but  the  French  can  have  any  thing  to 
say  against  this  article,  and  as  I  have  already  an 
swered  all  that  their  emissary  Franklin  has  said  on 
the  subject,  I  look  upon  it  as  unexceptionable. 

Art.  II.  Stipulates,  that  the  western  posts  shall 
be  evacuated  in  June  next ;  that  in  the  mean  time 
the  United  States  may  extend  their  settlements  to 
any  part  within  the  boundary  line  as  fixed  at  the 
peace,  except  within  the  precincts  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  posts  ;  that  the  settlers  now  within  those 
precincts  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  property,  and 
that  they  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  remain  there,  or 
remove ;  that  such  of  them  as  shall  continue  to  re 
side  within  said  boundary  lines,  shall  not  be  com 
pelled  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  they  may  do  so  if  they  think  proper,  and 
that  they  shall  declare  their  choice  in  one  year  af 
ter  the  evacuation  of  the  forts,  and  that  all  those 
who  do  not  declare  their  choice  during  that  time, 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  citizens  of  the  Boston  town- meeting  object 

to  "  this  article,  because  it  makes  no  provision  to 

"  indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  commercial 

e  and  other  losses,  they  have  sustained,  and  the  hea- 

"  vy  expenses  to  which  they  have  -been    subjected 

{  in  consequence  of  being  kept  out  of  possession 

"  for  twelve  years  in  direct  violation  of  a  treaty  of 

61  peace." 

The  good  citizens,  before  they  talked  about  in 
demnity,  should  have  been  certain  that  Great  Bri 
tain  was  not  justifiable  in  her  detention  of  the 

western 
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western  posts  ;  because,  if  it  should  appear  that  she 
was,  to  make  a  claim  for  indemnity  would  be  ri 
diculous.  v 

By  a  treaty   of  peace,  Great  Britain  was  to  give 
up  these  posts,,  and  by  the  same  treaty,,  the  United  j 
States  were  to  remove  certain  legal  impediments  to  j 
the  payment  of  British  debts,  that  is  to  say,  debts  .' 
due   to  British  merchants   before  the  war.     These 
debts  were  to  a  heavy  amount,  and  Great  Britain  ; 
had  no  other  guarantee  for  their  payment  than  the  \ 
posrs.y/ Your    credit,  at  that  time,   was  not  in  the 
most  flourishing  state  ;  and  that  the  precaution  of 
having  a  security  was  prudent,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,   the  event  has  fully  proved.  /'Nobody  pre-  i 
tends  that  the  impediments,  above  mentioned,  are  \ 
removed  ;  nay,  some  of  the  States,  and  even  their  \ 
members  in  Congress,  aver  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  removed  ;  what  right  have   you,"  then,  to  com 
plain   of  the  British    for  not   giving  up  the  posts  ?/ 
Was  the  treaty  to  be  binding  on    them  only  ?     IF 
this  be    the   case,  your  language  to   Great  Britain 
resembles  that  of  Rousseau's  tyrant  :  u  I  make  a  co~ 
ft  venant  with   you,    entirely  at  your  expense  and 
"  to  my  profit,  which  you  shall  observe  as  long  as 
**.  it  pleases  me,  and   which  I  will  observe  as  long 
"  as  it  pleases  myself."     This  is  not  the  way  trea 
ties  are  made  now-a-days. 

It  is  said  that  the  federal  government  has  done  \ 
all  in  its  power  to  effedl  the  removal  of  the  impe 
diments,  according  to  stipulation  ;  but  to  this  I 
answer,  that  all  in  its  power  is  not  enough,  if  the 
impediments  are  not  removed.  Are  they  removed, 
or  are  they  not  ?  is  the  only  question  Great  Bri 
tain  has  to  ask.  The  States  from  which  the  debts 
are  due  (or  rather  a  knot  of  interested  individuals, 
devoid  of  honour,  in  each  of  them),  having  enact 
ed  laws  that  counteract  those  made  by  the  gene 
ral  government,  may  be  pleaded  in  justification  of 
x  4  the 
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the  latter,  in  a  domestic  point  of  view  ;  but  every 
one  must  perceive,  that  it  would  be  childish  in  the 
extreme  to  uro;e  it  is  an  excuse  for  a  failure  towards 
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foreign  nations.  The  very  nature  of  a  treaty  im 
plies  a  power  in  the  contracting  parties  to  ful 
fil  the  stipulations,  therein  contained,  and,  there 
fore,  to  fail  from  inability  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
fail  from  inclination,  and  renders  retaliation,  at 
least,  just  and  necessary.  Upon  this  principle, 
founded  on  reason  and  the  law  of  nations,  Great 
Britain  was  certainly  justifiable  in  her  detention 
of  the  western  posts.  The  foundation  of  indemnity 
j  being  thus  removed,  the  superstructure  falls  to  the 
ground. 

'  Another  objection,  though  not  to  be  found  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Boston  citizen*;,  deserves  notice, 
"  That  the  leaving  British  subjects  in  possesssion 
"  of  their  lands,  &c.  in  the  precincts  of  the  forts? 
"  will  be  to  establish  a  British  colony  in  the  terri- 
"  toryof  the  United  States,  &c."*  This  is  an  ob 
jection  that  I  never  should  have  expected  from  the 
true  republicans.  The  treaty  says  that  the  settlers  in 
tjiose  precincts  shall  have  full  liberty  to  choose  be 
tween  being  subjects  of  the  King  of. Great  Britain 
^ud  citizens  of  the  United  States  :  and  can  these 
republicans  doubt  which  they  will  choose  ?  Can 
they  possibly  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  near  the 
forts  will  not  rejoice  to  exchange  the  humiliating 
title  of  subject  for  the  glorious  one  of  citizen  ?  Can 
they,  indeed,  imagine  that  these  degraded  satellites 
of  the  tyrant  George  will  not  be  ready  to  expire 
with  joy  at  the  thought  of  becoming  "  sovereigns 
"  of  a  free  country  ?'?  Each  individual  of  them 
will  become  a  "  Prince  and  legislator"  by  taking 

*  See  the  Aurora,  21st  July. 
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die  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  State-;  is  it 
not,  then,  sacrilege,  is  it  not  to  be  a  liberticidc  to 
imagine  that  they  can  hesitate  in  their  choice? 
How  came  these  enlightened  citizens  to  commit 
such  a  blunder  ?  How  came  they  to  suppose,  that 
the  people  in  the  precincts  of  the  forts  were  more 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  sound  and  sense, 
ioetween  the  shadow  and  the  substance  than  they 
themselves  are.  Thousands  of  tynes  have  you 
been  told  that  the  poor  Canadians  were  terribly 
oppressed,  that  they  were  ripe  for  revolt,  that  the 
militia  had  refused  to  do  their  duty,  and,  in  short, 
that  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
receive  them.  And  now,  when  a  handful  of  them 
are  likely  to  be  left  amongst  you,  you  are  afraid 
they  will  choose  to  remain  subjects  to  the  King  of 
<G-reat  Britain  ? 

But  suppose  they  should  all  remain  subjects; 
what  will  be  the  consequence  of  it  to  you  ?  Here 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  British  subjects  on 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  States;  men  who  never 
have,  nor  never  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  certainly  they  are  none  the 
worse  fpr  it.  An  arrival  from  Ireland  is  boasted  of 
through  the  whole  country,  though  perhaps  it  con 
sists  of  a  hundred  or  two  of  poor  devils,  capable 
of  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking;  and  is  not 
a  colony  already  settled,  a  colony  consisting  of  per 
sons  born  in  the  country,  understanding  in  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  calculated  to  give  that 
trade  a  start  in  your  favour  at  once  ;  is  not  a  colony 
like  this  preferable  to  any  thing  of  the  sort,  you 
can  purchase  in  Europe  ? 

Art.  III.  Stipulates  for  a  free  intercourse  and 
Commerce  between  the  two  parties,  as  far  tfs  regards 
their  territories  in  America.  This  commerce  is  to 
be  carried  on  upon  principles  perfectly  reciprocal  | 
but  it  is  not  to  extend  to  commerce  carried  on  by 

water. 
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water,  below  the  highest  ports  of  entry.  The  only 
reservation  in  this  article,  is,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  does  not  admit  the  United  States  to  trade 
to  the  possessions  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

To  this  the  citizens  of  Boston  object;  "  because 
"  it  admits  British  subjects  to  an  equal  participa- 
"  tion  with  our  own  citizens  of  the  interior  traf- 
f(  fie  of  the  United  States  with  the  neighbouring 
"  Indians,  through  our  whole  territorial  dominion ; 
11  while  the  advantages  ostensibly  reciprocated  to 
"  our  citizens,  are  limited  both  in  their  nature  and 
"  extent." 

The  word  ostensibly  is  the  only  one  of  any 
weight  in  this  objection.  They  could  not  say  that 
the  advantages  were  not  reciprocal,,  as  stipulated 
for ;  they,  therefore  found  out  the  word  ostensible 
to  supply  the  plan  of  contradiction.  The  article 
provides  for  advantages  perfectly  reciprocal,  and 
to  say  that  they  are  only  ostensibly  so,  is  to  say ; 
the  treaty  says  so,  to  be  sure,  but  it  does  not  mean 
so.  The  fault  then  naturally  falls  upon  the  words, 
which  say  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Art.  IV.  Relates  to  a  survey  of  a  part  of  the  Mis 
sissippi. 

Art.  V.  Relates  to  a  survey  of  the  River  St. 
Croix. 

It  would  have  been  extremely  hard,  indeed,  if 
these  articles  had  not  escaped  censure.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  say  that  they  have  escaped  it  altogether; 
for,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  democratic  so 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania  have  declared  that  the  Uni 
ted  Slates  should  be  bounded  by  nothing  but  the 
sea.  This,  we  may  presume,  is  in  consequence  of 
the  intimation  of  the  Executive  Council  of  France, 
who  ordered  citizen  Genet  to  assure  the  Americans, 
that  with  their  help,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
finish  the  emancipation  of  the  New  World. 

Art. 
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Art.  VI.  Relates  to  debts  due  Art.  VII.  Relates  to  the 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  spoliations  on  your  commerce 
to  British  subjects,  and  pro-  by  British  subjects,  and  pro 
vides,  "  that  by  the  operation  vides,  "  that  during  the  course 
"  of  various  lawful  impedi-  "  of  the  war,  in  which  his 
"  ments  since  the  peace,  not  "  Majesty  is  now  engaged,  cer- 
"  only  the  full  recovery  of  the  "  tain  citizens  of  th.e  United 
"  said  debts  has  been  delayed,  "  States  have  sustained  consi- 
"  but  also  tnje  value  and  seen-  "  derable  loss  and  damage  by 
"  rity  thereof  have  been,  in  "  reason  of  irregular,  or  ille- 
"  several  instances  impaired  "  gal  captures,  or  condemnation 
"  and  lessened,  so  that  by  the  "  of  their  vessels  and  other 
fl  ordinary  course  of  judicial  "  property,  under  colour  of  au- 
"  proceedings,  the  British  ere-  "  thority  or  commissions  from 
"  ditors  cannot  now  obtain,  "his  Majesty;  and  that  from 
<f  and  actually  have  and  receive  "various  circumstances  be- 
"  full  and  adequate  compensa-  "  longing  to  the  said  cases,  ad- 
"  lion,  for  the  losses  and  da-  "  equate  compensation  for  the 
"  mages  which  they  have  there-  "losses  so  sustained  cannot 
"  by  sustained  :  It  is  agreed,  "  now  be  actually  obtained, 
"that  in  all  such  cases  where  "  had  and  received,  by  the  or- 
"  full  compensation  for  such  "  dinary  course  of  judiciary 
"losses  and  damages  cannot,  "proceedings;  it  is  agreed 
"  for  whatever  reason,  be  ac-  "  that  in  all  cases  where  ade- 
"  tually  obtained,  had  and  re-  "  quate  compensation  cannot, 
"  ceived,  by  the  said  creditors  "  for  whatever  reason,  be 
"  in  the  ordinary  course  of  jus-  "  now  actually  obtained,  had 
"  tice,  the  United  States  will  "  and  received  by  the  said  mer- 
"  make  full  and  complete  com-  "chants  and  others  in  the  o.r- 
"  pensation  for  the  same  to  '«  dinary  course  of  justice,  full 
"  the  said  creditors."  Then  "  and  complete  compensation 
the  article  provides  for  the  ap-  "  for  the  same  will  be  made 
pointment  of  commissioners,  "  by  the  British  Government  to 

who  are  to   be  invested  with   "  the  said    complainants" • 

full  power  to  determine  finally  "  and  for  thepurpose  of  ascer- 
on  the  several  claims.  Two  "  taining  the  amount  of  such 
commissioners  are  to  be  ap-  "  losses  and  damages  five  corn- 
pointed  by  each  party,  and  these  "  missioners  shall  be  appointed, 
four  are  to  appoint  a  fifth. —  "  and  authorized  to  aft  in  Lon- 
"  Eighteen  months  from  the  "  don,  exactly  in  the  manner 
"  day  on  which  the  commissi-  "  directed  with  respect  to  those 
"  oners  shall  form  a  board,  "  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
"  .shall  be  assigned  for  receiv-  <f  article." — "The  same  term 
"  ing  complaints  and  applica-  "  of  eighteen  months  is  also 
"  tions.  .And  the  United  States  "  assigned  for  the  reception  of 
"  undertake  to  cause  the  sums  "  claims,  and  they  are  in  like 
fc  so  awarded  to  be  paid  in  spe-  "manner  authorized  to  ex- 
"  cie,  &c."  "  tend  the  same." — "  And  his 

Britannic 
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"  Britannic  Majesty  nnder- 
"  takes  to  cnu.se  the  same  to 
"  be  paid  to  such  claimant  in 
"  specie,  &c." 

I  have  placed  these  two  articles  opposite  to  each 
other  to  give  the  reader  an  appottuntty  of  compa 
ring  them;  because  the  citizens  of  Boston  town- 
meeting  seem  to  found  their  objection  to  both  on 
the  dissimilarity  between  them.  "  The  capture/' 
say  they,  <c  of  vessels  and  property  of  the  citizens  of 
."  the  United  States,  made  under  the  authority  of 
<c  the  government  of  Great  Britain  is  a  national 
"  concern,  and  claims  arising  from  such  captures 
"  ourht  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  decision 
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"  of  their  admiralty  courts  as  the  United  States  are 
"  thereby  precluded  from  having  a  voice  in  the 
"  final  determination  in  such  cases.  Besides,  the 
<e  indemnification  proposed  to  be  made,  is  to  be 
"  sought  by  a  process  tedious  and  expensive,  in 
cc  which  justice  may  be  delayed  to  an  unreasonable 
*'  time,  and  eventually  lost  to  many  of  the  suf- 
"  ferers  from  their  inability  to  pursue  it ;  and  this 
"  mode  of  indemnification  bears  no  proportion 
"  to  the  summary  method  adopted  for  the  satisfac- 
"  tion  of  British  claims." 

You  will  not  be  able  to  account  for  this,  'till 
you  are  told.,  that  the  town-meeting  citizens  never 
read  the  treaty,  before  they  had  sanctioned  these 
resolutions.  You  see  by  the  Oth  and  7th  articles, 
that  the  mode  of  indemnification  to  the  British 
subjects  and  American  citizens  is  one  and  the  same, 
that  both  are  to  be  finally  determined  by  commis 
sioners,  and  both  paid  punctually  in  specie  ;  and 
yet  ..the  citizens  of  the  Boston  town-meeting  see  a 
difference  in  every  part  of  it.  They  complain 
that  the  decision  of  American  claims  is  left  to  the 
English  courts  of  admiralty,  when  the  treaty  says 
it  shall  be  left,  in  cases  where  satisfaction  cannot 

be 
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he  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  to 
commissioners,  with  full  power  to  determine  final 
ly.  They  oppose  things  to  each  other  which  are 
not  only  the  same  in  substance,  but  almost  word 
for  word.  What  must  the  President  think  of  the 
town-meeting,  when  he  received  from  them  a 
senseless  memorial,  or  rather  ordinance,  like  this  ? 

It  would  be  truly  curious  to  know  what  mode  of 
indemnification  these  citizens  would  have  wished 
for.  Can  there  be  a  fairer,  more  honourable  mode, 
than  that  fixed  on  by  the  treaty?  It  is  likely  they 
would  have  been  contented,  if  George  and  Pitt  had 
been  made  to  ask  pardon  of  their  Majesties  the 
sovereigns  of  America.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
improbable  that  they  might  believe,  that  this  was 
easy  for  Mr.  Jay  to  accomplish.  They  have  been 
so  long  cozened  and  cajoled  by  their  public  ser 
vants,  as  some  of  their  masters  have  the  complai 
sance  to  call  themselves,  that  they  begin  to  think 
themselves. the  sovereigns,  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  universe. 

What  do  they  mean  by  the  mode  of  indemnifi 
cation  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  summary  me 
thod,  adopted  for  the  satisfaction  of  British  claims? 
Can  any  method  be  too  summary  in  the  payment 
of  debts,  that  have  been  due  for  twenty  years  ?  I 
think  not.  However,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
summary  or  not  summary,  the  method  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  adopted  for  the  satisfaction  of  Ame 
rican  claims,  and,  therefore,  if  you  have  reason  to 
complain,  so  have  the  British,  and  this  would  be 
singular,  indeed. 

Art.  VIII.  Provides  for  the  payment.  Sec.  of  the 
above-mentioned  commissioners. 

This  article  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
censure. 

Art.  IX.  Stipulates.,  that  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  holding  lands  in  the  United  States  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  now  holding 
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holding  lands  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  shall  continue  to  hold  them,,  and,  in 
what  respedls  those  lands  shall  not  >be  regarded  as 
aliens. 

The  Boston  town- meeting  citizens  say  nothing 
about  this  article.  It  was  for  some  days  a  subject 
of  newspaper  abuse;  but  the  opposers  soon  began 
to  perceive,  that  they  were  fighting  aginst  nothing  ; 
the  article  not  being  made  to  introduce  a  new  sys 
tem,  but  merely  to  establish  an  old  one. 

Art.  X.  Stipulates,  that  neither  the  debts  clue 
from  individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  mo 
ney  which  they  may  have  in  the  public  funds,  or 
in  the  public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any 
event  of  war,  or  national  differences,  be  sequeste 
red  or  confiscated. 

That  people  who  disapprove  of  paying  debts 
that  have  been  due  twenty  years,  should  also  dis 
approve  of  this  article  is  not  at  all  surprising;  ac 
cordingly  the  citizens  of  the  Boston  town-meeting 
highly  disapprove  of  it;  "  because,"  say  they, 
"  the  exercise  of  this  right  (the  right  to  confls- 
"  care,  &cc.)  may  contribute  to  preserve  the  peace 
"  of  the  country,  and  protect  the  right  and  pro- 
(t  perry  of  the  citizens." 

It  is  well  known  (and  will  be  well  remembered 
too)  that,  before  Mr.  Jay's  departure  for  England, 
a  resolution  was  entered  into  by  the  House  of  Re 
presentatives,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dayton,  to 
sequester  all  debts  and  funds,  the  .property  of  Bri 
tish  subjects :  The  article  before  us  guards  against 
this,  and  as  there  was  not  an  honest  man  in  the 
Union  (a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
excepted,)  who  did  not  execrate  Mr.  Dayton's 
plundering  motion,  as  it  was  called,  so,  I  believe 
there  is  not  one  of  that  description,  who  dees  not 
most  cordially  approve  of  the  article  which  will, 
for  the  future,  render  such  motions  abortive. 

It 
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It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  would  never  come  to  any  arrangement, 
without  a  provision  of  this  kind.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  for  his  subjects  to  break  off  all 
communication  with  you  at  once,  than  to  have  not 
only  their  profits  but  their  capitals  depending  on 
the  arbitrary  will  of  your  government.  Where 
would  be  the  security  of  merchants  trading  to  this 
country,  if  the  debts  due  to  them  might  at  any  time 
be  seized  to  pay  for  damages,  received  by  Ameri 
cans  from  somebody  else. 

Credit  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals ;  while 
unimpaired  it  is  almost  unbounded,  it  can  perform 
any  thing  ;  but  one  single  retrogade  step,  and  it 
is  blasted,  it  is  nothing.  Your  credit  has  suffered 
much  from  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dayton,  and  had 
the  sequestration  become  a  law,  or  had  the  mercan 
tile  world  been  left  in  doubt  concerning  wha't  might 
happen  in  future,  one  half  of  the  great  capitals 
that  now  give  wrings  to  your  commerce,  would 
have  found  their  way  to  other  countries.  Riches 
seek  security,  as  rivers  seek  the  sea. 

It  is  pretended  by  the  town-meeting,  that  a  pow 
er  to  confiscate  might  contribute  to  the  peace  of 
the  country.  This  was  certainly  a  very  curious 
reason  on  which  to  found  an  objection  to  the  article, 
and  not  less  so,  as  coming  from  a  faction,  who 
have  constantly  censured  the  President  for  not 
joining  France  in  the  present  war.  But,  in  place 
of  contributing  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  would 
it  not  bean  eternal  source  of  war  ?  and  is  not  this 
the  true  reason  why  all  the  old  committee-men, 
privateers-men,  and  confiscators  are  loath  to  aban 
don  it  ?  I  think  so.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Congress  w7ill,  for  some  years,  consist,  partly,  of 
men  who  would  prefer  the  glutting  of  their  impo 
tent  revenge  to  the  good  of  their  country;  and  of 
others  who,  while  your  connections  with  France 
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continue,  will,  for  solid  reasons  too  evident  to  need 
a  mention,  prefer  her  interests  to  yours.  These 
men  will  ever  seek  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain. 
With  respeft  to  war,  however,  they  will  be  cau 
tious,  as  far  as  open  professions  go.  The  people 
have  not  yet  forgot  what  war  is.  But,  armed  with 
confiscating  powers,  they  would  brandish  them  at 
every  turn  ;  and  plunder  is  a  thing  that  pleases  the 
populace  so  much  better  than  fighting,  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  beat  in  the  door  of  a  scrutoire,  than 
to  beat  a  British  fleet  or  army,  there  is  very  little 
fear  but  their  confiscating  measures  would  be  ap 
proved  of  by  the  majority  in  number.  But,  would 
all  end  here?  Would  the  British  look  tamely  on  ? 
I  am  of  opinion  they  would  not.  If  the  objecl:  of 
Great  Britain,  in  offending  you,  should  be  to  pro 
voke  a  war,  she  would  disregard  five  or  six  mil 
lions  of  dollars;  should  it  not  be  war,  an  acl:  of 
sequestration  or  confiscation  would  certainly  pro-^ 
duce  a  war.  Thus,  in  both  cases,  you  would  have 
war,  and  with  this  disadvantage,  that  you  would 
give  your  enemy  a  fair  pretext;  from  being  the 
injured  party,,  you  would  become  the  aggressors, 
unite  every  heart  and  hand  against  you  in  Great 
Britain,  and  excite  the  mistrust  and  contempt  of 
other  nations. 

To  say  that  you  have  no  other  means  of  defend 
ing  "  the  rights  and  property  of  your  citizens,'5 
is  beyond  expression  degrading;  but  the  town- 
meeting  are  not  singular  in  this  opinion.  A  writer 
in  the  Aurora  of  Philadelphia,  observes,  that 
<:  confiscation  may  be  regarded  as  the  American 
"  weapon  of  defence,  and  that  to  abandon  it,  is 
"  an  outrage  on  humanity,  policy,  justice,  and 
li  natural  right."  What!  a  nation  of  sovereigns 
no  weapon  of  defence  but  that  of  a  swindler  !  Teli 
us  no  more,  then,  that  you  are  a  great  people; 
give  up  all  pretension  te  a  place  among  the  nations 
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of  the  earth,  for  none  of  them  have  ever  avowed 
sb  vile  and  pusillanimous  a  principle.  "  Justice 
is  outraged,"  because  you  have  stipulated  not  to 
make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  misdeeds  of  the 
guilty  !  Because  you  have  engaged  not  to  ruin  a 
few  honest  individuals  for  injuries  received  from  a 
nation,  you  have  outraged  humanity !  Ah  !  you 
preachers  of  humanity  !  I  never  liked  you,  and 
now  I  hate  you  from  my  soul. 

"  The  capture''  (say  the   town-meeting  in  ano 
ther   of  their    resolutions,)    "  the  capture    of  the 
"  vessels   and   property   was   a   national  concern." 
Here,  then,  there  is  a  good  reason  for  deprecating 
Mr.  Dayton's    motion,    in    place    of  approving  of 
it.     Bat,  Franklin    has  something  so  very  striking 
On  this  subject,  that   it  must  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence.     In  one  place,  he  blames  the  President  for 
preventing  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Dayton's   resolu 
tion,  which  he  calls   a    dignified  measure  ;  and  in 
another  place,  speaking  of  the  indemnity  obtained 
by  the  treaty,  he  says,  "  the  aggression  was  an  of- 
"  fence   against  the    nation^   and  therefore  no  pri- 
"  vate   compensation    ought  to  be  deemed  compe- 
"  tent.     As   the  depredations    on   our  commerce, 
<c  and  the   indignities  offered   to  our  flag,  were  a 
"  national   outrage,  nothing    short  of  national  sa- 
"  tisfadlion  ought  to    be  admitted.      The  piracies 
"  of  Great  Britain  were  committed  under  the  au- 
"  thority    of    the   government,    the    government 
"  therefore    ought    to    be    answerable   for  them." 
And  yet,  the    same  man  that  has  made  this  plain, 
unequivocal    declaration,  has  also  declared,  that  it 
was  a  dignified  measure,  to    seize  the   property  of 
innocent  individuals   lodged  in  the  banks,  and  the 
funds   of  this    country,  or   in  ,the  hands  of  their 
friends  !  He  has  declared  it  to  be  a  dignified  mea 
sure,  to  rifle  the  bureau  of  the  merchant,  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  the  friend,  sandion  the   proceedings 
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of  the  villain,  and  forbid   the   honest  man  to   pay 
liis  debts. 

One  thing,  above  all,  ought  to  be  considered  on 
this  subje6V :  that  an  aft  of  sequestration  or  con 
fiscation  must  ever  fail  in  its  operation,  or  establish 
the  most  consummate  tyranny.  Do  these  humane 
citizens  think,  that  1,  for  example,  would  give  up 
what  had  been  entrusted  to  me  by  a  friend,  or  what 
I  owed  to  a  correspondent  ?  No  ;  I  should  look 
upon  the  oaths  they  might  impose  on  me,  as  taken 
with  a  dagger  at  my  breast.  In  short,  their  plunder 
ing  law,  could  never  be  put  in  execution,  except 
under  the  government  of  a  French  Convention. 

Art.  XI.  Is  only  an  introduction  to  the  following 
ones. 

Art.  XII.  Is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  future  nego 
tiation,  and  therefore,  is  not  a  part  of  the  treaty 
as  approved  of  by  the  Senate. 

Art.  XIII.  Consents,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  carry  on  a  free  trade  to  and 
from  the  British  territories  in  India,  but  they  must 
carry  the  merchandize  shipped  in  the  said  territories, 
to  some  part  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  citi 
zens  cf  the  United  States  cannot  settle  in  the  said 
territories,  or  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
without  express  permission  from  the  government 
there. 

To  this  the  town-meeting  object ;  ct  because  the 
"  commerce  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  India,  in 
"  common  with  other  nations,  is  so  restricted  by 
"  this  article,  that,  in  future,  it  will  be  of  little  or 
"  no  benefit  to  our  citizens."  This  objection 
seems  to  have  been  founded  on  a  mistake  (perhaps 
a  wilful  one),  which  has  been  propagated  with  a 
good  deal  of  industry  :  "  that  this  article  prevents 
"  you  ftom  re-exporting  the  merchandize  brought 
"  from  the  British  territories  in  India."  It  was 
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excusable  in  the  citizens  to  follow  up  this  error,  he- 
cause  they  either  did  not,  or  could  not,  read  the 
treaty  ;  but  I  hope,  they  will  now  take  my  word, 
and  assure  themselves,  that  if  ever  any  of  them 
should  acquire  property  enough  to  be  concerned 
in  mercantile  affairs,  and  should  receive  a  cargo 
from  India,  they  may  ship  it  off  again  as  soon  as 
they  please. 

Art.  XIV.  and  XV.  Stipulate  for  a  free  inter 
course  between  the  British  dominions  in  Europe, 
and  the  United  States.  The  advantages  are  per 
fectly  reciprocal,  as  far  as  they  can  be  rendered  so 
by  treaty.  The  two  parties  agree  that  no  higher 
duties  shall  be  paid  by  the  ships  or  merchandize  of 
the  one  party  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  than  such 
as  are  paid  by  the  like  vessels  and  merchandize  of 
all  other  nations.  This  is  the  principal  object  of 
these  articles ;  but  there  are  some  particular  stipu 
lations  lespecYmg  the  equalization  of  duties,  <kc. 
in  which  Great  Britain  appears  to  have  reserved 
to  itself  a  trifling  advantage. 

To  these  articles  the  town-meeting  have  some 
particular  objections  ;  but  as  these  are  founded 
upon  an  opinion,  expressed  afterwards  in  a  general 
objection,  it  will  be  sufficient, to  answer  the  gene 
ral  objection  only.  "  Because  the  nature  and  ex- 
"  tent  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  are 
"  such,  that  in  all  their  stipulations  with  foreign 
"  nations  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  secure  a 
"  perfect  reciprocity  of  intercourse,  not  only  with 
"  the  home  dominions  of  such  nations,  but  with 
<c  all  their  colonial  possessions." 

It  is  first  necessary  to  observe,  that,  what  these 
citizens  mean  by  reciprocity,  goes  a  little  be 
yond  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term.  They 
clo  not  mean,  an  advantage  for  an  advantage,  they 
mean  all  the  advantage  on  their  side,  and  none  on 
the  other ;  they  mean,  that  all  the  ports  of  all  the 
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nations  with  whom  they  trade  Bought  to  be  as  free 
for  them  as  for  the  subjects  of  those  nations  ;  they 
mean,  that  other  nations  should  maintain  fleets  aad 
armies  to  keep  up  colonial  possessions,  and  that 
they  should  reap  the  profit  of  them  ;  in  short,  they 
mean,  that  all  the  poor  subjects  in  the  \vorld  are 
made  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  do 
mineer  over.  Nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  entertain  these  lofty  pretensions, 
if  we  consider  how  they  have  been  becitizened  and 
besovereigned  up  within  these  few  years.  One  half 
of  them  believe,  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  starve 
the  whole  world,  when  they  please  to  make  the  go 
vernment  put  on  an  embargo  ;  they  were  fretted  to 
death  that  the  President  would  not  let  them  go  to 
take  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  West  Indies ;  nor 
would  they  have  been  pacified,  if  they  had  not 
been  assured,  that  they  should  have  them  all  in  a 
hundred  years  time. 

This  is  all  very  well  for  these  citizen-sovereigns, 
and  sovereign-citizens  ;  but  for  you,  who,  I  hope, 
have  no  pretension  to  this  kind  of  civic  royalty,  it 
becomes  you  to  talk  and  think  like  reasonable  crea 
tures. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  must  notice  what 
Franklin  says  on  the  subject.  "  The  articles  of 
"  commerce  in  the  United  States  are  generally  the 
"  necessaries  of  life  ;  few  of  its  luxuries  are  born,  or 
"  cultivated  among  us  ;  does  it  appear  then,  that 
"  a  commercial  treaty  is  necessary,  to  afford  an  out- 
"  let  to  things  of  the  first  requisition  ?  It  is  a  fact 
"  well  ascertained,  that  the  West  India  Islands  are 
<;  in  a  state  of  dependance,  among  us,  and  by 
"  means  of  this  dependance  we  are  enabled  to 
"  make  such  regulations  with  respect  to  our  com- 
i;  merce  with  Great  Britain  wholly  superfluous.  It 
"  is  equally  ascertained,  that  in  our  commerce 
"  with  Great  Britain  herself,  the  balance  of  trade 
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*•  is  considerably  in  her  favour,  and  from  thiscircum- 
"  stance  likewise  she  would  be  induced  to  recipro- 
"  cate  interests,  without  a  commercial  treaty,  were 
"  those  means  pursued  which  are  in  our  power." 
Now  to  know  the  real  value  of  the  term  reci 
procity,  take  the  following  sentences.  u  If  we 
"  cede  an  advantage  for  an  advantage  ceded  to  us, 
<c  whence  the  boast  of  a  treaty  ?  She  (Great  Bri- 
"  tain)  can  grant  us  no  commercial  privileges  that 
'*  our  situation  d'oes  not  enable  us  to  exadt ;  why 
te  then  wave  the  most  important  demands,  to  ob- 
*6  tain  a  grant  of  commercial  advantages,  which  we 
"  could  compel  ?"  This  is  the  language  of  all  the 
patriots  of  the  present  day. 

If  what  the  patriots  say  be  true,  then,  you  have 
it  in  your  power  to  exact  from  Great  Britain  what 
conditions  you  please;  1st.  because  your  articles 
of  exportation  are,  in  great  part,  necessaries  of  life  ; 
2d.  because  the  British  West  Indies  are  in  a  state 
of  dependance  on  you  ;  3d.  because  the  balance  of 
trade  with  Great  Britain  is  greatly  in  her  favour. 

].  Because  your  articles  of  exportation  are,  in 
great  part,  necessaries  of  life.  This  idea  is  originally 
of  the  populace,  who  look  upon  every  barrel  of 
provision  shipped  off  to  the  West  Indies,  or  else 
where,  as  so  much  loss  to  themselves,  and  as  a  kind 
of  alms  to  keep  the  poor  foreign  devils  from  starv 
ing  :  and,  in  return  for  this  generosity  on  their 
part,  they  imagine  they  have  the  power  to  compel 
the  beggars  to  do  just  what  they  please.  From  the 
populace  it  found  its  way  into  Congress,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  member  of  that  body  who  made  it 
the  ground  work  of  his  famous  resolutions,  intended 
to  force  Great  Britain  to  yield  you  commercial  ad 
vantages.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  should  now  be 
taken  up  by  Franklin,  and  all  the  opposers  of  the 
treaty.  They  cannot  conceive  how  a  nation,  to 
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whom  you  throw  a  morsel  of  bread  when  you 
please,  should  dare  refuse  you  any  thing. 

That  your  exports  being,  in  great  part,  necessa 
ries  of  life  (that  is,  eatables)  ought  to  give  you  a 
preference  in  commercial  relations,  is  an  error,  and 
not  the  less  so  for  being  a  popular  one.  Commodi 
ties  being  eatables  may  give  the  seller  a  preference 
in  a  town  during  the  time  of  a  siege,  but  not  in  the 
great  world  of  commerce.  It  is  as  necessary  for  you 
to  sell  your  produce  as  for  a  toy- man  to  sell  his  toys. 
If  they  rot  in  your  stores,  their  being  necessaries  of 
life  will  not  diminish  the  loss.  If  the  land  is  obliged 
to  lie  fallow,  the  mill  stand  still,  and  the  vessels  rot 
at  the  wharfs,  little  satisfaction  will  it  be  to  the 
farmer,  the  miller  and  the  merchant,  that  they  all 
used  to  be  employed  in  cultivating  and  distributing 
the  necessaries  of  life.  When  a  man  is  reduced  to 
beggary  for  want  of  a  vent,  of  his  goods,  it  signifies 
not  a  farthing  to  him,  whether  these  p'oods  were  ne- 

O  O 

cessaries  of  life,  cr  luxuries.  No;  it  is  the  pecu 
niary  gains,  arising  from  trading  with  a  nation, 
which  ought  to  give,  or  which  can  give,  that  nation 
a  right,  or  a  power,  to  exact  commercial  advantages  ; 
and  not  the  nature  of  the  merchandize  she  has  to 
export. 

2.  Because  the  British  West  Indies  are  in  a  state 
of  dependance  upon  you.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  they  make  out  this  state  of  depen 
dance.  The  exportation  of  your  articles  being  as 
necessary  to  you,  as  the  importation  of  them  is  to 
the  islands,  you  depend  upon  them  as  much  as  they 
depend  upon  you.  You  receive  sugar,  molasses, 
coffee  and  rum,  from  the  islands;  these  too,  are 
necessaries  of  life  ;  and  such  as  you  could  not  pos 
sibly  do  without.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  what 
proportion  your  imports  from  the  islands  bear  to 
your  exports  to  them  ;  but  there  must  be  a  balance 
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of  trade  either  for  or  against  you.  If  you  receive 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  islands,  than 
vou  carry  to  them,  and  they  cannot  be  in  a  state  of 
dependance,  on  that  account :  if  the  balance  be  in 
your  favour,  then  the  tradeNis  an  advantageous  one 
for  you,  and,  if  it  makes  a  dependance  on  either 
side,  it  makes  you  dependant  on  the  islands.  Ob 
serve  here,  that  the  patriots  suppose  you  have  the 
power  of  compelling  Great  Britain  to  do  what  you 
please,  because,  in  her  trade  with  you,  the  balance 
is  greatly  in  her  favour,  and  because  in  your  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  the  balance  is  in  your  favour. 
Thus  the  West  India  Islands  are  in  a  state  of  de 
pendance  on  you,  because  you  gain  by  them  ;  and 
Great  Britain  is  in  the  same  state,  Ibecause  she  gains 
by  you  !  No  wonder  the  .citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  think  themselves  sovereigns. 

3.  Because  the  balance  of  trade  with  Great  Britain 
is  greatly  in  her  favour.  This  balance  of  trade,  as 
sert  the  patriots,  is  to  give  you  what  terms  you 
please  to  exact,  "  if  you  pursue  the  means  that  are 
•"  in  your  power."  These  means  are  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  British  merchandizes ;  and  this, 
they  assert,  would  do  her  much  more  harm  than  it 
would  you.  A  better  reason  of  action  than  this 
might,  perhaps,  be  found  ;  but  as  it  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  one  with  them,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one 
by  which  they  are  actuated,  I  shall  take  them  up 
upon  it,  and  endeavour  to  convince  you,  that  they 
are  mistaken. 

I  will  suppose,  with  the  patriots,  that  the  manu 
factures  you  receive  from  Great  Britain  are  not  ne 
cessary  to  you.  I  will  suppose  that  you  have  the 
capitals  and  raw  materials  for  establishing  manufac 
tories  of  your  own  ;  I  will  suppose  one  third  of 
your  peasants  (I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  yeomen)  and 
sailors  changed  by  a  presto  into  weavers,  combers, 
fullers,  whitesmiths,  &c.  &c. ;  I  will  suppose  the 
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manufactories  going  on,  and  all  of  you  inspired  with 
patriotism  enough  to  be  happy,  dressed  in  the  work 
of  their  hands ;  I  will  suppose,  in  short,  that  you  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  British  manufactures.  This 
is  allowing  my  adversaries  every  thing  they  can  ask, 
and  all  I  ask  of  them  in  return,  is  to  allow  me,  that 
Great  Britain  stands  in  no  need  of  your  manufac 
tures.  If  they  do  not  refuse  me  this,  as,  I  think, 
they  cannot,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  I  shall 
prove,  that  cutting  off  all  communication  between 
the  countries,  would  injure  you  more  than  Great 
Britain. 

The  imports  being  prohibited  on  each  side,  and 
both  being  able  to  do  without  them,  the  injury 
must  arise  from  the  stoppage  being  put  to  the  ex 
ports  ;  and  as  Great  Britain  sells  you  much  more 
than  you  sell  her,  the  patriots  maintain,  that  this 
stoppage  would  do  her  more  harm  than  it  would 
you.  This  was  the  shield  and  buckler  of  Mr. 
Madison.  He  compared  the  United  States  to  a 
country  gentleman,  and  Great  Britain  to  a  pedlar  ; 
and  declared,  that  you  might  do  without  her,  but 
that  she  could  not  do  without  you. 

How  illusive  this  is  we  shall  see  in  a  minute.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  commerce,  that  the  exports  of  a  nation 
are  the  source  of  her  riches,  and  that,  in  propor 
tion  as  you  take  from  that  source,  she 'is  injured  and 
enfeebled  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  cutting  off  the 
communication  between  Great  Britain  and  you, 
would  injure  her  more  than  you,  in  proportion  to 
the  balance  now  in  her  favour ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
total  of  her  exports  and  the  total  oi;  your  exports 
were  to  the  same  amount.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case  :  your  exports  amount  to  no  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  or  thereabouts,  nine 
millions  of  which  go  to  Great  Britain  and  her  do 
minions,  while  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  amount 
to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  no  more  thYn 

fifteen. 
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fifteen  millions  of  which  come  to  the  United  States. 
Suppose  then,  all  communication  cut  off  at  once; 
you  would  lose  nine-twentieths  of  your  exports, 
while  Great  Britain  would  lose  only  fifteen-hun- 
dredths  of  hers :  so  that,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
arithmetic,  you  would  injure  yourselves  three  times 
as  much  as  you  would  her. 

These  considerations  will,  of  course,  ha\re  no 
weight  with  the  honest  stipendiaries  of  France;  but 
with  those  whose  only  desire,  is  to  injure  Great 
Britain  more  than  the  United  States,  they  ought  to 
have  some  weight. 

If  what  I  have  advanced  on  the  subject  be  cor- 
reel:,  "  the  nature  and  extent  of  your  exports"  do 
not  give  you  a  power  "  to  demand,  to  exact,  to 
"  compel,"  what  conditions  you  please  in  your 
commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  fol 
lows,  of  course,  that  Franklin  and  the  citizens  of 
the  Boston  town-meeting  are  mistaken. 

Art.  XVI.  Relates  to  consuls. 

This  article  has  not  been  meddled  with,  as  yet. 

Art.  XVII.  Permits,  or  rather  expressly  stipu 
lates,  for  what  is  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations,  the 
seizing  of  an  enemy's  property  on  board  the  vessels 
of  either  party. 

Art.  XVIII.  Specifies  what  are  contraband  arti 
cles,  and  settles  an  honourable  and  equitable  system 
of  seizure. 

As  these  two  articles  have  been  objected  to  by 
nobody  but  the  agents  of  France,  as  they  seem  to 
affect  the  French  more  than  any  body  else,  and  as 
that  august  diet,  the  Convention,  may  be  at  this 
time  debating  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  pre 
sumption  in  the  extreme  for  me  to  hazard  an  opi 
nion  on  it. 

Art.  XIX.  Provides  for  the  protection  of  the 
vessels  and  property  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of 
the  contracting  parties. 

I  have 
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I  have  heard  nothing  urged  against  this  article. 

Art.  XX.  Stipulates  that  the  t\vo  contracting 
parties  will  not  only  refuse  to  receive  pirates  into 
their  ports,  &c.  but  that  they  will  d'o  the  utmost  in 
their  power  to  bring  them  to  punishment. 

Without  objection  ;  for  any  thing  I  have  heard. 

Art.  XXI.  Stipulates,  that  the  subjects  and  citi 
zens  of  each  of  the  contracting  pkrties  shall  not 
commit  violence  on  those  of  the  other  party,  nor 
serve  in  the  fleets  or  armies,  or  accept  of  commis 
sions  from  its  enemies. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  neutrality  object  to  this, 
as  it  prevents  them  from  assisting  the  French,  and 
from  making  war  upon  Great  Britain  for  the  future, 
under  the  cloak  of  neutrality. 

Art.  XXII.  Stipulates,  that  no  act  of  reprisal 
shall  take  place  between  the  parties,  unless  justice 
has  first  been  demanded,  and  refused,  or  unreason 
ably  delayed. 

This  is  opposed  by  the  friends  of  sequestration 
and  confiscation,  as  it  would  give  people  time  to 
shelter  their  property  from  the  claws  of  the  pa 
triots. 

Art.  XXIII,  XXIV,  and  XXV.  Provide  certain 
regulations  concerning  ships  of  war,  privateers, 
and  prizes  taken  from  the  enemies  of  the  contract 
ing  parties. 

Much  was  said  about  these  articles,  till  it  was 
proved  that  they  were  copied  from  the  treaty  of 
commerce  made  between  France  and  England 
since  the  American  war;  since  your  treaty  wiih 
France.  This  was  a  circumstance  that  the  patriots, 
who  are  none  of  the  best  read  in  such  things,  were 
not  aware  of. 

Art.  XXVI.  Provides  for  the  security  and  tran 
quillity  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  par 
ties,  living  in  the  territory  of  each  other  at  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war. 

th 
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This  articl  4  has  escaped  censure. 

Art.  XXV  jL  Stipulates  for  the  giving  up  of 
murderers  and  forgers. 

This  artic'^  has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  much 
alarm.  The  Patriots,  lately  imported  from  Great 
Britain  and  Piei,fe\d,  and  several  members  of  the  de 
mocratic  socne*T  F  in  this  country,  were  afraid  that 
it  was  to  hava9;ref'  rospecfive  effecl:.  Upon  receiv 
ing  an  assur^Pf16^  the  contrary,  their  fears  are  in 
some  measii-0?6  a  pated;  but  they  nevertheless  op 
pose  the  tn/Cf:3n  this  account,  with  all  their 

might.      /V  -s£_     ClSl'and  I  am  mistaken  if  he  be  not 

i  Jreatv  •  •  • 

the  same  w#w  •      -.rawn  up  a  certain  petition  to  the 

President)  ?4io  ^  ,  in  one  of  your  papers,  a  few 
days  ago,  ^Xffirrne  art^c^e  was  "  a  crue^  stab  to  the 
"  soverejgjtliat  thi,^e  Pe°P^  anc^  rnilitates  against 
"  the  law-nty  Of  tf)  !'.' 

From  ^of  natuixP^on  °^  t^ie  Person<5  wno  have 
hitherto  che  descri)e  treaty,  and  from  the  futility  of 
the  reasopposed  thHve  given  for  their  opposition, 
there  is  <;ns  they  hii  to  imagine,  that  great  part  of 
them  ob^vcry  reaso-  bottom  of  their  hearts)  to  this 
article  (  Je^  (in  *fceds  be  the  case,  it  is  pity  the  arti 
cle  wac)nty-  If  ^  Forgers  and  murderers,  if  left 
to  ther:J5trQdl4£«!4i  time  after  their  flight,  would 
not  fa-nse^ves  ^or  -e  fate,  which  the  article  was  made 

to  er-'il  to  mce1t  thi,  and  it  is  little  matter  in  what 
courisure  to  therr^ 

?ielates  to  tlie  Duration  of  the  fore- 


,  and  tfe  yatification  of  the  treaty. 

This  article,  Jnch  ends  the  treaty,  is  of  such  a 
Jiattcrt^^to,  admr  of  no  °bjeclion. 

Now,  yoLi%m  ,  observe,  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
IrT-rcnder  this  treaty  palatable  to  you  ;  I  shall  not 
insist,  therefore,,  that  the  terms  of  it  are  as  advan 
tageous  as  you  might  wish,  or  expect  them  to  be  ; 
but  I  insist  that  they  are  as  advantageous  as  you 
ought  to  have  expedted.  Great  Britain  grants  you 

favours, 
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favours,  she  has  never  granted  to  anther  nation  ; 
and  that  no  other  nation,  not  evenour  sister  re 
public,  has  granted  you.  Nor  can  i-,e  SSL\^9  that, 
in  return,  you  grant  her  favours,  w:n  yOL1  have 
not  granted  to  other  nations ;  sc>rai  favours, 
granted  to  France,  you  have  still  />hheld  from 
Great  Britain,  even  if  the  presently  goes  into 
effect.  Great  Britain  does  not,  t  v'  receive  fa 
vours,  as  it  has  been  absurdly  a,tr{-d,  but  she 
grants  them. 

Had  the  terms  of  the  treaty  beerP5 "  cidedly  ad 
vantageous  to  the  United  States  a/  go  stroy  every 
principle  of  reciprocity,  it  migj^  to  ,haps,  have 
escaped  much  of  the  censure  that  !j*r  ^  passed  on 
it ;  but  would  any  man  of  disce1  has  b- have  been 
pleased  with  such  a  treaty  ?  Wo?  rnmei  ve  seen  in 
it  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  pea l  aid  he  he  would 
have  suspected  that  it  had  bea^e  ?  Ncl  to,  in  a 
moment  of  embarrassment,  mer  ;n  yiekluse  you, 
till  a  change  of  circumstances  vs-ely  to  i^e  Great 
Britain  to  assume  another  tone,  a:-Nvould  CLOU  every 
thing ;  and,  whatever  your  dermpd  refuse^  sav  to 
the  contrary,  such  a  change  was  rlg°gues  ri^ 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  nrncar  at  ^Vithout 
observing,  that  Charles  Fox  mi. '?  su.Je^British 

Parliament,   exactly  the    same    c6C,  ^'  ^  t"ei    the 

i  •        •       i  •          >b]ections 

treaty,   as  the  patriots  m  this  cd   J        ,        Sade. 

It  was  humiliating  to  Great  Brita|jn  ^  la.v^  'Un- 
fortunate  indeed,  must  be  Ac-WoHaii  vho 
have  made  a  treaty  humiliating  to  Loth  the  cor[tra<l- 
ing  parties !  Mr.  Fox  s  censure  is  }he  best  commert 
in  the  world  on  that  of  the  Amencan  patriots,  anc 
theirs  on  his. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  object  of  the  censure  of 
Franklin  :  the  conduct  of  the  President  relative  to 
the  treaty. 

III.  That  supposing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  be 
what  every  good  American  ought  to  approve,  yet 

the 
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the  conduct  of  the  President,  relative  to  the  nego 
tiation  and  promulgation  of  it,  has  been  highly 
improper  and  even  monarchical,  and  for  which  he 
deserves  to  be  impeached. 

Franklin  has  not  obliged  the  world  with  articles 
of  impeachment  regularly  drawn  up;  but,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  his  letters,  he  would  have 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union  impeached  ;  1st. 
for  having  appointed  Mr.  Jay  as  Envoy  Extraordi 
nary  ;  2d.  for  having  appointed  an  Envoy  Extra 
ordinary,  on  this  occasion,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  demo 
cratic  society  ;  3d.  for  his  reserve  towards  the  Se 
nate,  previous  to  Mr.  Jay's  departure  ;  4th.  for  his 
reserve  towards  the  people  ;  and  5th.  for  having 
evaded  a  new  treaty  with  France,  while  he  courted 
one  with  Great  Britain. 

The  first  of  these,  the  appointing  of  Mr.  Jay  as 
Envoy  extraordinary,  is  declared  to  be  unconstitu-  ' 
tional.     "  The  man  of  the  people,"  says  Franklin, 
"  it  was  believed,  would   not  have   consented  to, 
"  much  less  have   originated  a  mission,  hostile  to 
*c  the   constitution,  unfriendly  to  the  functions  of 
"  the  legislature,  and    insulting  to  a  great  people, 
"  struggling  against  tyrants.     The  appointment  of 
"  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  as  Envoy 
"  Extraordinary,  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  put 
"  to  defiance   the    compact   under  which  we  have 
"  associated,  and  made  the  will  of  the  Executive 
"  paramount  to  the  general  will  of  the  peopled/The 
"  principle  laid  down  by  this  appointment,  strikes  at 
"  the  root  of  our  civil  security;  nay,  it  aims  a  deadly 
"  blow  at  liberty  itself."     The  word  unconstitutio 
nal  is,  with  the  opposers  of  the  government,  a  word 
of  vast  import :  it  means  any  thing  they  please  to 
have  it  mean.  In  their  acception  of  the  word,  there 
fore,  I  cannot  pretend   to  say  that  the  conduct  of 
the  President,  in  appointing  Mr.  Jay,  was  not  un- 

COL- 
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constitutional ;  but  if  unconstitutional  be  allowed 
to  mean,  something  contrary  to  the  constitution,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove,  that  the 
appointment  was  unconstitutional  ;  for,  certain  it  is, 
there  is  no  article  in  the  Constitution,  that  forbids, 
either  literally  or  by  implication,  the  employing  of  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  on  an  extraordi 
nary  embassy.  "  The  constitution,"  says  Franklin, 
"  has  provided,  that  the  different  departments  of 
"  government  should  be  kept  distinct,  and,  con- 
"  sequently,  to  unite  them  is  a  violation  of  it,  and 
tc  an  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
"  guaranteed  by  that  instrument. — The  appoint- 
"  ments  of  John  Jay,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
"  States,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
"•  Great  Britain,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  mean- 
"  ing  of  the  constitution  ;  as  it  unites  in  the  same 
"  person  judicial  and  legislative  functions/'  If,  as 
it  is  here  asserted,  the  President  had  united  the 
judicial  with  the  legislative  functions,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  he  would  have  departed  from  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  constitution  ;  but,  has 
the  mere  negotiation  of  a  treaty  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  legislative  functions  ?  It  appears  to  me 
not.  Treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and, 
therefore,  the  sanctioning  of  them,  the  making  of 
them  laws,  is  a  legislative  act ;  but  the  mere  draw 
ing  of  them  up,  the  preparing  of  them  for  the  dis 
cussion  of  the  legislature,  is  no  legislative  act  at  all. 
If  negotiating  be  a  legislative  act,  it  naturally  fol 
lows,  that  nobody  but  the  legislature,  or  some  mem 
ber  or  members  of  it,  could  be  employed  in  a  nego 
tiation  ;  and  the  constitution  expressly  provides, 
that  "  no  member  of  Congress  shall,  during  the 
"  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to 
"  any  civil  office,  under  the  authority  of  the 
<c  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created  dur- 
"  ing  such  time,"  Thus  then,  if  the  spirit  of  the 

con- 
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constitution  makes  negotiating  a  legislative  act, 
and  consequently  requires  a  legislator  to  negotiate 
a  treaty,  and  the  letter  positively  forbids  it,  the 
whole  clause  respecting  treaties  is  superfluous, 
for  there  ought  never  to  be  any  such  thing  as 
treaties. 

When  the  secretary  of  either  department  brings 
forward  a  plan  for  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
does  he  act  in  a  legislative  capacity  ?  And  what 
more  is  an  unratified  treaty  ?  In  short,  if  a  nego 
tiator  acts  in  a  legislative  capacity,  so  does  every 
petitioner  ;  nay,  every  clerk  and  printer,  employed 
by  Congress. 

The  Chief  Justice   is   further  objected  to  as  an 
Envoy  Extraordinary,  on    this  occasion,  because, 
"  treaties  being  the    supreme   law  of  the  land,  it 
"  becomes  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  expound  and 
*•  apply  them,  and  therefore,  to  permit  an  officer  in 
"  that  department  to  share  in  their  formation,  is  to 
"  unite   distinct   functions,  tends  to  level  the  bar- 
"  riers  of  our  freedom,  and  to  establish  precedents 
"  pregnant  with  danger/'     If  the   mere  formation 
of  laws  by  gentlemen  of  the  bar  tends  to  level  the 
barriers  of  your  freedom,  lam  afraid   the  baniers 
of  your  freedom  are  already  levelled  ;    for  I  believe 
there  are  very  few  laws  that   do  not  pass  through 
their  hands,  or  concerning   which   their    advice   is 
not  asked,  before  they  are  sanctioned.      Franklin 
(perhaps  through  ignorance)  confounds  the  forma 
tion  with  the  making  of  a  law  ;  how  essentially  they 
differ  I  leave  you  to  determine. 

To  object  to  the  Chief  Justice  as  negotiator,  be 
cause  it  would  become  his  duty  to  expound  and  ap 
ply  the  treaty  he  was  to  negotiate,  is  what  I  should 
expect  from  nobody  but  Franklin,  or  some  one  of 
his  faction.  Was  ever  a  man,  before,  supposed  to 
be  less  capable  of  expounding  and  applying  a  law 
because  he  had  assisted  in  framing  it  ?  Or  was  he, 

or* 
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on  that  account,  ever  supposed  to  be  less  dest- 
rous  of  seeing  it  duly  and  faithfully  executed  ? 
Pursue  this  monstrous  maxim,  and  see  where  it  will 
end.  If  it  be  unsafe  to  trust  the  expounding  and 
applying  of  a  law  to  him  who  has  assisted  in  fram 
ing  it,  must  it  not  be  much  more  unsafe  to  trust  the 
expounding  and  application  of  it  to  those  who  have 
assisted  in  making  it  ?  And,  is  it  not,  then,  unsafe 
to  admit  gentlemen  of  the  law  into  Congress,  with 
out  incapacitating  them  from  pleading  at  the  bar,  or, 
at  least,  from  becomingjudges  for  ever  after  ?  Sup 
pose,  for  instance,  that  one  of  the  present  sena 
tors  were  to  be  appointed  Chief  Justice  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Jay,  would  he  not  have  to  expound  and  ap 
ply  the  treaty  which  he  has  just  assisted  in  making  ? 
And  should  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  other 
House  be,  at  a  future  period,  appointed  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  would  they  not  have  to  apply 
the  laws,  which,  as  legislators,  they  have  assisted  in 
making  ?  Should  a  commander  in  chief  propose  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  troops, 
and  should  it  become  a  law,  would  it  be  said,  that 
the  general  had  united  the  legislative  with  the  mili 
tary  functions,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  service,  as  unfit  to  expound  and  apply  the 
law  which  he  had  proposed.  The  principle  of 
Franklin,  if  adopted,  would  render  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  Congress  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  talents  or  integrity  of  any  one  out  of  their  own 
body. 

But,  at  any  rate,  had  this  objection  been  well 
founded ;  had  there  been  cause  to  fear  the  conse 
quences  of  leaving  the  treaty  to  be  expounded  and 
applied  by  him  who  had  assisted  in  framing  it,  the 
danger  is  now  over :  Mr.  Jay  is  no  more  Chief 
Justice ;  the  freemen  of  the  State  of  New  York 
knew  how  to  estimate  his  merit  rather  better  than 
Franklin.  Fortune  seems  to  have  lent  a  hand  in 

depriving 
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depriving  the  enemies  of  the  government  of  all 
grounds  of  complaint,  and  yet  they  make  a  shift  to 
keep  the  union  in  an  uproar. 

Another  objection  to  sending  the  Chief  Justice 
on  this  mission,  is,  that  a  President  might  thereby 
escape  from  the  hands  of  justice,  or,  at  least,  elude 
a  trial.  "  From  the  nature,"  says  Franklin,  "  and. 
((  terms  of  an  impeachment  against  a  President  of 
c-  the  United  States,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
"  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  should 
"  preside  in  the  Senate,  but  that  he  should  be  above 
"  the  bias  which  the  honour  and  emolument  in  the 
"  gift  of  the  Executive  might  create."  'Tis  true, 
the  Constitution  says,  that,  ."  When  the  President 
c;  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice 
"  shall  preside."  But,  waving  the  insolence  and 
most  patriotic  ingratitude  of  this  insinuation  ;  ad 
mitting  your  President  to  be  what  Franklin  would 
make  you  believe  he  is,  and  that  the  necessity  of 
impeaching  him  was  a  thing  to  be  expected,  I  can 
not  perceive  any  great  inconvenience  that  could 
arise  froiti  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The 
President  could  not  be  impeached  before  the  open- 
in  o-  of  Congress,  and,  bv  that  time,  it  was  reason- 

O  -  ^ 

.Vole  to  suppose,  that  the  object  of  the  extraordinary 
mission  would  be  accomplished,  and  the  Envoy 
ready  to  return.  An  impeachment  against  the 
President  could  hardly  be  hurried  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  leave  an  interval  of  four  months 
between  his  accusation  and  trial,  a  space  quite  suf 
ficient  for  recall  in-or  the  Chief  Justice.  And  as  to 

O 

flie  bias,  that  the  honour  and  emolument  attached 
to  the  office  of  Envoy  might  create  in  favour  of  the 
culprit  President,  that  could  not  be  very  powerful  5 
because  the  office  of  Envoy  must  cease,  before  the 
Chief  Justice  could  enter  on  his  functions  as  judge 
on  the  President;  and  Franklin  ought  to  know  by 
his  own  heart,  that  gratitude  for  past  services 
vor,.  ir.  z 
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would  have  but  very  little  weight  in  favour  of  the 
offender. 

There  is  one  objection  remaining,  which,  if  well 
founded,  is  really  of  a  serious  nature.  Franklin  po 
sitively  asserts,  that  the  appointment  of  the  Envoy 
Extraordinary  was  strongly  protested  against  by  a 
very  respectable  minority  of  the  Senate ;  and  not 
by  them  alone,  but  by  the  democratic  society  of 
Pennsylvania  also  !  That  this  respectable  minority 
should  coincide  in  sentiment  with  the  Pennsylvania 
democratic  society  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  that 
deserves  to  be  well  attended  to  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it 
has  had,  and  will  yet  have,  due  weight  with  the 
President. 

How  it  came  into  the  head  of  Franklin  to  intro 
duce  his  club  on  this  occasion,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine.  He  does  not  pretend,  I  hope,  that  there 
is  something  unconstitutional  here  also  ?  The  Con 
stitution  says,  that  the  President  shall  take  the  ad 
vice  of  the  Senate,  bvit  it  is  totally  silent  with  re 
spect  to  the  democratic  society  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mightily  "  alarming,"  indeed,  that  the  President 
should  not  consult  this  club  of  butchers,  tinkers, 
broken  hucksters,  and  transatlantic  traitors !  Had 
he  wanted  a  fellow  to  fell  an  ox  or  mend  a  kettle,  to 
bilk  his  creditors  or  blow  up  an  insurrection,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  address  himself  to  the  de 
mocratic  society  of  Pennsylvania  for  advice;  but 
to  ask  their  advice  in  the  appointment  of  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary  would  have  been  as  preposterous  as 
consulting  the  devil  in  the  choice  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel. 

I  have  now  answered,  and  I  hope  to  your  satis 
faction,  what  Franklin  calls  his  constitutional  ob 
jections  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jay  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  :  it  remains  for  me  to  take  notice  of 
one  of  a  more  personal  nature. , 

Franklin,  conscious  that  Mr.  Jay's  character  for 
wisdom  and  integrity  was  unimpeachable,  has  con 
jured 
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jured  up  against  him  an  opinion,  which  he  gave 
some  time  ago,  concerning  the  Western  Posts.     He 
says  :    "  After  the  declaration  made  by  John  Jay 
"  that  Great  Britain  was  justifiable  in  her  detention 
"  of  the  Western  Posts,  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
"  terest  and  peace  of  the  United  States  to  commit 
"  a  negotiation  to  him,  in  which  the  evacuation  of 
"  those  posts   ought  to  form   an   essential   part.'1 
This  unqualified  declaration,  cc  that  Great  Britain 
"  was  justifiable  in  her  detention  of  the  Western 
"  Posts,"  is  a  most  shameful  representation  of  Mr. 
Jay's  opinion  on  the  subject.     By  this  declaration 
Franklin   insinuates,   that  Mr.  Jay  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Great  Britain  would  be  justifiable 
in  her  detention  of  the  Western  Posts  for  ever  ; 
whereas  his  opinion  was,  that  she  was  justifiable  in 
detaining  those  Posts,   only  'till    the  stipulation  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  respect:  to  debts,    due  to 
British  subjects  from  some  of  the  States,  should  be 
fulfilled.     And  was  there  a  candid,  honest  man  in 
the  United  States  who  differed  in  opinion  from  Mr. 
Jay,  on  this  subject  ?  Very  few  I  believe,  except  it 
were   through    ignorance.      I  am  fully  convinced 
that  there  is  not,  at  this  time,  a  single  well  informed 
man  in  this  country,  who  is  not  satisfied,  that  Great 
Britain  was  justifiable  in  her  detention  of  the  Posts ; 
to  object  then,  to  Mr.  Jay  as  an  Envoy  Extraordi 
nary,   because  he  had  given  his  opinion  to  that  ef 
fect,  was  to  object  to  him   for  having  spoken  the 
truth,  like  an  independent,  honest  man  :  indeed,  the 
patriots  seem  to  look  on  honesty  as  a  natural  dis 
qualification,    and,    therefore,    their    objection    to 
Mr.  Jay   is   not  so  unaccountable  as  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

Must  not  those  people,  who  so  boldly  assured 
you,  that  John  Jay  would  betray  your  interests, 
'that  he  would  sell  the  Western  Posts,  &c.  have 
blushed  when  they  saw  that  a  surrender  of  these 
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Posts  was  the  first  thing  he  had  stipulated  for  ? 
No  ;  a  patriot's  skin  is  like  the  shield  of  a  Grecian 
hero ;  blood  cannot  penetrate  through  "  ten  bull 
hides." 

The  following  anecdote  will  at  once  prove  the 
injustice  of  charging  Mr.  Jay  with  a  wish  to 
abandon  the  Western  Posts  to  the  British,  and  con- 
lirm  the  prudence  of  the  President's  choice. 

"  From  here,"  says  Brissot,  "  we  went  to  New 
"  Rochelle.  This  place  will  always  be  celebrated 
"  for  having  given  birth  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
"  guished  men  of  the  American  revolution  ;  a  re- 
"  publican  remarkable  for  his  firmness  and  his 
"  coolness,  a  writer  eminent  for  his  nervous  style, 
"  and  his  close  logic,  Mr.  Jay." 

<£  At  the  time  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
"  Peace  of  1783,  M.  de  Vergennes.,  actuated  by 
"  secret  motives,  wished  to  engage  the  ambassadors 
61  of  Congress  to  confine  their  demands  to  the 
"  fisheries,  and  to  renounce  the  Western  Territory. 
"  The  minister  required  particularly,  that  the  inde- 
"  pendence  of  America  should  not  be  considered 
"  as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  but,  simply,  that  it 
"  should  be  conditional.  To  succeed  in  this  pro- 
cf  jedt,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  over  Jay  and  Adams. 
"  Mr.  Jay  declared  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  that  lit: 
u  would  sooner  lose  his  life  than  sign  such  a  treaty; 
"  that  the  Americans  fought  for  independence; 
"  that  they  would  never  lay  down  their  arms  'till 
"  it  should  be  fully  consecrated  ;  that  the  court  of 
"  France  had  recognized  it,  and  that  there  would 
"  be  a  contradiction  in  her  conduct,  if  she  deviated 
<c  from  that  point.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Mr. 
"  Jay  to  bring  M.  Adams  to  his  determination  ; 
"  and  M.  de  Vergennes  could  never  shake  his 
"  firmness." 

"  Mr.  Jay  was  equally  immoveable  by  all  the 
"  efforts  of  the   English   minister,   whom    M.  de 
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f(  Vergennes  had  gained  to  his  party.  Mr.  Jay 
"  proved  to  him,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
"  English  themselves,  that  the  Americans  should 
ff  be  independent,  and  not  in  a  situation  which 
"  would  render  them  dependant  on  their  ally.  He 
lf  converted  him  to  his  sentiment ;  for  his  reason- 
"  ing  determined  the  court  of  St.  James's.  When 
"  Mr.  Jay  passed  through  England  in  his  return 
"  to  America,  Lord  Shelburne  desired  to  see  him. 
"  Accused  by  the  nation  of  having  granted  too 
cc  much  to  the  Americans,  he  desired  to  know,  in 
"  case  he  had  persisted  not  to  accord  to  the  Ameri- 
fc  cans  the  Western  Territory,  if  they  would  have 
"  continued  the  war.  Mr.  Jay  answered,  that  he 
"  believed  they  would,  and  that  he  should  have 
"  advised  it." 

This  is  the  man  whom  the  patriots  accuse  of  in 
tentions  of  rendering  the  United  States  dependant 
on  Great  Britain,  and  of  abandoning  the  Western 
Posts  !  This  is  the  man,  who,  after  twenty  years 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  after  having  a 
second  time  ensured  its  happiness  and  prosperity,  is 
called  t(  a  slave,  a  coward,  a  traitor,"  and  is  burnt 
in  .effigy  for  having  "  bartered  its  liberty  for 
"  British  gold  !"  The  ingratitude  of  republics  and 
republicans  has  long  been  proverbial. 

2.  Franklin  would  have  the  President  impeached, 
for  having  appointed  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
Great  Britain  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  majo 
rity  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  <c  A  majority 
"  of  that  House,"  says  Franklin,  ^  were  in  favour 
"  of  dignified  and  energetic  measures;  they  spurn- 
"  ed  the  idea  of  a  patient  and  ignominious  submis- 
"  sion  to  robbery  and  outrage.  The  different  pro- 
<£  positions  of  Messrs.  Madison,  Clarke,  and  Day* 
/'•  ton  substantiate  this  assertion. — And  yet  the 
^  Executive  nominated  an  Envoy  Extraordinary 
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"  in  coincidence  with  the  minority,  apparently  to 
"  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  representatives  of  the 
"  people.  This  facl  is  serious  and  alarming." 
That  the  President  did  nominate,  and,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate,  appoint,  the  Envoy  Ex 
traordinary,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is,  at  least,  doubt 
ful,  because  no  such  question  could  be  agitated  in 
that  House  ;  but  that  he  would  have  been  justifia 
ble  in  so  doing  is  not  doubtful  at  all.  Your  Con 
stitution,  which  this  demagogue  affe&s  to  call  the 
palladium  of  your  liberty,  says,  that  the  President, 
with  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  &c.  and 
not  a  word  about  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Without  directly  denying  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Senate  in  the  appointment  of  an  En 
voy  Extraordinary,  Franklin  asserts  that  the  exer 
cise  of  that  authority  was  in  the  present  instance, 
interfering  with  the  dignified  and  energetic  mea 
sures  that  were  pending  in  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives.  If  the  Constitution  had  made  an  exception 
here,  if  it  had  provided  that  the  President  and 
Senate  should  not  appoint  an  Envoy,  but  that  their 
functions  should  be  suspended,  while  dignified  and 
energetic  measures,  were  pending  in  the  other 
House,  I  should  be  ready  to  confess,  that  the 
former  had  stepped  beyond  their  authority  ;  but  as 
the  Constitution  is  silent  on  this  subjecl,  I  cannot. 
It  was  possible,  indeed,  for  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives  to  fall  into  an  indelicate  interference  with 
the  Executive,  on  this  occasion,  and,  perhaps,  they 
did  so  ;  but  the  Executive  could  not  interfere  with 
them,  unless  they  had  first  begun  to  meddle  with  3. 
branch  of  authority,  which  the  Constitution  had 
forbidden  them  to  touch.  What  would  be  said  of 
the  President  and  Senate,  were  they  to  frame  a 
money  bill,  pass  it,  and  send  it  to  the  other  House? 

Just 
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Just  as  consonant  to  the  Constitution  is  it  for  that 
House  to  interfere  in  the  nomination,  or  appoint 
ment,  of  an  Envoy  to  a  foreign  court. 

Besides,  as  to  the  fact,  how  did  the  appointment 
of  the  Envoy  interfere  with  the  dignified  and  ener 
getic  measures  ?  They  were  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  presented  to  the  Senate, 
who  rejecled  them,  and  who  would  have  rejected 
them,  whether  the  Envoy  had  been  previously  ap 
pointed  or  not.  This  is  evident,  because  had  they 
intended  to  sanction  the  dignified  and  energetic 
measures,  they  would  not  have  appointed  the  En 
voy  ;  and  therefore,  by  delaying  the  appointment, 
'till  these  measures  were  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
nothing  could  have  been  gained  but  a  loss  of  time. 

Franklin  seems  to  triumph  in  proving,  that  the 
President  acted  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  1  have  already  observed 
that  that  House  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  appoint 
ment  in  question  ;  but,  even  suppose  they  had,  is 
the  Senate  nothing  ?  What  is  the  use  of  three 
branches  in  the  Constitution,  if  two  of  them  must 
ever  yield  to  the  will  of  a  third,  or  the  whim  of  a 
faction  ?  To  what  end  has  a  power  been  given  to 
the  Senate  to  reject  bills  sent  to  them  by  the  other 
House,  if  they  are  never  to  exercise  it,  unless  it 
should  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  the  democratiq 
clubs  ?  In  short,  why  is  there  a  senate  and  Presi 
dent  at  all  ?  And,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  your  countryman  Franklin,  that  these  two 
branches,  at  least,  are  useless.  "  If,"  says  he, 
Ci  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  were 
(c  to  decide  upon  treaties,  the  secrecy  in  relation  to 
"  them  would  be  more  tolerable."  After  this  sen 
tence,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  hear  him  censure 
the  administration  for  acting  unconstitutionally ; 
full  as  much  so,  as  it  is  to  hear  my  old  friend 
Priestley  rebuking  Tom  Paine. 

Z4  If 
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If  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
as  Franklin  is  pleased  to  call  them,  were  permitted 
to  decide  upon  treaties,  there  is  no  one  aft  of  au 
thority  that  they  would  not  soon  exercise  exclusive 
ly.  Very  soon  would  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
beconsecrated  into  one  heterogeneous  assembly  split 
up  into  committees  of  confiscation,  war,  and  mur 
der.  Very  soon  would  your  legislature  resemble 
that  of  your  sister  Republic,  where  every  crude  idea 
that  comes  athwart  the  brain  of  a  harlequin  legis 
lator,  becomes  a  law  in  the  space  of  five  mi 
nutes,  and  issues  forth  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  sovereign  people,  bearing  terror  and  devas 
tation  through  the  land.  You  may  thank  God  that 
your  Constitution  has  provided  against  a  legislative 
scourge  like  this.  It  is  this  prudent  provision  alone 
that  has  saved  you  from  the  dreadful  consequences, 
which  the  dignified  and  energetic  measures  of  the 
triumvirate,  Madison,  Clarke,  and  Dayton,  would 
most  inevitably  have  produced. 

After  having  censured  the  President  for  not  act 
ing  in  coincidence  with  the  sentiment  of  'the  majo 
rity  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Franklin  re 
turns  to  the  charge  by  censuring  him  for  acting  in 
coincidence  with  the  sentiment  of  the  minority  of 
the  same  House  ;  this  he  calls,  "  a  serious  and 
an  alarming  fact,"  just  as  if  it  was  not  an  unavoida 
ble  consequence  of  the  other.  But,  it  is  not  a  lit 
tle  extraordinary  to  hear  him  censure  the  President 
for  acting  in  coincidence  with  the  .minority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when,  a  few  pages  be 
fore,  he  censures  him  for  not  acting  in  coincidence 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  respectable  minority  of 
the  Senate  ?  Perhaps  the  epithet  respectable,  which 
Franklin  has  bestowed  on  his  minority  of  the  Se 
nate  (and  of  which,  I  suppose,  the  respectable  Mr. 
Jvlason  was  one),  renders  them  superior  to  the  ma 
jority, 
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jority,  and  if  so,  their  opinion  certainly  ought  to 
have  been  followed.  But,  the  truth  is,  I  believe, 
this  respectively  minority  of  the  Senate  were  in 
favour  of  those  dignified  and  energetic,  or  dra 
gooning,  plundering,  measures,  which  the  Presi 
dent  did  not  approve  of,  and  so  were  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  Franklin,  who  is  a  sort  of  war  trumpet, 
would  have  had  him  guided  by  the  minority  of  one 
House  and  the  majority  of  the  other. 

The  President's  having  acting  in  coincidence 
with  the  minority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  matter  of  acci 
dent  ;  for,  on  the  appointment  of  an  Envoy,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  take  cognizance  of  what 
was  passing  amongst  them  ;  but  as  to  his  acting  in 
coincidence  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  it  was 
a  duty  that  the  Constitution  imposed  on  him.  Ac 
cording  to  the  wish  of  Franklin,  the  President 
should  have  rejected  the  advice  of  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  which  the  Constitution  has  associated 
with  him  in  the  appointment  of  an  Envoy,  to  ad 
here  to  the  advice  of  another  branch,  to  which  the 
Constitution  has  allotted  no  participation  in  such 
appointments.  This  is  what  the  patriots  would  have 
called  acting  constitutionally. 

Not  content  with  accusing  the  President  of  act 
ing  unconstitutionally  in  nominating  an  Envoy  to 
Great  Britain,  Franklin  adds,  that  he  did  it  "  ap- 
"  parently  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  represen- 
"  tatives  of  the  people."  There  is  a  gopd  deal  of 
bitterness  in  this.  If,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  Franklin  means  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  .alone,  I  assent  to 
the  truth  cf  his  remark  :  nay,  I  will  go  fur- 
fher,  and  own,  that  I  am  fully  persuaded,  the 

President 
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President  did  appoint  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  on 
purpose  to  defeat  their  intentions.  But.  were  I  an 
American,  very  far  should  I  be  from  imputing  this 
to  him  as  a  crime  ;  for  had  he  not  defeated  their 
intentions,  you  would  by  this  time  have  been  ob 
jects  of  pity  rather  than  of  envy. 

There  was  no  person  of  the  least  discernment 
who  was  not  well  assured  that  the  object  of  your 
patriotic  members  of  Congress,  was  to  reduce  you 
to  the  necessity  of  making  a  common  cause  with 
the  French.  I  know  they  pretended,  that  they 
wished  to  preserve  peace.  With  this  desirable  ob 
ject  in  view  one  .proposed  laying  such  duties  on 
British  merchandise  and  ships,  as  would  go  nearly 
to  a  prohibition  ;  another  proposed  an  entire  prohi 
bition  ;  and  a  third,  in  order  to  preserve  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  proposed  seizing  all  debts  and 
funds,  the  property  of  British  subjects  !  These 
were  something  like  the  peace  measures  adopted  in 
1776,  and  had  there  been  a  second  independence 
to  gain,  no  good  wliig  could  have  objected  to  their 
being  revived  ;  but  this  gaining  of  independence  is 
a  game  of  hazard  that  no  nation  ever  ought  to  play 
but  once.  At  the  present  time,  it  would  be  an  ex 
ceedingly  silly  game  for  you  ;  you  have  every  thing 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  win. 

I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  these  gentle 
men's  motives  in  endeavouring  to  plunge  this  coun 
try  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  I  will  not  affect 
to  believe,  that  they  were  under  .the  influence  of 
foreign  gold,  though  I  believe  them  to  be  as  cor 
ruptible,  at  least,  as  Mr.  Jay.  Interested  conside 
rations  could  have  no  weight  with  them  ;  for,  they 
appear  to  have  lost  all  idea  of  private  as  well  as 
public  interest.  But  whatever  might  be  their  mo 
tives,  the  measures  they  proposed  were  fraught  with 
beggary,  ruin,  and  dishonour,  and  if  the  Presi 
dent, 
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dent,  by  his  nomination  of  the  Envoy  to  Great 
Britain,  contributed  to  their  being  rejected,  though 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives,,  he  is  entitled  to  the  blessing  of  every 
lover  of  this  country. 

3.  Franklin  would  have  the  President  impeached, 
for  his  reserve  towards  the  Senate  previous  to  Mr. 
Jay's  departure.  Franklin  says,  "the  advice  of  the 
"  Senate  was  not  taken  in  the  treaty  with  Great 
"  Britain."  By  this,  he  ought  to  mean,  that  the 
Senate  was  not  informed  of  the  particular  objects 
to  be  obtained  by  Mr.  Jay's  mission  ;  for,  if  he 
means  (which  is  possible)  that  their  advice  was  not 
taken  on  the  subject  of  the  mission  itself,  and  of  the 
person  to  be  employed  on  it,  he  wishes  to  impose 
on  the  unwary  what  he  knows  to  be  untrue.  On 
these  subjects  their  advice  was  taken,  and  any  fur 
ther  it  was  not  necessary,  either  in  a  constitutional 
or  prudential  point  of  view. 

"  By  the  Constitution,"  says  Franklin,  "alltrea- 
<c  ties  are  to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
(C  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  term  advice  has  a 
"  natural  and  obvious  reference  to  the  negotiation  ; 
"  that  no  negotiation  shall  be  entered  into  but  with 
"  the  advice  of  the  Senate."  Before  I  take  the  li 
berty  of  contradicting  our  demagogues  here, 'give 
me  leave  to  make  him  contradict  himself.  "  The 
6i  President,"  says  he,  in  another  place,  "  has  pow- 
'*  er  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Se- 
€(  nate  to  conclude  treaties  ; — that  is,  the  Senate 
"  has  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  any  treaty  ne- 
"  gotiated  by  the  President  ;  but  this  power  has 
u  not  gone  to  prevent  him  from  opening  a  negotia- 
tf  tion  with  any  nation  he  thought  proper."  This 
patriot  was  determined  no  one  should  triumph  in 
confuting  it.  A  disputant  that  thus  contradicts 
himself  point  blank  without  any  kind  of  ceremony 
or  aoology,  sets  his  adversary  at  defiance. 

Reversing 
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Reserving  myself  till   by  and  by  to  account  for 
these  contradictory  expositions  of  the  same  text,  I 
am  ready  to  allow,  that  the   latter  of  them  exactly 
meets    my   sentiments  ;   that   is,   that  the   share   of 
power,  ir>  making  treaties,  allotted    to  the   Senate, 
does  not  go  to  prevent   the  President  from  opening 
a  negotiation  with  any  nation  he  may  think  proper. 
This  is  so  clearly  pointed   out  by  the  Constitution, 
that  one    is  astonished   to  hear   it   controverted  by 
persons    capable    of    reading.     u  He    shall,"    says 
that   instrument,    "  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
"  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  trea- 
-  "  ties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present 
"  concur :  and,  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
"  the   advice   of  the   Senate,  shall  appoint  ambas- 
i£  sadors,"  &c.  And  yet  Franklin,  in  one  place,  in 
sists  that  the  term  advice  has  a  natural  and  obvious 
reference  to  the  negotiation  only  ;  "  for,"  says  he, 
"  it  would  be  the  extremity  of  absurdity  to  say,  that 
li  advice  was  necessary  after  the  thing  was  done." 
Whether  he  has   wilfully,    or    through  ignorance, 
confounded  the  making  of  a  treaty  with  the  form 
ing  a    treaty,    is   to    me   a  matter  of    uncertainty 
(for    he     possesses     qualities     that    render     either 
probable)    but   that    he    has    confounded   them    is 
a  clear  case.     A  treaty  is  not  made  till  it  be  ratified, 
and,  therefore,  presenting  it  to  the  Senate  for  their 
consideration,  before  it   be   ratified,  is   not  taking 
their  advice  after  the  thing   is    done.     It  is  taking 
their  advice  before  it  is  done  ;  but  not,  as  he  seems 
to  think  ought  to  be  the  case,  before  if.   is  begun. 
The  natural  and  obvious    sense,  and,    indeed,    the 
only    sense  of  the  clause   of  the   Constitution  just 
quoted,  is,  in  my  opinion,    that  the  Senate  is  to  be 
consulted  in  making  treaties,  but  not  in  opening  ne 


gotiations. 


Franklin  has  had  the  ingenuity  to  give  to  the  words 
advice  and  consent  an  application,  that  most  cer 
tainly  never  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
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framed  the  Constitution.     Can  he  be  serious  in  con- 
lining  advice  to  what  precedes  the  negotiation,  and 
consent  to  what  follows  it  ?     If  this  were  correct, 
the  Senate  ought  never  to  give  their  consent  to  a  ne 
gotiation,  nor  their  advice  concerning  a  ratification. 
To  me  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  is  extremely 
clear,  as  to  this  point.     The  words  advice  and  con 
sent  have  both  a  reference  to  what  follows  the  nego 
tiation  ;  and  this  will  fully  appear,    if  their  import 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  above  clause  be  well  weigh 
ed.     "  The  President  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and 
"  with   the  advice  and   consent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
"  point  ambassadors,"   &c.     Now,  if  advice  in  the 
making  of  treaties,  has  a  natural   and  obvious  refe 
rence   to   negotiation  ;    so,    in   the,  appointment  of 
ambassadors,   it  must  have   reference  to  nomination. 
1  leave   any  one  to  judge  how  nonsensical  it  would 
have  been  to  authorize  the  Senate  to  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  a   person,   whose    nomination  they 
had   before  advised  ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  more 
so  than  to  give  them  the  power  of  consenting  to  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  formed  by  their  advice. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  slandering  the  Constitution, 
to  suppose  that  it  contained  any  thing  approaching 
so  near  to  the  anarchical,  as  to  subject  the  particular 
objects  of  a  negotiation  to  an  assembly,  not  obliged 
to  secrecy,  before  the  negotiation  is  opened.  Were 
this  ever  to  be  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conclude  any  treaty  of  mo 
ment,  or,  at  least,  to  conclude  it  with  advantage. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  threatened  rupture 
with  Great  Britain  had  rendered  it  necessary  for  you 
to  form  a  close  alliance  with  some  power  in  Eu 
rope,  and  that  the  President  had  been  obliged  to 
make  known  every  stipulation  to  be  made  on  your 
part,  before  the  departure  of  the  Envoy  ;  can  you 
believe  that,  with  sucli  a  person  as  Mr.  Mason  in 

the 
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the  Senate  (and,  from  the  degeneracy  of  human 
nature,  you  ought  to  expect  that  there  ever  will 
be  some  such  in  it),  the  affair  would  have  been  kept 
secret,  till  concluded  ?  or  even  till  it  was  begun  ? 
No  :  F1I  be  hanged  if  it  would.  It  would  have  been 
known  in  London  long  before  the  Envoy's  arrival 
in  Europe,  and  you  would  have  had  an  English 
fleet  upon  your  coast,  before  he  could  possibly 
have  fulfilled  his  mission. 

Among  thirty  persons  there  must  ever  be  a  dif 
ference  in  opinion,  there  must  ever  be  a  majority 
and  a  minority,  and  a  recent,  a  very  recent,  exam 
ple  ought  to  convince  you,  that  a  person  of  a  facti 
ous  disposition,  who  has  the  mortification  to  find 
his  scheme  disconcerted,  to  find  himself  lurched 
in  a  minority,  will  go  above  half  way  to  hell  to 
frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  majority.  It  was 
therefore,  wise  in  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 
give  the  President  a  power  to  treat  without  previ 
ously  consulting  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
objects  to  be  obtained  by  the  treaty. 

4.  The  President  ought  to  be  impeached,  ac 
cording  to  Franklin,  for  his  reserve  towards  the 
people. 

When  ignorance  or  factiousness,  or  both  toge 
ther,  have  led  a  man  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  and 
candour,  they  never  let  him  go,  till  they  have 
plunged  him  into  an  abyss  of  absurdity.  Thus  has 
it  happened  to  Franklin.  After  having  persuaded 
himself  that  the  President  ought  to  withhold  nothing 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  other  branches  of  the  le 
gislature,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  pursue  the  error, 
till  he  found,  that,  "  to  withhold  the  contents  of 
"  a  treaty  from  the  people,  till  it  was  ratified,  in- 
"  dicated  a  contempt  for  public  opinion,  and  a 
"  monarchical  supremacy.'* 

He  says  that  Republics  ought  to  have  no  secrets, 

and 
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and  adds,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine,  "  the  se- 
"  crets  of  courts,  like  those  of  individuals,  ar  al- 
"  ways  their  defedls."  I  do  not  know  whether 
Franklin  has  strengthened  his  position  or  not,  in 
your  opinion,  by  bringing  to  his  aid  a  maxim  of  the 
old  broken  exciseman  Paine  ;  in  my  opinion,  he  has 
weakened  it  by  such  an  auxiliary.  Paine,  if  I 
mistake  not,  was  one  of  the  half  dozen  of  Lycur- 
guses  who  framed  that  Constitution  of  your  sister 
Republic,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Constitu 
tion  of  17()3,  and  which  the  gaunt  Parisians  ima 
gine  will  shower  down  bread  amongst  them,  like 
rnanna  from  heaven.  When  this  Constitution  be 
gins  to  operate,  there  will,  undoubtedly,  be  no  such 
thing  as  secrecy  in  the  happy  country  which  is  to 
be  governed  by  it  ;  but  it  will  be  prudent  in  you  to 
wait,  till  you  see  its  effects,  before  you  act  upon 
its  principles ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  as  you  enjoy 
peace  and  prosperity  under  your  present  half-English 
Constitution,  it  will  be  right  to  guard  it  as  much 
as  possible  against  the  attacks  of  the  modern  pa 
triots- 

"  In  the  compact,"  says  Franklin,  "  entered  into 
if  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  certain  con- 
f  cessionswere  made  by  them,  and  these  concessions 
"  are  specified  in  the  Constitution  ;  but,  have  they 
"  conceded  a  right  to  an  acquaintance  with  their 
f  own  affairs  ?"  Yes,  if  his  question  applies,  as  it 
evidently  does  to  the  terms  of  an  un ratified  treaty, 
the  people  have  conceded  a  right  to  an  acquaint 
ance  with  their  own  affairs ;  for,  in  the  right 
of  making  treaties  is  necessarily  included  the 
right  of  observing  a  prudent  secrecy  concerning 
them,  and,  as  the  former  is  expressly  conceded  to 
the  President  and  the  Senate,  so  is  the  latter.  The 
people  have  conceded  the  right  of  making  treaties, 
and  the  concession  is  unconditional  ;  they  have^ 
made  it  without  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
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of  demanding  their  promulgation,  before  they  be 
come  the  law  of  the  land  ;  without  reserving  to' 
themselves  the  right  of  advising,  disputing,  and 
caballing  about  their  contents,  before  they  arc 
known,  or  of  tormenting  and  reviling  the  Execu 
tive,  and  burning  the  negotiation  in  effigy,  when 
their  contents  are  known. 

But,  would  not  Franklin  be  very  far  from  being 
content  with  the  people's  having  this  knowledge  of 
their  own    affairs  ?     Would  he  be  willing  to   stop 
here  ?  No.     "  Where  the  people,"   says  he,   "  are 
"  virtually,  and    not    nominally,    the   sovereign, 
*c  the   magistrates  participate,  but  do  not  monopo- 
"  lize  the  supremacy."     As  he  applies  this  to  the 
treaty,  it    is   evidently   his   wish  to  persuade  you, 
that  somebody  else,  besides  those  who  now  make 
treaties,  ought  to  participate  therein,  and  who  this 
somebody  is,  he    takes  care   to   inform  you  in  the 
next    sentence.     "  If  the  people,"    he  continues, 
tc  have  the  right  and  capacity  to  govern  themselves, 
"  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
"  own    affairs  ;   if  they  are    not,   a  republican  go- 
"  vernment   is  wholly  unfitted    to  them,    for    this 
"  form  of  government   is    founded  upon   the    pre- 
"  sumption  that  they  possess  such  a  capacity.    The 
"  people  being  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  our  go- 
"  vernment,  they  have  the  same  right  to  a  know- 
"  ledge  of  the  affairs  of  a  state  as  a  Monarch,  and 
"  every  restraint  upon  this  knowledge  is  an  abridge  - 
ef  ment  of  their  rights."     Now,  without  descanting 
upon  the    superabundant  silliness  of  this  passage  ; 
without  insisting   on   the   absurdity   of  a  govern 
ment's  being  founded  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
people  are  capable -of  governing  themselves ;   with 
out  inquiring  what    is  meant  by  the  legitimate  so 
vereign  of  a  government,  I   shall  come  at  once  to1 
Franklin's   republican  Monarch.    It  is  well  known, 
that  a  Monarch  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  the 

great 
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great  affairs  of  state,  and  if  the  people  in  a  repub 
lic  ought  to  have  the  same  sway,  a  treaty  could  not 
only  never  be  ratified,  but  it  never  could  be  ne 
gotiated,  without  their  advice  being  previously 
taken,  and  their  consent  obtained.  Franklin's 
great  fault,  as  a  writer,  is,  want  of  memory.  Must 
it  not  shock  the  reader  to  hear  him  give  to  his  So 
vereign  people  exadlly  the  same  rights  as  those  ex 
ercised  by  a  Monarch  when,  in  the  very  same  page, 
he  affirms,  that,  "  to  naturalize  the  practices  of 
"  monarchies  in  a  republic  is  a  dereliction  of  every 
"  just  principle*" 

To  establish  the  principle  that  the  sovereign  peo 
ple  ought  to  take   an  active  part  in   the  making  of 
treaties  appears  to  be   the  real  object  of  Franklin, 
while  he  is  talking  about  their  being  acquainted  with 
their  own    affairs.     "  To  connect,"  says  he,   "  the 
"  secrecy  of  a  divan  with  the  formation  of  a  treaty 
"  is  to  double   the    insecurity  of  committing  the 
"  trust  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  for  a  treaty 
"  may  be  made  to    barter   away  our  essential  inte- 
<f  rests,  and  the    people  may  remain    ignorant  of 
"  it,  till  it  is  too  late  for  a  remedy."     His  mean 
ing  here  is  by  no  means  equivocal.    If  it  be  insecure 
to  commit  the  trust  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people, 
it  ought  to   remain  in  their  hands  :    if  the  people 
have  the  right  to  apply  a  remedy,  they  must  have 
the  right  of  prevention  also,  which  is  much  better. 
And,  indeed,  this  is  a  self-evident  conclusion  ;  for, 
it  would  be   mere  nonsense  to  pretend,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  be  informed  of  all  the  secrets  of  a 
negotiation,  without  having  a  right  to  break  it  off. 
If  they  have  not  aright  to  prevent  a  treaty's  going 
into  effect,  where  would  lie  the  advantage  cf  hav 
ing  it  communicated   to  them  previous  to  its  ratifi 
cation  ?     What  satisfaction  could  they  derive  from 
being  tantalized  with  a  view  of  dangers,  that  they 
could  not  avoid, 

VOL.  u,  A  a  Franklin 
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franklin  has  been  pleased  to  say  something  about 
concessions  made  by  the  people  ;  but,  according 
to  his  subsequent  account  of  the  matter,  I  cannot 
perceive  that  they  have  made  any  at  all.  For  where 
is  the  use  of  their  having  said  to  the  President  and 
Senate,  C£  you  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  making 
<c  treaties,"  if  they  are  to  make  them  themselves  ? 
If,  notwithstanding  their  having  conceded  the  pow 
er  of  making  treaties  to  the  President  and  Senate, 

O 

they  still  retain  that  power,  the  same  will  hold  good 
with  respect  to  every  other  power  they  have  con- 
conceded  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  then  what  con 
cession  have  they  made  ?  None  at  all  ;  with  their 
capacity  to  govern,  they  still  retain  all  their  go 
verning  powers,  and  every  nation  that  would  treat 
with  the  United  States,  ought  to  address  itself  to 
his  multifarious  and  many-headed  Majesty,  the 
people. 

5.  Franklin  would  advise  the  impeachment  of 
the  President,  for  having  evaded  a  new  treaty  with 
France,  while  he  courted  one  with  Great  Britain. 

This  is  the  great  offence  ;  to  bring  this  home  to 
the  President  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of 
Franklin,  who  is  affedted  by  nothing  that  does  not 
concern  the  French  Republic.. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  "  Letters  of  Frank 
lin."  Whoever  reads  these  letters  with  the  smallest 
attention,  must  perceive,  that  they  are,  originally. 
a,  French  production.  Every  one  of  them  ends 
with  an  address  to  the  passions  of  the  sovereign- 
people.  These  declamatory  parts  betray  their  ori 
gin  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  the  rest  of  the 
performance.  Here  we  see  every  where  a  close  and 
servile  imitation  of  the  illiterate  new  fangled  jar 
gon  of  the  French  Convention,  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  insolence,  servility,  vaunting,  and  la 
mentation.  The  author,-  or  rather  translator,  is  easily 
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guessed  at,  if  you  pay  attention  to  his  affectionate 
expressions  towards  citizen  Genet.  He  calls  Mr. 
Jay  the  "  libeller  of  citizen  Genet ;"  and  great  part 
of  his  malice  against  that  gentleman  seems  to  have 
no  other  foundation.  In  short,  I  am  fully  persuad 
ed,  that  this  Franklin  is  the  same  personage  who 
rendered  himself  so  extremely  odious  in  the  diplo 
matic  dispute  between  citizen  Genet  and  your  go 
vernment.* 

The  quarter  too,  from  whence  these  letters  issued, 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  their  history. 
They  were  first  published  in  a  paper  famous  for 
its  antifederal  principles.'  The  printer,  who  is  also 
a  Colonel,  -}*  went  to  France  in  J7Q2,  to  combat, 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  against  the 
satellites  of  the  combined  despots.;  and  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  in  17Q3,  about  the  time  that  citi 
zen  Genet  arrived  there.  What  rank  this  Colonel 
and  Printer  bore  in  the  armies  of  your  sister  Repub 
lic,  or  whether  he  be  still  in  her  service,  I  know 
not ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  his 
zeal  in  her  cause,  in  "  the  cause  of  the  human, 
<e  race,"  should  have  prompted  him  to  serve  her 
in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  Flanders  ;  the  Colonel 
might  do  as  much  execution  with  his  printer's  balls 
as  with  his  cannon  balls  ;  perhaps  more  5  and  (which 
is  a  circumstance  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked) 
the  former  are  employed  with  less  danger  than  the 
latter. 

Now,  with  this  key,  you  will  be  able  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  many  expressions  and  passeges  of 
Franklin,  which,  without  it,  must  appear  totally  in 
comprehensible. 

*  The  vile  Dallas,  Secretary,   of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
f  Kleazer  Oswald,  an  infamous  Whig, 
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"  We  have,"  says  Franklin,  "  treated  the  ovcr- 
"  tures  of  France  for  a  treaty,  with  neglect.  The 
"  nation  that  has  barbarously  insulted  us,  and  plun- 
"  dered  us,  we  have  courted,  meanly  courted,  and 
"  the  nation  on  whom  our  political  existence  de- 
<f  pencls,  and  who  has  treated  us  with  affection.,  we 
"  have  treated  with  indifference  bordering  on  con- 
"  tempt.  Citizen  Genet  was  empowered  to  pro- 
"  pose  a  treaty  with  us  on  liberal  principles,  such 
"  as  might  strengthen  the  bonds  of  good  will  which 
"  unite  the  two  nations."  How  your  government 
has  courted  Great  Britain,  how  your  political  ex 
istence  depends  on  Franc*,  and  how  she  has  treated 
you  with  affection,  we  have  already  seen  ;  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  see  what  were  the  "  liberal  prin- 
f<  ciples,"  which  citizen  Genet  was  authorized  to 
treat  upon,  and  whether  it  was  prudent  on  your  part, 
to  refuse  to  treat  upon  those  u  liberal  principles," 
or  not. 

But,  previously,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
let  these  "  liberal  principles"  be  what  they  might, 
the  President's  conduct  in  refusing  or  evading  to 
treat  on  them  could  amount  to  no  more  than  im 
prudence.  The  President,  I  agree,  has  power  to 
open  negociations  with  any  nation  he  thinks  proper, 
andthen,  saysFranklin,  "  Why  did  he  not  treat  with' 
citizen  Genet  ?"  To  which  I  answer,  that  the 
Constitution,  in  authorizing  the  President  to  open 
negotiations  with  any  nation  whom  he  thinks  pro 
per  to  treat  with$  has  not  obliged  him  to  open  ne 
gotiations  with  every  nation  that  thinks  proper  to 
treat  with  him.  It  has  not  obliged  him  to  open 
negotiations  with  a  nation  so  circumstanced  as  not 
to  be  depended  on  for  the  value  of  a  cargo  of  flour, 
with  a  nation  in  jeopardy,  with  an  assembly  who 
had  declared  themselves  a  committee  of  insurrection 
against  every  government  on  earth  not  founded  on 
their  principles,  with  an  Executive  Council  com 
posed 
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posed  of  half  a  dozen  unjiappy  wretches,  who  were 
all  either  publicly  executed  or  outlawed,  before  the 
treaty  with  them  could  have  been  ratified  ;  no  ;  the 
Constitution  has  obliged  him  to  nothing  of  this  sort, 
if  it  had,  Tarn  sure  he  never  would  have  accepted 
the  post  of  President.  The  Constitution  has  left 
it  entirely  to  his  own  prudence  to  make  or  to  avoid 
treaties  ;  whether  he  has  on  the  present  occasion, 
made  a  good  use  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  or  not, 
we  shall  now  see. 

As  a  preliminary  I  must  observe,  that  the  Pre 
sident's  proclamation  of  Neutrality  was  received  by 
you  all,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  with  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  approbation.  If  then,  the 
treaty  proposed  by  citizen  Genet  went  diredlly  to 
render  that  proclamation  nugatory,  or  to  make  it  a 
masque  to  cover  the  hostilities  qf  such  Americans  as 
chose  to  make  war  upon  the  enemies  of  France, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  approve  of  the  President's 
condudt  in  avoiding  to  treat  with  citizen  Genet,  or 
expose  yourself  to  a  charge  of  the  most  palpable 
inconsistency. 

Soon  after  the  citizen's  arrival  at  Philadelphia, 
he  announced  to  the  President,  through  the  Secre 
tary  of  State,  that  he  was  authorized  to  open  a  ne 
gotiation  with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  not  room  to  give  you  his  letter  at  length 
here.  It  was  one  of  those  fanfaronnades  for  which 
the  French  Republicans  a-re  so  famous,  and  for 
which  any  man,  supposed  to  be  in  his  senses,  would 
deserve  a  a  good  kicking. — I  will  give  it  a  place  ; 
it  is  a  diplomatic  curiosity  that  merits  to  be  pre 
served. 

"  SIR, 

"  Srngle  against  innumerable  hordes  of  tyrants 

"  and   slaves,  who  menace  her  rising  liberty,  the 

A  a  3  "  French 
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"  French  nation  would  have  a  right  to  reclaim  the 
€i  obligations  imposed  on  the  United  States,  by  the 
*  treaties  she  has  contracted  with  them,  and  which 
'-  she  has  cemented  with  her  blood  ;  but  strong  in 
*:  the  greatness  of  her  means,  and  of  the  power  of  her 
f-  principles,  not  less  redoubtable  to  her  enemies, 
"  than  the  victorious  arm  which  she  opposes  to 
cc  their  rage,  she  comes,  in  the  very  time,  when 
"  the  emissaries  of  our  common  enemies  are  mak- 
"  ing  useless  efforts  to  neuturalize  the  gratitude, 
"  to  damp  the  zeal,  to  weaken  or  cloud  the  view 
C(  of  your  fellow  citizens  ;  she  comes,  I  say,  that 
"  generous  nation,  that  faithful  friend,  to  labour 
"  still  to  increase  the  prosperity  and  add  to  the 
"  happiness  which  she  is  pleased  to  see  them  enjoy." 
"  The  obstacles  raised,  with  intentions  hostile  to 
"  liberty,  by  the  perfidious  ministers  of  despotism  ; 
<e  the  obstacles  whose  object  was  to  stop  the  rapid 
<(  progress  of  the  commerce  of  the  Americans,  and 
"  the  extension  of  their  principles,  exist  no  more. 
<c  The  French  Republic,  seeing  in  them  brothers, 
"  has  opened  to  them,  by  the  decrees  now  en^ 
"  closed,  all  her  ports  in  the  two  worlds  ;  has 
"  granted  them  all  the  favours  her  own  citizens 
"  enjoy  in  her  vast  possessions  ;  has  invited  them 
<e  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  her  navigation, 
"  in  granting  to  their  vessels  the  same  rights 
"  as  to  her  own  ;  and  has  charged  me  to  propose 
'*  to  your  government,  to  establish  a  true  family 
"  compact,  that  is,  in  a  national  compact,  the  li- 
"  beral  and  fraternal  basis  on  which  she  wishes  to 
"  see  raised  the  commercial  and  political  system  of 
"  two  people,  all  whose  interests  are  confounded.'* 
"  I  am  invested,  Sir,  with  the  power  necessary 
to  undertake  this  important  negotiation,  of  which 
the  sad  annals  of  humanity  offered  no  example 
before  the  brillant  aera  at  length  opening  on  it.'* 

This 
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This  letter  admits  of  half  a  dozen  interpreta 
tions.  One  would  imagine  by  its  outset  that  the 
French  convention  was  graciously  pleased  to  suffer 
you  to  remain  in  peace,  "  notwithstanding  she  had 
<<f  a  right  to  reclaim  the  obligations  imposed  on  the 
<c  United  States,  and  which  she  had  cemented  with 
"  her  blood  ;"  but,  what  follows  seems  to  overturn 
this  supposition;  for  the  Citizen  declares  that  "  the 
"  emissaires  of  your  common  enemies  were  making 
Cf  useless  efforts  to  neutralize  the  gratitude,  and  to 
"  damp  the  zeal  of  your  fellow  citizens,"  &c.  Citi 
zen  Genet  arrived  soon  after  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  issued  and  he  took  the  earliest  op 
portunity  of  declaring,  that  useless  efforts  had  been 
made  to  neutralize  the  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of 
America  ;  and  yet  Franklin  and  all  the  other  stipen 
diaries  of  France  assert,  that  "  France,  with  a 
"  magnanimity  which  she  alone  seems  susceptible 
"  of,  has  not  urged  the  fulfilment  of  her  treaty 
"  with  you  ;  but  that,  she  has  expressed  her  wish, 
"  and  her  conduct  has  proved  it,  that  you  should 
"  remain  in  peace.'* 

We  will  allow  that  Citizen  Genet's  letter  might 
mean,  that  France  wished  you  to  remain  in  peace 
(for  it  may  be  made  to  mean  any  thing),  yet  that 
letter  is  not  the  document  to  \vhich  you  are  to  look, 
to  know  the  gracious  intentions  of  your  Sister  Re 
public.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Citizen  came 
forward  with  his  republican  fanfaronnade  to  propose 
negotiations ;  he  carried  in  his  pocket  certain  ins^ 
tractions  according  to  which  the  proposed  treaty 
was  to  be  formed,  and  from  which  he  could  not 
depart.  By  the  extrads  that  I  am  going  to  make 
from  those  instructions,  it  will  appear  to  every  one 
of  you,  who  is  not  so  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
French  as  to  be  incapable  of  conviction,  that  the 
new  treaty  was  to  accord  you  no  advantages,  of 
which  your  participation  in  the  war  was  not  to  be 
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the  price,  and  that  Citizen  Genet  was  to  plunge 
you  into  a  war,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  your 
government,  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  France 
at  the  expense  of  your  prosperity,  and  even  your 
very  existence  as  a  nation. 

, Citizen  Genet,  though  abundantly  assuming 
and  insolent,  though  uniting  the  levity  of  a  French 
man  to  the  boorishness  of  a  Calmuc,  though  de 
serving  of  much  censure  from  your  government, 
has,  however,  been  loaded  with  a  great  deal  of 
unmerited  odium  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  man  acted  in  full  conformity  to  his 
instructions  in  all  his  attacks  on  your  indepen 
dence,  and,  therefore,  his  conduct  is  to  be  attri 
buted  to  the  Governement  of  France,  or  the  so 
vereign  people  of  that  happy  Republic,  and  not  to 
the  poor  Citizen  himself.  He  was  a  mere  machine 
•in  the  business,  and  his  not  being  ordered  home  to 
answer  for  his  conduct,  is  a  strong  presumptive 
proof,  that  the  sovereigns  of  France  approved  of 
it,  without  daring  to  avow  it  openly.  I  say  without 
daring  to  avow  it ;  because,  though  you  could  not 
ha\re  directly  chastised  them,  yet  they  wanted  your 
flour3  and  it  is  well  known,  that  empty  cupboards 
are  no  less  formidable  than  great  guns. 

Now  for  the  Citizen's  instructions. 

"  Struck  with  the  grandeur  and  importance  of 
<c  this  negotiation,  the  Executive  Council  pres- 
"  cribed  to  Citizen  Genet,,  to  exert  himself  to 
"  strengthen  the  Americans  in  the  principles  which 
"  led  them  to  unite  themselves  to  France : — The 
"  Executive  Council  are  disposed  to  set  on  foot  q, 
<f  negotiation  upon  those  foundations,  and  they  do 
"  not  know  but  that  such  a  treaty  admits  a  latitude 
"  still  more  extensive  in  becoming  a  national  agree- 
"  ment,  in  which  two  great  people  shall  suspend 
"  their  commercial  and  political  interests  to  be- 
'*  friend  the  empire  of  liberty,  wherever  it  can  be 
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"  embraced,  and  punish  those  powers  who  still 
"  keep  up  an  exclusive  colonial  and  commercial 
"  system,  by  declaring  that  their  vessels  shall 
"  not  be  received  in  the  ports  of  the  contract- 
"  ing  parties*.  Such  a  pact,  which  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  France  will  support  with  all  the  energy 
(C  which  distinguishes  them,  will  quickly  contribute 
"  to  the  general  emancipation  of  the  New  World. 
"  It  is  to  convince  the  Americans  of  the  practica- 
"  bility  of  this  that  Citizen  Genet  must  direct  all 
"  his  attention  :  for,  besides  the  advantages  which 
*c  humanity  (humanity  !  !)  will  draw  from  the  suc- 
"  cess  of  such  a  negotiation,  we  have  at  this  mo- 
"  ment  a  particular  interest  in  taking  steps  to  aft 
"  efficaciously  against  England  and  Spain,  if,  as 
"  every  thing  announces,  these  powers  attack  us. 
"  — And  in  this  situation  of  affairs  we  ought  to 
"  excite,  by  all  possible  means,  the  zeal  of  the 
"  Americans-^-. — The  Executive  Council  has  room 
"  to  believe  that  the  consideration  of  their  own 
"  independence  depending  on  our  success,  added 
"  to  the  great  commercial  advantages  which  we  are 
"  disposed  to  concede  to  the  United  States,  will 
"  determine  their  government  to  adhere  to  all  that 
"  Citizen  Genet  shall  propose  to  them  on  our  part. 
"  As  it  is  possible,  however,  that  they  may  adopt  a 
"  timid  and  wavering  conduct,  the  Executive 
"  Council  charges  him,  in  expectation  that  the 
((  American  government  will  finally  determine  to 
"  make  a  common  cause  with  us,  to  take  such 
(i  steps  as  will  appear  to  him  exigencies  may  re- 
"  quire,  to  serve  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  free- 


*  Here  we  see  the  ground  work  of  the  resolutions  of  Citizens 
Madison  and  Clarke. 

f  The  Citizen  was  to  excite  the  Americans,  and   convince 
the  Americans,  and  not  the  American  government. 
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"  dom  of  the  people*. — Citizen  Genet  is  to  pre- 
<c  vent  all  equipments  in  the  American  ports,  un- 
"  less  upon  account  of  the  French  nation.  He 
"  will  take  care  to  explain  himself  upon  this  object 
"  with  the  dignity  and  energy  of  the  representative 
"  of  a  great-f  people,  who  in  faithfully  fulfilling 
"  their  engagements  know  how  to  make,  (ah  ! 
<c  make  !),  to  make  their  rights  respected. — The 
<c  guarantee  of  the  West  India  islands  is  to  form 
tf  an  essential  clause  in  the  new  treaty.  Citizen 
**  Genet  will  sound  early  the  disposition  of  the 
u  American  government,  and  make  this  a  condi- 
"  tion,  sine  qua  non,  of  their  free  commerce  to 
"  the  West  Indies,  so  essential  to  the  United  states. 
"  —The  minister  of  the  marine  department  will 
cc  transmit  to  him  a  certain  number  of  blank  let- 
u  tres  of  marque,  which  he  will  deliver  to  such 
"  French  and  American  owners  as  shall  apply  for 
"  the  same.  The  minister  at  war  shall  likewise 
<c  deliver  to  Citizen  Genet,  officers'  commissions 
"  in  blank  for  several  grades  (ranks)  in  the  ar- 
«<  my."*. 

Now  was  your  taking  part  in  the  war,  that  your 
Sister  is  carrying  on  for  the  good  of  the  human 
race,  to  be  the  price  of  a  treaty  with  her,  or  was 
it  not  ? — The  President,  then,  has  not  only  acted 
consistently  with  his  duty  in  avoiding  it,  but  consis 
tently  also  with  your  sentiments,  already  decidedly 
expressed  by  your  approbation  of  his  proclamation 
of  neutrality. 


*  What  people  ?  If  the  American  people  are  not  meant 
here,  the  passage  has  no  meaning  at  all. 

f  This  is  republican  modesty! 

J  Under  some  of  these  commissions,  certain  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  made  an  irruption  into  the  Spanish  Settle 
ments,  which  must  end  in  an  indemnity,  to  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  or  in  a  war  "with  Spain. 

But 
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But,  say  the  Patriots,  we  could   forgive  him  for 
not  treating  with  France,  if  he  had  not  treated  with 
Great  Britain.     He  treated  with   her  while  he  re 
fused  to  treat  with  our  French  brethren.     But,  for 
this  accusation   to  have  any  weight  with  even  the 
friends  of  France,  it  ought  to  be  proved  that  the 
treaty  negotiated  with   Great  Britain,  bears  some 
resemblance,  at  least,  to  the  one  proposed  by  Citi 
zen  Genet.     Can  this  be  done  ?  Has  the  President 
stipulated  with  Great  Britain  to  suspend  your  com- 
"  mercial  and  political  interests  in  order  to  befriend 
u  the  empire  of  liberty,  wherever  it  can  be  em- 
"  braced  ?"      Has    he    promised    that    you   shall 
"  contribute  to  the  general  emancipation  of  the 
"  New  World  ?"    Has  Great  Britain  asked  you  to 
assist  her  in  the  war  ?  Are  you  to  make  a  "  com- 
u  mon   cause   with    her  ?"    Has   she    made   your 
"  guarantee  of  her  islands  an  essential  clause  in 
"  the  treaty,  and  a  sine  qua  non  of  your  free  com- 
"  merce  with  them  ?"  Where,  then,  is  the  likeness 
between  the  two  treaties?  And  if  there  be  none,  by 
what  sort  of  patriotic  reasoning  do  they  prove  that 
the  President,   because  he  had  refused  to  treat  with 
France,    ought   not   to    have   treated  with    Great 
Britain  ?  This,  however,  appears  to  be  the  heaviest 
charge  against  him.     "  So  bold  an   attack,"   says 
your  demagogue  Franklin,  "  upon  the  palladium 
"  of  our  rights,  deserves  a  serious  inquiry.     How- 
((  ever  meritorious  a  motion  for  such  an   inquiry 
"  might  be,  if  suggested  in  the  Senate,  yet,  it  could 
"  not  be  considered  in  place  ;  for  inquiries  of  this 
"  sort  belong  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
"  the  Senate  are  the  constitutional  judges  to   try 
"  impeachments.     If  the  grand  inquest  of  the  na- 
"  tion,  the  House  of  Representatives,  will  suffer  so 
"  flagrant  a  breach  of  Constitution   to  pass  unno- 
<c  ticed,  we   may   conclude,   that   virtue  and  pa- 
K  triotism  have  abandoned  our  country."     Hence 
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you  are  to  conclude,  then,  that  General  Washing 
ton  must  be  impeached,  or  virtue  and  patriotism 
have  abandoned  your  country. 

It  is  not  for  an  Englishman  to  determine  whether 
this  be  true,  or  not;  but,  if  it  be  true,  you  will  ex 
cuse  him  for  saying :  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
your  country  ! 

The  only  fair  way  for  you  to  judge  of  the  Presi 
dent's  conduct  relative  to  the  treaty  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  one  proposed  by  France, 
is,  to  draw  a  comparison  between  your  present  situ 
ation,  and  the  situation  in  which  you  would  have 
now  been,  had  he  followed  a  different  conduct.  As 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  so  are  the  measures  of 
the  statesman  by 'their  effects.  Look  round  you, 
and  observe  well  the  spectacle  that  the  United, 
States  present  at  this  moment.  Imagine  its  reverse, 
and  you  have  an  idea  of  what  would  have  been  your 
situation,  had  the  President  yielded  to  the  proposals 
of  Citizen  Genet,  or  those  of  the  war  party  in  Con 
gress.  The  produce  of  the  country  would  have 
been  at  about  one  third  of  its  present  price,  while 
every  imported  article  would  have  risen  in  a  like 
proportion.  The  farmer  must  have  sold  his  wheat 
at  four  shillings  a  bushel  in  place  of  fourteen,  and 
in  place  of  giving  four  dollars  a  yard  for  cloth,  lie 
must  have  given  ten  or  twelve.  Houses  and  lands, 
instead  of  being  risen  to  triple  their  former  value, 
as  they  now  are,  would  have  fallen  to  one-third  of 
that  value,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
taxed  to  nearly  half  their  rent.  In  short,  you  would 
have  been  in  the  same  situation  as  you  were  in  J  7/7, 
and  without  the  same  means  of  extricating  yourself 
from  it.  However,  such  a  situation  might,  perhaps, 
be  a  desirable  one  to  you.  Habit  does  great  things. 
People  who  were  revolution  mad,  might  look  back 
with  regret  to  the  epoch  just  mentioned,  and  might 
even  view  with  envy  the  effects  of  the  French  Re 
volution. 
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volution.  If  so,  it  is  by  no  means  too  late  yet ; 
the  President  has  only  to  refuse  his  ratification  of 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  adopt  the  mea 
sures  proposed  by  the  honest  and  incorruptible 
friends  of  the  French  Republic,  and  you  may  soon 
have  your  fill  of  what  you  desire.  If  you  have 
wished  to  enjoy,  once  more  the  charms  of  change, 
and  taste  the  sweets  of  war  and  anarchy  (for  I  look 
upon  them  as  inseparable  in  this  country),  then  the 
President  may  merit  an  impeachment  at  your  hands; 
but,  if  you  have  desired  to  live  in  peace  and  plenty, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  ravaged  and 
desolated,  to  accuse  the  President  now,  is  to  resem 
ble  the  crew  of  ungrateful  buccaniers,  who,  having 
safely  arrived  in  port,  cut  the  throat  of  their  pilot. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I  have  this  moment  cast  my  eyes  on  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American  Ambas- 
,  sador  in  London,  which  I  think  well  worthy  of  a 
place  here  ;  because  Franklin  after  some  compli 
ments  to  the  patriotism  of  that  gentleman  insists 
that,  if  the  negotiation  had  been  left  to  him,  you 
would  have  had  a  treaty.  "  such  as  would  have 
"  been  worthy  an  independent  nation."  .What  will 
this  demagogue  now  say  ? 

Extraft  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Piuckney, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  ^  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate, 
da  led  London^  iftth  November,  1793. 

"  Mr.  Jay  communicated  freely  with  me  on  this 
subject  during  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  and 
"  I  have  witnessed  the  great  difficulties  which  have 
"  occurred  in  adjusting  several  of  the  articles. 

u  Although 
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"  Although  some  points  might  have  been  arranged 
"  more  beneficially  for  us  if  the  treaty  had  been 
"  dictated  entirely  by  the  United  States,  yet  when 
"  it  is  considered  as  a  composition  of  differences, 
Cf  where  mutual  complaints  had  rendered  mutual 
cc  concessions  necessary  to  establish  a  good  under- 
"  standing,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  as  lit- 
"  tie  has  been  conceded  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  as  much 
"  obtained  for  the  United  States,  as,  all  circum- 
"  stances  considered,  could  be  expected  :  the  busi- 
"  ness  upon  the  whole,  has  been  concluded  more 
"  beneficially  for  us  than  I  had  any  hope  we  could 
"  obtain  by  negotiation  six  months  ago ;  and,  in 
"  my  opinion,  places  us  ih  a  more  advantageous 
"  situation  thari  we  should  have  been  by  becoming 
"  parties  to  the  war." 


END   OF  PLAIN  ENGLISH. 
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RANDOLPH'S  VINDICATION. 


1  HIS  curious  vindication,  which  was  published 
on  the  18th  of  December,  contains  an  ample  de- 
velopement  of  the  wavering  conduct  of  Washing 
ton,  with  respect  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty^ 
and  is  the  best  history  that  can  possibly  De  obtained 
of  American  politics  during  the  last  months  of 
1795. 

Edmund  Randolph,  a  lawyer  of  Virginia,  was  ap 
pointed  to  succceed  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  was  poor,  had  a  very  expensive  family,  and 
was,  besides,  a  man  very  far  from  being  famed 
for  integrity.  These  circumstances  rendered  him 
an  objedl  of  attention  with  the  French  Minister 
Fauchet,  with  whom  he  was,  during  the  time  of 
the  Western  Insurrection  (in  17Q4),  very  intimate. 
Fauchet,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Directory,  gave 
an  account  of  his  connection  with  Randolph,  and 
particularly  of  certain  money^  overtures,  which  had  been 
made  to  htm  by  the  American  Secretary  and  others, 
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of  whom,  in  a  certain  dispatch,  called  NUMBER 
TEN,  which  contained  a  sort  of  key  to  the  history 
of  the  Western  Insurrection,  he  spoke  in  these 
words  : 

"  Citizen  Minister, 

"  The  measures  which  prudence  prescribes  to  me 
*l  to  take,  with  respect  to  my  colleagues,  have  still 
"  presided  in  the  digesting  of  the  dispatches  sign- 
tf<  ed  by  them,  which  treat  of  the  insurrection  of 
"  the  western  countries,  and  of  the  repressive 
"  means  adopted  by  the  government.  I  have  al- 
"  lowed  them  to  be  confined  to  the  giving  of  a 
"  faithful,  but  naked  recital  of  events  ;  the  reflec- 
"  tions  therein  contained  scarcely  exceed  the  con- 
"  elusions  easily  deducible  from  the  character  as- 
"  sumed  by  the  public  prints.  I  have  reserved  myself 
"  to  give  you,  as  far  as  lam  able,  a  key  to  the  facts 
"  detailed  in  our  reports.  When  it  comes  in  ques- 
"  tion  to  explain,  either  by  conjectures  or'  by  cer- 
"  tain  data,  the  secret  views  of  a  foreign  govern- 
C(  merit,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  run  the  risk  of 
"  indiscretions^  and  to  give  oneself  up  to  men  whose 
"  known  partiality  for  that  government  ,  and  simili- 
"  tude  of  passions  and  interests  with  its  chiefs., 
"  might  lead  to  confidences,  the  issue  of  which  are 
"  incalculable.  Besides,  the  precious  confessions  of 
"  Mr.  Randolph  alone  throw  a  satisfactory  light 

upon  everything  that  comes  to  pass.  These  I  have 
"  not  yet  communicated  to  my  colleagues.  The 
tc  motives  already  mentioned  lead  to  this  reserve, 
"  and  still  less  permit  me  to  open  myself  to  them 
"  at  the  present  moment.  I  shall  then  endeavour, 
"  citizen,  to  give  you  a  clue  to  all  the  measures, 
"  of  which  the  common  dispatches  give  you  an 
<e  account,  and  to  discover  the  true  causes  of  the 
ff  explosion  which  it  is  obstinately  resolved  to  re- 
"  press  with  great  means,  although  the  state  of 
"  things  has  no  longer  any  thing  alarming.  - 

"  In 
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"  In  the   mean  time,  although  there  was  a  cer- 

-c  tainty  of  having  an  army,  yet  it  was  necessary 

"  (for  the  government)  to  assure  themselves  of  co- 

"  operators   among  the  men  whose  patriotic  repu- 

<e  tation    might  influence    their  party,  and  whose 

"  lakewarmness  or  want  of  energy  in  the   existing 

C(  conjunctures  might  compromise  the  success  of  the 

"  plans.     Of  all  the  governors,  whose  duty  it  was 

"  to  appear  at  the   head  of  the  requisitions,  the  go- 

((  *venior  of  Pennsylvania  *  alone  enjoyed  the  name  of 

"  Republican  :    his  opinio'n  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

<c  Treasury  and   of  his  systems  was    known  to  be 

*c  unfavourable.     The  Secretary  of  this  state -^  pos- 

rc  sessed   great  influence   in  the  popular  Society  of 

"  Philadelphia,   which  in    its  turn  influenced  those 

"  of  other  states  ;  of  course   he  merited  attention. 

"  It  appears    therefore  that  these  men,   with  others 

"  unknown  to  me,   all  having  without  doubt,  Ran* 

"  dolpb  at  their  head,   were  balancing  to  decide  on 

"  their  party.    Two  or  three  days  before  the  procla- 

Cf  mation  If  was  published,  and  of  course  before  the 

<c  cabinet  had  resolved  on   its  measures,-  Mr.  Ran- 

"  dolph  came  to  see  me  with  an  air  of  great  eager- 

*f  ness,  and  made  to  me    the  overtures  of  which  1 

"  have  given  you  an  account  in   my  No.  6.  $Thus 

"  with  some  thousands  of  dollars  the  Republic  could 

"  have  decided  on  civil  war  or  on  peace  !    Thus  the 


*  Mifllin. 

•\  James  Alexander  Dallas,  Svho  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Democratic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  who 
received,  under  the  title  of  standing  counsellor  for  the  French 
Republic,  a  salary  of  about  2001.  sterling  a  year. 

|i  Proclamation  ©f  the  President  for  supplying  the  Western 
Insurrection. 

§  ExtraEi  of  Dr:pat:l  No.  6. 

"  Scarce  was  the  commotion  known,  when  the  Secretary 
"  of  State  came  to  my  house.  All  his  countenance  was  grief. 
f*  He  requested  of  me  a  private  conversation.  Ii  is  all  ever,  he 
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"  consciences  of  the  pretended  patriots  of  America 
"  have  already  their  prices  !  It  is  very  true  that 
"  the  certainty  of  these  conclusions,  painful  to 
"  be  drawn,  ivill  for  ever  exist  in  our  archive  ! 
"  What  will  be  the  old  age  of  this  government,  if  it 
"  is  thus  early  described  !  Such,  citizen,  is  the  evi- 
"  dent  consequence  of  the  system  of  finances  con- 
"  ceived  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  He  has  made  of  a 
whole  nation,  a  stock-jobbing,  speculating,  sel 
fish  people.  Riches  alone  here  fix  consideration  ; 
and  as  no  one  likes  to  be  despised,  they  are  uni 
versally  sought  after." 

The  dispatches,  from  which  these  extracts  are 
made,  were  sent  to  Europe  in  the  Jean  Bart  pri 
vateer,  which  was  captured  by  an  English  frigate 
in  the  Channel.  When  the  captain  of  Jean  Bart 
saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping,  he  prepared 
to  execute  his  instructions  by  sinking,  the  dis 
patches;  but,  unfortunately  for  poor  Randolph, 
and  fortunately  for  the  British  Treaty,  the  Jean 
Bart  had,  during  her  voyage,  captured  an  English 
merchantman,  and  made  prisoner  of  a  Captain  God- 
dard)  her  commander.  After  the  Jean  Bart  had 
struck  her  colours,  and  while  the  frigate's  boat  was 
making  towards  her,  the  French  Captain  threw  the 
dispatches  overboard,  when  Captain  Goddard,  most 


ft  said  to  me.  A  civil  war  is  about  to  ravage  our  unhappy- 
country.  Four  men  by  their  talents,  their  influence,  and  their 
energy  may  save  it.  But  debtors  of  English  merchants,  they 
will  be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  if  they  take  the  smallest 
step.  Could  you  lend  them  instantantoudy  funds  sufficient  to  shel 
ter  tbcmfrom  English  persecution  .<*  This  inquiry  astonished  me 
much.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  satisfactory  an- 
"  svver.  You  know  my  want  of  power,  and  my  defect  of  pe- 
"  cuniary  means.  1  shall  draw  myself  from  the  affair  by  some 
"  common  place  remarks,  and  by  throwing  myself  on  the  purt 
"  and  unalterable  prinsipU'S  of  tbe  Republic." 

gallantly 
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gallantly  jumped  after  them,  and  was  lucky  enough 
to  keep  them  afloat,  till  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
boat  of  the  frigate.  The  dispatches  were  immedi 
ately  forwarded  to  London,  from  whence  they  were 
sent,  by  our  government,  to  Mr,  Hammond,  our 
then  Minister  in  America, 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  ;  for,  at  the 
very  moment  that  Mr.  Hammond  received  the  dis 
patches,  he  was  preparing  to  return  home  without 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which,  through  the 
intrigues  of  Randolph,  the  President  had  been  pre 
vailed  on  to  suspend,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Hammond  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
the  dispatches  to  the  American  government.  Ran 
dolph  retired  immediately  to  save  himself  from  a 
formal  dismission,  and  he  had  the  folly  to  publish 
what  he  had  the  impudence  to  call  his  "  Vindi- 
"  cation.''1  One  objeft  of  this  publication  was,  to 
clear  himself  of  the  heavy  charge,  which  Fauchet's 
dispatches  exhibited  against  him,  in  order  to  do 
which,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Rhode  Island, 
\vhere  Fauchet  was  waiting  for  *  passage  to  France, 
and  where  he  obtained,  from  his  old  friend,  a 
"  certificate,"  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
explain  away  the  too  evident  meaning  of  the  dis 
patches  No.  1O  and  No.  6.  This  attempt  was,  in 
deed,  very  lame,  and  equally  unsuccessful  with 
every  other  that  was  made  to  do  away  the  charge  of 
corruption.  Another  objedl  of  the  Vindication  was, 
to  recriminate  on  the  President,  by  proving,  from 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  former,  that  the 
President  was  at  last  induced  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
not  from  a  persuasion  that  it  was  a  good  one,  not 
from  the  obligations  of  his  constitutional  oath, 
which  certainly  left  him  no  choice  after  the  deci 
sion  of  the  Senate,  but  from  motives  of  resentment 
B  b  3  against 
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against  France  and  her  faction,  which  resentment 
had  been  excited  by  the  intercepted  dispatches.  In 
this  object  Randolph  was  completely  successful,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  narrative  and  corres 
pondence,  which  are  extracted  from  his  Vindication. 

"  The  treaty  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
"  day  of  March,  17Q5  ;  and  was,  by  the  President's 
"  order,  rigidly  concealed  by  me  from  every  person 
te  upon  earth,  without  a  single  exception,  until  J 
"  was  permitted  to  divulge  it.  I  challenge  the 
"  whole  world  to  prove  the  contrary.  Scarcely  a 
"  day  passed,  on  which  he  saw  me,  that  he  did  not 
"  enumerate  many  objections  to  it ;— objections, 
"  going  not  only  to  the  commercial  part,  but  also 
"  to  the  Canada  article,  which  though  seemingly 
<c  reciprocal  in  words,  would,  as  he  thought,  want 
"  reciprocity  in  practice  ;  to  the  omission  of  com- 
*'  pensation  for  the  negroes  and  property  plun- 
"  dered  ;  and  to  some  other  parts  of  less  conse^ 
"  quence.  When  the  message  which  was  to  ac-r 
"  company  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  was  about  to 
"  be  prepared,  at  the  latter  end  of  May,  17Q5,  I 
"  observed  to  him,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
t(  make  up  his  mind  to  ratify  or  not ;  and  he  an- 
"  swered,  that  although  the  treaty  was  so  exception- 
"  able  to  him,  yet  he  would  not  separate  from  the 
<c  Senate.  At  this  time  the  order  of  the  British 
f(  King  for  seizing  our  provision  vessels,  bound  to 
ff  France  had  never  been  heard  of  by  the  Presi- 
**  dent;  and  even  then  he  considered  himself  as  at 
"  perfect  liberty,  to  ratify  or  not.  On  the  24th  of 
<r  June,  1795,  the  Senate  advised  the  conditional 
"  ratification.  He  then  expressed  a  wish,  that  the 
"  public  opinion  could  be  heard  upon  the  sub- 
"  ject;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
"  as  to  secrecy,  he  authorized  me,  on  the  2Qth,  to 
f*  promise  to  Mr.  Brown  the  printer  a  copy  of  the 

u  treaty 
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f(  treaty  for  publication,  with  a  'view  to  draiv  forth 
"  the  sentiments  of  the  people  *.  I  accordingly  gave 
f(  him  a  paragraph  for  insertion  on  Monday  the 
<c  2Qth,  assuring  the  public,  that  the  treaty  would 
"  appear  on  the  Wednesday  following.  Mr.  Brown 
tc  would  have  received  the  copy  of  the  treaty  im- 
"  mediately,  if  I  had  not  delivered  the  only  one, 
u  which  I  had,  to  Mr.  Adet,  the  French  minister,  by 
"  the  President's  direction.  But  before  Wednes- 
<f  day  arrived,  it  came  forth  from  another  press. 

"  During  the  sitting  of  the  Senate,  a  paragraph 
"  appeared  in  an  English  paper,  mentioning  the 
"  foregoing  provision-order,  as  it.  is  called.  But 
"  there  was  nothing  satisfactory  concerning  its 
*c  existence  or  particulars.  When  they  rose,  the 
se  President  was  so  far  convinced,  though  not  offi- 
"  cially,  of  its  existence,  that  he  admitted  it,  , as  & 
<c  facl,  upon  which  to  reason  in  respect  of  the 
u  treaty.  Then  it  was,  that  is,  soon  after  the  Se-^ 
(e  nate  rose,  that  he  began  to  balance,  whether  td 
"  ratify  or  not.  He  acknowledges  that  he  doubt-- 
"  ed  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  own  that  shortly  after 
ir  the  rising  of  the  Senate,  until  the.  13th  of  July 
"  1795,  he  doubted  only;  though  with  great 
"  strength.  This  it  was,  which  induced  me  to 
"  hold  with  Mr.  Hammond,  the  conversation  of 
"  the  2gth  of  June,  17g5  -}~,  which  is  recorded  in 

the 


*  This  statement  of  Randolph  was  never  contradicted,  and 
it  clearly  proves,  that  the  President  was  much  more  attached  to 
his  popularity,  than  to  the  good  of  his  country  or  the  observance 
of  his  oath,  which  bound  him  to  ratify  after  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  was  given. 

f  Substance  of  a  Conner satwi  ivitb  Mr.   Hammond,   June  2$, 
1795,  11  o  Clock t  A.  M. 

"  I  called  upon  him,  and  told  him,  that  as  he  wished  for- 
"  merly  a  sight  of  the  treaty  when  1  could  not  shew  it  to  him, 
"  J  would  now  very  willingly  impart  it,  if  he  wished  to  see  it. 
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"  the  department  of  State,  and  was  approved  by  the 
"  President.  This  it  was,  which  induced  me  to 
"  write  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  2cl  of  July,  17Q5, 
"  under  the  President's  eye  and  special  correction, 
"  that  the  President  has  not  yet  decided  upon  the 
"  final  measure  to  be  adopted  by  himself.  This  it 
"  was,  which  induced  him  to  consult  all  the  offi- 
"  cers  of  government  upon  some  collateral  points. 
"  This  it  was,  which  induced  him  to  consult  a  cer- 
"  tain  individual  upon  the  treaty  at  large  ;  and  to 
**  require  me  to  give  an  opinion,  which  I  delivered 
"  to  him  on  the  12th  of  July,  1/05,  in  the  evening. 
P  That  opinion  will  be  particularly  stated  in  my 
"  general  letter.  But  it  is  necessary  to  quote  the 
"  following  concluding  passages  : 

"  I  take  the  libetty  then  of  suggesting,  that  a 
personal  interview  be  immediately  had  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr.  Hammond,  and 
that  the  substance  of  the  address  to  him  be 
this.— 


*'  He  said,  that  he  supposed  the  essence  of  it  was  in  Baqhe's 
"  paper  of  this  morning.  I  replied,  that  the  detail  would  give 
"  the  subject  more  completely.  He  then  said,  that,  frankly 
*'  speaking,  he  had  seen  a  copy,  which  a  member*  of  the  Senate 
"  lad  brought  to  him  :  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  treaty 
"  himself.  This  last  expression  was  put  into  two  or  three  dif- 
"  ferent  shapes,  to  draw  something  from  me,  I  observed  only, 
"  that  by  the  constitution  it  now  rested  with  the  President,  and 
"  that  he  had  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
"  He  then  a  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to  him,  on  the 
"  18th  of  April,  1795, expressing  great  solicitude  at  not  having 
"  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  urging 
"  Mr.  Hammond  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  its  arrival,  and 
*'  of  the  steps  taken.  Our  conversation  closed  with  his  saying, 
"  that  if  he  wished  to  consult  the  treaty  further  he  would  call 
"  upon  me  for  a  further  inspection  of  it. 

EPJVipND   RANDOLPH.'. 
*  Mr,  King. 
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"  I  know,  Sir,  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
*c  late  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  his  Bri- 
"  tannic  Majesty  ;  and  presume,  that  you  have  seen 
*'  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  advising  a  ratification  of' 
•"  it  upon  condition.  That  treaty  being  still  sub- 
"  jedt  to  the  negative  of  the  President  is  now  be- 
"  fore  them,  undetermined  as  to  its  fare.  The 
"  candour,  which  has  reigned  throughout  our  pro- 
"  ceedings,  induces  me,  with  the  permission  of  the 
"  President,  to  explain  to  you,  as  the  minister  pie- 
a  nipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  near  the 
"  United  States,  what  is  the  course  of  his  refiec- 
^  tion  upon  this  momentious  transaction.  If  his 
"  Majesty  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Presi- 
"  dent's  professions  to  maintain  full  harmony  with 
"  the  British  Nation,  his  doubt  would  vanish,  when 
f(  he  is  told,  Sir,  as  I  now  tell  you,  that,  notwith- 
"  standing  after  the  most  mature  consideration  of 
"  the  treaty,  there  are  several  parts  by  no  means 
"  coincident  with  his  wishes  and  expectations  ;  yet 
"  he  had  determined  to  ratify  it,  in  the  manner 
"  advised  by  the  Senate. — He  had  determined  to 
"  put  his  hand  to  it  without  again  submitting  it, 
^  even  after  the  insertion  of  the  new  article,  to  the 
^  Senate. 

"  But  we  are  informed  by  the  public  gazettes, 
"  and  by  letters  tolerably  authentic,  that  vessels, 
•"  even  American  vessels,  laden  with  provisions  for 
f<  France,  may  be  captured  and  dealt  with,  as  car- 
"  rying  a  kind  of  qualified  contraband.  If  this  be 
"  not  true,  you  can  corredl  me. 

"  Upon  the  supposition  of  its  truth,  the  Presi- 
u  dent  cannot  persuade  himself,  that  he  ought  to 
"  ratify,  during  the  existence  of  the  order.  His 
"  reasons  will  be  detailed  in  a  proper  representation 
"  through  you  (Mr.  Hammond)  to  his  Britan- 
*•'  nic  Majesty.  At  the  same  time,  that  order  being 
•e  removed,  he  will  ratify  without  delay,  or  farther 

"  scruple. 
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"  scruple.  Of  this  also  his  Britannic  Majesty  will 
"  be  informed  in  the  most  explicit  and  unequivocal 
"  terms. 

t(  Now,  Sir,  the  object  of  my  interview  with  you 
<c  arises  from  my  recollection  of  your  having  ex- 
"  pressed  to  me  a  wish,  that  the  ratifications  should 
"  be  exchanged  here  ;  in  order  that  you  might 
"  have  some  agency  in  closing  the  treaty.  I  am 
"  thus  led  to  believe,  that  it  may  not  be  disagreea- 
"  ble  to  you,  to  undertake  what  I  shall  now  have 
"  the  honour  of  proposing  to  you. 

"  Supposing  that  Mr.  Jay's  negotiation  would 
absorb  every  contorversy  :  that  nothing  would  be 
left  to  bed  one  for  some  time  in  the  ordinary  course 
<f  of  residence  :  and  that  Mr.  Pinckney  would  have 
"  returned  to  London  before  he  was  wanted  there,  he 
*'  was  dispatched,  as  our  Envoy,  to  Madrid.  He  did 
"  not  commence  his  journey  until  the  llth  of  May 
"  last.  The  Secretary  of  the  legation,  Mr.  Deas, 
ic  is  the  only  person  remaining  in  London,  as  the 
"  political  agent  of  the  United  States.  Being  de- 
<c  sirous  of  communicating  every  thing  here,  as  far 
(f  as  we  can,  it  has  occured  to  me  to  state  in  a  me- 
(i  morial  to  you  the  situation  of  the  business,  and 
*k  the  foregoing  declaration  of  the  President's  pur- 
"  pose  to  ratify.  This,  we  presume,  will  be  imme- 
"  diatcly  transmitted  through  you  to  the  British 
*'-  ministry.  The  reply  may  be  handed  to  Mr. 
"  Deas.  You  will  also  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
«  the  form  in  which  the  President  means  to  ratify, 
(C  when  the  order  is  rescinded. 

"  The  President  had  indeed  once  thought  to  or- 
<c  der  one  of  our  European  ministers  on  to  London 
'•  to  supply  for  this  purpose  the  place  of  Mr.  Pinck- 
<c  ney.  But  the  most  weighty  objections  render 
*;  this  impracticable  ;  and  it  may  be  also  conceived 
"  that  to  send  over  a  fresh  diplomatic  character  at 

«  this 
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f<  this  stage  of  the  business,   would  neither  be  very 
ff  easy,  nor  very  expeditious. 

"  It  is  also  contemplated  by  the  President  to  pro- 
((  pose  that,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  delay,  the  ra- 
f(  tiflcations  may  be  exchanged  here.  For  although 
f(  he  does  not  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  the 
"  Senate's  a6t,  and  is  advrised  too,  that  the  pro- 
"  posed  article,  if  agreed  to  by  his  Britannic  Ma- 
•"  jesty,  need  not  be  submitted  to  them  before  rati- 
(e  fication,  yet  he  entertains  serious  doubts  whe- 
"  ther  he  can  himself  ratify,  without  having  the 
"  very  article  under  his  eye,  after  it  shall  have 
"  been  assented  to  by  his  Britannic  Majesty.  The 
"  difference  of  time  in  the  one  form  or  the  other 
"  will  consist  only  in  a  voyage  from  London  to 
"  Philadelphia.  Provision  will  be  made  for  the 
"  subscription  in  London  of  any  papers,  which  form 
"  may  require. 

"  You  will  oblige  me,  Sir,  by  giving  me  your 
fc  sentiments  on  this  statement." 

"  In  the  morning  of  the  J3th  of  July,  17Q5,  the 
ff  President  instructed  me  in  his  room,  to  have  the 
fs  proposed  interview  with  Mr.  Hammond  immedi- 
"  ately,  and  to  address  him  as  I  had  suggested.  I 
"  instantly  returned  to  the  office,  and  sent  a  note, 
"  requesting  him  to  come  thither.  He  came  in 
"  half  an  hour  ;  and  I  executed  the  President's  in- 
*'  strudions,  Mr.  Hammond  asked  me,  if  it  would 
"  not  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  order  out  of  the 
"  way,  and  after  the  ratification  to  renew  it  ?  I 
replied,  perhaps  with  some  warmth,  that  this 
would  be  a  mere  shift,  as  the  principle  was  the 
important  thing.  He  then  asked  me,  if  the  Pre- 
sident  was  irrevocably  determined  not  to  ratify  ; 
if  the  provision-order  was  not  removed  ?  I  an- 
swered,  that  I  was  not  instructed  upon  that  point. 
He  said  that  he  would  convey  my  observations  to 
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,"  Lord  Grenville   by  a  vessel  which  was  to  sail  the 
"  next  day  ;    and  then  left  me. 

"  I  immediately  returned  to  the  President's  room, 
"  and  acquainted  him  with  the  foregoing  circum- 
"  stances.  He  said,  that  I  might  have  informed 
*<  Mr.  Hammond,  that  he  never  would  ratify,  if 
61  the  provision-order  was  not  removed  out  of  the 
"  way. — He  then  directed  me  to  prepare  the  me- 
"  morial  of  which  I  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Hammond, 
f  the  form  of  ratification,  and  instructions  for  the 
if  person,  who  was  to  manage  the  business  in  Lon- 
"  don. 

"  The  next  day,  being  Tuesday  the  14th  of  July, 
"  1795,  I  met  with  Mr.  Hammond  at  the  Presi- 
"  dent's  public  room  ;  when  he  took  me  on  one 
"  side,  and  again  inquired  of  me,  if  he  was  irre- 
"  vocably  determined  -not  to  ratify  the  treaty  dur- 
"  ing  the  existence  of  the  provision-order  ?  added, 
"  that  he  had  written  to  Lord  Grenville  what  I  had 
"  communicated  to  him  the  day  before  ;  and  asked 
"  me,  when  he  might  expect  the  memorial,  which 
"  my  communication  promised  to  him.  It  is  true, 
"  that  with  respect  to  the  provision-order  I  might 
"  have  told  him,  what  the  President  had  declared 
"  the  day  before.  But  as  my  conversation  was  de- 
"  signed  only  to  shew,  that  the  President  had  not 
"  let  the  subject  sleep^  and  that  he  had  taken  his 
"  decision  ;  and  as  the  promised  memorial  would 
"  so  soon  repeat  the  same  ideas,  I  saw  no  necessity 
'*  for  changing  for  the  present  the  ground,  upon 
"  which  it  had  been  placed  by  me.  As  to  the  me- 
"  morial,  I  engaged,  that  he  should  have  it  before 
"  he  sailed  ;  -which  was  sufficiently  early  for  every 
"  purpose  ;  since  it  was  proposed  by  me  in  my 
"  letter  above-mentioned, on  the  12th  of  July,  17Q5, 
"  and  approved  by  the  President  on  the  next  day, 
<e  not  to  send  over  anew  minister  ;— but  to  use  Mr. 
"  Hammond's  agency. — I  do  not  assert  that  I  re- 
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"  lated  to  the  President  this  last  conversation  with 
"  Mr.  Hammond  ;    but  I  believe  I  did. 

"  The  President  left  this  city  fot  Mount  Ver- 
"  non  on  Wednesday  the  15th  of  July,  17Q5.  As 
"  soon  afterwards  as  an  indisposition,  and  the  na~ 
"  ture  of  the  subject,  would  permit,  I  prepared,  as 
"  will  be  immediately  stated,  the  memorial  ;  and  at 
"  different  times  seeing  Mr.  Hammond,  and  learn- 
"  ing  from  him,  when  he  expected  to  go,  I  con- 
"  stantly  assured  him,  that  it  should  be  ready  for 
"  him.  Not  having  by  me  copies  of  all  the  private 
"  letters,  which  I  wrote  to  the  President,  while  he 
"  was  in  Virginia,  I  may  not  perhaps  observe  the 
"  due  order  in  mentioning  the  papers ;  but  for  the 
"  facts  in  other  respects  I  vouch. 

"  The  President  wrote  to  me  from  Baltimore  on 
<c  the  18th  of  July,  1705.  desiring,  that  the  address 
'"  of  the  people  of  Boston  should  be  taken  into 
"  consideration  by  the  secretaries  and  Attorney- 
"  general.  They  were  collected  immediately  upon 
"  the  receipt  of  the  letter  ;  and  did  not  at  once 
"  agree,  whether  an  answer  should  or  should  not 
"  be  returned.  But  it  was  mentioned  then  by  me, 
"  as  I  had  mentioned  to  one  or  two  at  least  of 
"  them  before,  and  as  I  mentioned  again  the  next 
"  day,  that  the  President  had  taken  a  determination 
"  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  communication 
<•  to  Mr.  Hammond.  It  was  on  this  fact,  that  the 
cf  answer  to  that  address  contained  the  following 
"  passage  : — '  Under  this  persuasion  I  have  resolved 
"  on  the  manner  of  executing  the  duty  before  me.' 
"  There  was  at  this  time  no  other  c  resolution  of 
"  the  President,  to  which  the  answer  could  refer  ; 
((  and  I  never  could  have  assented  ro  that  phrase, 
61  but  from  my  knowledge,  that  the  President  had 
"  resolved, (though  the  final,  formal  act  was  yet  m- 
"  complete)  not  to  ratify  the  treaty,  until  the  pro- 
"  vision-order  was  arranged  to  his  satisfaction. 
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"  Next  in  date  is  the  memorial,  the  rough 
"  draught  of  which  was  sent  to  the  President,  con- 
"  tain  ing  the  following  passages ; 

"  But  neither  his  Britannic  Majesty  nor  the  world 
<{  will  be  surprized,  when  they  shall  be  informed, 
<f  that  the  disposition  to  ratify  has  been  suspended 
"  at  least  by  a  recent  order,  issued  under  the  royal 
"  authority.  Its  genuineness,  though  not  ascer- 
"  tained  by  official  documents,  is  scarcely  any 
"  where  doubted.  It  is  understood  to  import, 
tc  that  all  ships,  of  whatever  nation,  laden  with  corn 
<c  or  provisions  for  French  ports,  may  be  seized, 
<e  and  from  this  description  not  even  neutral  ves- 
"  sels  are  excepted.  Against  this  doctrine  the 
*f  United  States  have  often  protested  ;  and  more 
<f  particularly  in  the  memorial  of  their  minister 
"  plenipotentiary  in  London  to  the  British  secreta- 
u  ry  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  a  letter  from 
"  the  department  of  state  to  the  minister  plenipo- 
<c  tentiary  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Philadelphia 

<f  on  the  *:- -• It  was  not  without  regret,  that 

"  the  efforts  were  unsuccessful  in  conforming  to  the 
"  current  of  modern  treaties  the  definition  ofcon- 
"  traband.  But  that  the  order  of  the  Sth  of  June, 
"  1793  was  thus  repeated  upon  the  United  States 
"  by  the  proposed  treaty,  was  as  abhorrent  from,  the 
*c  rules  of  construction,  as  an  acquiescence  in  that 
"  construction  was  remote  from  every  opinion  hi- 
"  therto  formed.  It  was  believed,  and  is  still  be- 
ic  lieved,  that  the  treaty  justifies  no  such  interpre- 
"  tation.  The  considerations^  which  indispose  the 
"  United  Srates  to  yield  to  it,  are  too  obvious  to 
"  require  an  enumeration  ;  and  gam ,  instead  of  lo+ 
6C  sing  force,  every  day.  To  ratify  then,  in  the  face 
"  of  this  comment,  would  stamp  upon  * — article  a 


*  This  is  a  blank  in  the  rough  memorial. 
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meaning  which  the  United  States  disavow  ;  and 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  principle, 
against  which  they  revolt.  Hence  objections, 
which  might  have  been  overbalanced  by  the  hope 
of  burying  past  differences,  and  of  raising  a  bar- 
rier  against  fresh  injuries  array  themselves  again 
in  view  ;  when  the  abandonment  of  them,  not- 
withstanding,  leaves  behind  this  burthen  upon 
American  agriculture  and  commerce.  - 


"  But  as  in  the  language  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  is  to  make  the 
treaty,  no  method  is  satisfactory  to  him,  by 
which  he  can  or  ought  to  delegate  to  a  subordi- 
nate  agent  the  determination  when  the  pro- 
posed  treaty  shall  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  With  this  impression,  he  cannot  flow 
adopt  any  style  of  ratification  which  shall  pre- 
elude  him  from  being  personally  satisfied,  that 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  are 
the  ground  -work  of  his  action  on  treaties,  have 
been  truly  pursued.  To  demonstrate,  however, 
that  candour  alone  prevails  throughout  this  trans- 
action,  there  is  annexed  to  this  memorial  the 
draught  of  a  ratification  which  the  President  con- 
templates  to  use,  whensoever  the  occasion  shall 
require  ;  that  is,  when  be  shall  be  satisfied  as  to 
the  order  for  seizing  provisions^  and  constitutiQ- 
nal  forms  'present  no  objection. 
"  The  chief  obstacle,  which  is  dependant  for  its 
removal  on  his  Britannic  Majesty,  is  the  order 
above  stated.  The  President  is  too  much  de- 
prived  of  its  particulars,  to  declare,  what  shall 
be  his  irrevocable  determination  ;  but  the  sen- 
-sibility,  which  it  has  excited  in  his  mind,  can- 
not  be  allayed  without  the  most  unequivocal  stipn- 
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"  latlon,  to  reduce  to  the  only  construction,  in  which 
u  he  can  acquiesce,  the  article  of  the  treaty. 

"  Before  the  President  had  received  this  rough 
"  draught  of  a  memorial,  and  the  form  of  an  even- 
"  tual  ratification,  therein  referred  to^  he  wrote  to 
"  me  on  the  22d  of  July,  thus  : 

"  In  my  hurry,  I  did  not  signify  the  propriety  of 
a  letting  those  gentlemen  -j~  knowjfo//y,  my  deter- 
"  mination  with  respect  to  the  ratification  of  the 
"  treaty  ; — and  the  train  it  was  in  ; — but  as  this 
"  was  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  form 
"  their  opinions  on  the  subject  submitted,  I  take  it 
"  for  granted  that  both  were  communicated  to  them, 
"  by  you,  as  a  matter  of  course. — The  first,  that  is" 
"  the  conditional  ratification,  (if  the  late  order* 
"  *t$bicll  we  have  heard  of,  respecting  provision* 
t(  vessels,  is  not  in  operation],  may,  on  all  fit  occa- 
*£  sions,  be  spoken  of  as  my  determination,  unless 
"  from  any  thing  you  have  heard,  or  met  with  since 
"  I  left  the  city,  it  should  be  thought  more  advi- 
"  sable  to  communicate  farther  with  me  on  the 
"  subject  ; — my  opinion  respecting  the  treaty,  is 
u  the  same  now  that  it  was,  that  is,  not  favourable 
"  to  />,— but,  that  it  is  better  to  ratify  it  in  the 
"  manner  the  Senate  have  advised,  (and  with  the 
((  reservation  already  mentioned}  than  to  suffer  mat- 
"  ters  to  remain  as  they  are,— unsettled. — Little 
"  has  been  said  to  me  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty 
"  along  the  road  I  passed  ;  and  I  have  seen  no  one 
'•'  since  from  whom  I  could  hear  much  concerning 
61  it: — but,  from  indirect  discourses,  I  find  endea* 
<-  vours  are  not  wanting  to  place  it  in  all  the  odious 
<c  points  of  view  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  in 
"  some  which  it  will  not  admit. 


The  Secretaries  and  Attorney-General. 
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rc  The  President's  letter  to  me  from  Virginia,  on 
the  2gth  of  July,  17Q5,  forms  a  connection 
branch  only  of  the  subject  ;  but  if  it  were  omit- 
ed,  the  omission  might  be  imputed  to  some  im 
proper  motive. 

"  It  begins  with  announcing  his  determination 
to  return  almost    immediately    to    Philadelphia;- 
and  proceeds  thus  : 

"  I  am  excited  to  this  resolution  by  the  violent 
"  and  extraordinary  proceedings  which  have,  and 
"  are  about  taking  place,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
"  the  Union,  and  may  be  expected  in  the  southern  ; 
"  because  I  think  that  the  memorial, — the  ratifica- 
"  tion— aud  the  instructions,  which  are  framing, 
"  are  of  such  vast  magnitude,  as  not  only  to  require 
"  great  individual  consideration  ;  but  a  solemn  con- 
"  jundl  revision.  The  latter  could  not  happen,  if 
"  you  were  to  come  to  this  place  ;  nor  would  there 
"  be  that  source  of  information  to  be  had,  as  is  to 
"  be  found  at,  and  continually  flowing  to,  the  seat 
"  of  government :— and  besides,  in  the  course  of 
"  deliberating  on  these  great  matters>  the  examina- 
"  tion  of  official  papers  may,  more  than  probable, 
"  be  found  essential  t  and  these  could  be  resorted 
"  to  no  where  else. 

"  The  next  paragraph  speaks  of  the  inconveni- 
ct  ence  of  an  immediate  return,  but  says,  that^ 
"  whilst  he  is  in  office,  he  shall  never  suffer  private 
(e  convenience  to  interfere  with  what  he  conceives 
"  to  be  his  official  duties.*' 

"  He  goes  on  thus : 

"  I  view  the  opposition,  which  the  treaty  is  re- 
"  ceiving  from  the  meetings  in  different  "parts  of 
"  the  Union  in  a  very  serious  light.  Not  because 
<c  there  is  more  weight  in  any  of  the  objections, 
"  which  are  made  to  it,  than  were  foreseen  at 
"  first ; — for  there  are  none  in  some  of  them  ;  and 
VOL.  ii.  cc  gross 
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£T0,M  misrepresentations  in  others. — Nor  as  it 
respects  myself  personally ;  for  this  shall  have 
no  influence  on  my  conduct ;  plainly  perceiving, 
and  I  am  accordingly  preparing  my  mind  for  the 
obloquy,  which  disappointment  and  malice  are 
collecting  to  heap  upon  my  character.  But  I 
am  alarmed  on  account  of  the  effect  it  may  have 
on,  and  the  advantage  the  French  government 
"  may  be  disposed  to  make  of,  the  spirit  which  is 
cc  at  work ;  to  cherish  a  belief  in  them,  that  the 
'•'  treaty  is  calculated  to  favour  Great  Britain  at 
1  their  expense.  Whether  they  believe  or  dis- 
'  believe  these  tales,  the  effect  it  will  have  upon 
'  the  nation  will  be  nearly  the  same  :  for  whilst 
"  tl>ey  are  at  war  with  that  power,  or  so  long  as  the 
((  animosity  between  the  two  nations  exist,  it  will, 
:  no  matter  at  whose  expense,  be  their  policy,  and 
*'  it  is  feared,  it  will  be  their  conduct,  to  prevent 
Ci  us  from  being  on  good  terms  with  Great  Britain, 
(i  or  from  her  deriving  any  advantages  from  our 
"  commerce,  which  they  can  prevent,  however 
"  much  we  may  be  benefited  thereby  ourselves. 
"  To  what  length  this  policy  and  interest  may 
<f  carry  them  is  problematical ;  but  when  they  see 
"  the  people  of.  this  country  divided,  and  such  a 
"  violent  opposition  given  to  the  measures  of  their 
"  own  government,  pretendedly  in  their  favour,  it 
"  may  be  extremely  embarrassing,  to  say  no  more 
"  of  it. 

"  To  sum  the  whole  up  in  a  few  words.  I  have 
"  never,  since  I  have  been  in  the  administration  of 
46  the  government,  seen  a  crisis,  which  in  my  judg- 
"  mcnt  has  been  so  pregnant  of  interesting  events ; 
"  nor  one  from  which  more  is  to  be  apprehended  ; 
(c  whether  viewed  on  one  side  or  the  other.  From 
"  New  York  there  now  is,  and  I  am  told  will  fur- 
"  ther  be,  a  counter  current ;  but  how  formidable 
"  it  may  appear,  I  know  not ; — If.  the  same  does 

"  not 
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r<  not  take  place  at  Boston  and  other  towns,  it  will 
<c  afford  but  too  strong  evidence  that  the  opposition 
"  is  in  a  manner  universal,  or  that  those  of  dif- 
"  ferent  sentiments  are  supine  or  intimidated ; 
"  which  would  make  the  ratification  a  serious  busi- 
"  ness  indeed*  But  as  it  respects  the  French,  even 
<:  counter-resolutions,  would,  for  the  reasons  I 
"  have  already  given,  do  little  more  than  weaken, 
<c  in  a  small  degree,  the  effect  those  of  the  other 
"  complexion  would  have. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  letter  relates  to  the  an 
swers  to  be  returned  to  the  different  town  and  other 
meetings  on  the  treaty  ;  with  a  postscript,  desiring, 
that  the  confidential  officers  might  "  prepare  their 
"  minds  on  the  several  subjects  therein  mentioned 
"  against  he  should  arrive." 

"  On  the  3 1st  of  July,  J795,  the  President 
wrote  to  me  the  following  letter  from  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

"  ON  Wednesday  evening,  I  sent  the  packet, 
"  now  under  cover  with  this  letter,  to  the  post- 
"  office  in  Alexandria;  to  be  forwarded  next  morn- 
"  ing  at  a  usual  hour  (4  o'clock)  by  the  Baltimore 
*•  mail  ;  but,  behold  !  when  my  letter  bag  was 
"  brought  back  from  the  office,  and  emptied,  I 
"  not  only  got  those  which  were  addressed  to  me 
"  — among  which  yours  of  the  27th  was  one — »but 
"  all  those  which  I  had  sent  up  the  evening  be- 
"  fore. 

"  I  have  to  regret  this  blunder  of  the  postmaster 
fe  on  account  of  the  enclosures,  some  of  which  I 
"  wished  to  have  got  to  your  hands  without  delay, 
"  that  they  might  have  undergone  the  considera- 
tc  tion,  and  acting  upon,  which  was  suggested  in 
"  the  letter  which  accompanied  them.— On  another 


Still  proves  that  he  had  nothing  but  expedience  in  view. 
•  c  c  '4  u  -account 
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"  account  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  return  of  the  pac- 
"  ket ;  as  I  resolved  thereupon,  and  reading  some 
"  letters  which  I  received  at  the  same  time,  to 
"  await  your  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  my 
Si  letter  of  the  24th  ins.  before  I  would  set  out ; 
"  -as  I  should,  thereby,  be  placed  on  a  certainty 
"  whether  your  journey  hither,  or  mine  to  Phila- 
f  delphia,  would,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
"  deemed  most  eligible  ;  or  whether  the  business 
"  could  not  be  equally  as  well  done  without  either, 
"  repeating  now  what  I  did  in  my  letter  of  the 
"  24th  ;  that  I  do  not  require  more  than  a  day's 
a  notice  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  government; — 
"  and  that  if  you,  and  the  confidential  officers 
**  with  you,  are  not  clear  in  the  measures  which 
*'c  are  best  to  be  pursued  on  the  several  matters 
"  mentioned  in  my  last,  my  own  opinion  is,  and 
"  for  the  reasons  there  given,  that  difficult  and 
u  intricate,  or  delicate  questions,  had  better  be 
"  settled  there,  where  the  streams  of  information 
u  are  continually  pouring  in,  than  at  any  other 
u  place  ;  and  that  I  would  set  out  accordingly. 

"  To  be  wise  and  temperate,  as  well  as  firm, 
"  the  crisis  most  eminently  calls  for ;  for  there  is 
tc  too  much  reason  to  believe,  from  the  pains  which 
"  have  been  taken  before — at — and  since  the  ad- 
"  vice  of  the  Senate  respecting  the  treaty,  that  the 
""  prejudices  against  it  are  more  extensive  than 
"  generally  imagined. — This,  from  men  who  are 
<c  of  no  party,  but  well  disposed  to  the  govern- 
"  ment,  I  have  lately  learnt  is  the  case. — How 
16  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  when  no  stone  has  been 
u  left  unturned  that  could  impress  the  people's 
"  minds  with  the  most  arrant  falsehoods — that  their 
"  rights  have  not  only  been  neglefled,  but  abso- 
"  lutely  sold\ — that  there  are  no  reciprocal  advan- 
"  tages  in  the  treaty; — that  the  benefits  are  all  on 
"  the  side  of  Great  Britain  ; — and,  what  seems  to 

"  have 
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<c  have  more  weight  than  ail  the  rest,  and  is  accorr- 
"  dingly  pressed,  is,  that  this  treaty  is  made  with 
f(  a  design  to  oppress  the  French,  in  open  violation 
"  of  our  treaty  with  that  nation,  and  contrary, 
"  too,  to  every  principle  of  gratitude  and  sound 
(f  policy. 

"  In  time,  when  passion  shall  have  yielded  to 
"  sober  reason,  the  current  may  possibly  turn;  but 
tc  in  the  meanwhile,  this  government  in  relation 
"  to  France  and  England,  may  be  compared  to  a 
"  ship  between  the  rocks  of  Sylla  and  Charybdis. 
"  — If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the  partizans  of  the 
"  French  (or  rather  of  war  and  confusion)  will 
cc  excite  them  to  hostile  measures ;  or  at  least  to 
C(  unfriendly  sentiments — if  it  is  not,  there  is  no 
"  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  whicfy.  may  fol- 
te  low,  as  it  respects  Great  Britain. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  I  am, 
"  or  shall  be  disposed  to  quit  the  ground  I  have 
cc  taken;  unless  circumstances  more  imperious  than 
"  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge,  should  compel 
"  it ;  for  there  is  but  one  straight  course  in  these 
"  things,  and  that  is  to  seek  truth  and  pursue  it 
ie  steadily. — The  reason  I  mention  them  is  to  shew, 
"  that  a  close  investigation  of  the  subject  is  more 
1f  than  ever  necessary ;  and  that  they  are  strong 
"  evidences  of  the  necessity  of  the  most  circums- 
<c  pect  in  carrying  the  determination  of  govern- 
"  ment  into  effect  with  prudence,  as  it  respects  our 
"  own  country;  and  with  every  exertion  to  pro- 
<c  duce  a  change  fdr  the  better  from  G.  Britain. 

"  The  memorial  seems  well  designed  to  answer 
<f  the  end  proposed  ;  and  by  the  time  it  is  revised 
"  and  new  dressed,  you  will  probably  (either  in 
^  the  resolutions  which  are,  or  will  be  handed  to 
"  me — or  in  the  newspaper  publications,  which 
"  you  promised  to  be  attentive  to)  have  seen  all 
"  the  objections  against  the  treaty  which  have  any 

c  c  3  «  real 
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4C  real  weight  in  them  ;  and  which  may  be  fit  sub- 
"  jedls  for  representation  in  the  memorial,  or  for 
"  the  instructions,  or  both. — But  how  much  lon- 
"  ger  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  can  be  de- 
"  layed  without  exciting  unpleasant  sensations  lere 
"  or  involving  serious  evils  elsewhere,  you,  who  are 
"  at  the  scene  of  information  and  action,  can  de- 
*c  cide  better  than  I. — In  a  matter,  however,  so 
"  interesting  and  pregnant  of  consequences,  there 
"  ought  to  be  no  precipitation  :  but,  on  the  contra- 
"  ry,  every  step  should  be  explored  before  it  is 
"  taken  and  every  word  weighed  before  it  is  uttered, 
"  or  delivered  in  writing. 

(f  The  form  of  the  ratification  requires  more 
"  diplomatic  experience,  and  legal  knowledge  than 
i(  I  possess,  or  have  the  means  of  acquiring  at  rhis 
tc  place,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  on  this 
«  head." 

"  The  identical  memorial,  which  the  President 
says  seems  well  designed  to  answer  the  end  proposed, 
and  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  was  made, 
and  the  very  form  of  a  ratification  to  which  he 
refers,  are  now  in  my  possession. 

"  The  reason  why  the  President  thought  it  pro 
bable,  that  I  might  be  on  my  way  to  Mount  Ver- 
non  was,  that  I  had  intimated  it  to  him.  Messrs. 
Wolcott,  Pickering  and  Bragford  had  urged  me  to 
go  thither,  in  order  to  close  the  business,  -and  put 
an  end  to  every  expectation  abroad  that  the  Presi 
dent's  purpose  could  now  be  changed.  I  had  ac 
tually  engaged  a  carriage  for  the  purpose  ;  but  was 
prevented  by  a  great  influx  of  business  from  the 
President  and  other  quarters. 

"  Before  the  memorial  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Wolcott  said  something  to  me  about  delay  in 
concluding  the  business  ;  observing,  that  it  would 
give  the  French  government  an  opportunity  of  pro 
fessing  to  make  very  extensive  overtures  to  the 

United 
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United  States,  and  thus  embarrass  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  When  I  read  the  memorial  to  Col. 
Pickering  in  his  office,  he  said.  "  This,  as  the 
sailors  say,  is  throwing  the  whole  up  in  the  wind." 
The  memorial  after  it  was  rendered  more  correct  in 
language,  retained  the  former  determination  against 
ratifying,  except  in  the  mode  now  expressed,  if 
the  provision-order  was  abolished.  Although  it 
expresly  declares,  that  it  is  only  a  more  particular 
disclosure  of  my  conversation  on  the  13th  instant, 
yet  no  observation  was  ever  made  in  my  presence 
or  to  my  belief,  by  the  President,  that  I  had  ex 
ceeded  his  intention.  I  spoke  of  his  determination 
on  the  12th  of  August  17Q5,  when  we  were  in 
consultation  on  the  treaty,  and  no  objection  was 
even  hinted  at.  I  also  shewed  to  the  President,  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  August.  1JQ5,  the 
letters  which  had  been  written  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
to  the  other  ministers,  as  follow.  To  Col.  Mon 
roe,  July  14,  17Q5. 

'"  The  treaty  is  not  yet  ratified  by  the  President ; 
"  nor  will  it  be  ratified,  I  believe,  until  it  returns 
"  from  England;  if  then.  But  I  do  not  mean  this 
"  for  a  public  communication  or  for  any  public 
"  body  or  men.  I  am  engaged  in  a  work,  which 
t(  when  finished,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
u  will  enable  me  to  speak  precisely  to  you.  The 
"  late  British  order  for  seizing  provisions  is  a 
"  weighty  obstacle  to  a  ratification.  I  do  not  sup- 
u  pose  that  such  an  attempt  to  starve  France  will 
('  be  countenanced." 

To   all   our  Foreign  Ministers,  July   21,   17Q5. 

"  When  I  inform  you  that  the  President  has  not 
"  yet  ratified  the  treaty,  his  character  will  con- 
"  vince  you,  that  nothing  will  deter  him  from 
"  doing  what  he  thinks  right ;  and  that  the  final 
"  question  lies  open  from  causes,  unconnected 
"  with  any  considerations  but  the  interest  and  du- 

C  c  4  "  ties 
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cc  ties   of  the  United  States.     He   is  at  present  ir 
"  Virginia,  and  will  doubtless  very  soon   take  hit 
"  conclusive  step.     If  I  were  permitted   to  con-', 
"  jedture,  what  that  would    be;  I  should  suspect, 
"  that  at  any  rate  he  would   not  sign   it,  until  it: 
<c  should   return   from  England,  with  the  addition 
"  of  the   suspending   article :    and    probably    not 
"  even  then,  if  a  late  British  order  for  the  capture 
"  of  provisions  going  to  France,  should  have  been 
<c  issued  as  we  suppose,  and  increase  the  objections 
"  which  have  been  lavished  upon  it." 

"  The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  shew  that 
the  President  (notwithstanding  he  was  at  liberty  to 
ratify,  if  he  pleased,  even  after  the  declaration  to  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  would  readily  admit  a  recantation 
to  that  effect,  and  although  I  studiously  kept  him  at 
liberty  by  my  acts  and  writings,)  went  to  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  ]5th  of  July,  17Q5,  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  ground,  which  he  had  taken  on  the 
J3th,  in  my  oral  representation  to  Mr.  Hammond, 
and  came  back  on  the  nth  of  August  with  the 
same  determination,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  For 
in  addition  to  the  preceding  circumstances,  on  the 
evening  of  the  1  ith  of  August,  I  observed  to  him, 
in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Pickering  and  Bradford, 
that  the  sooner  the  memorial  was  revised  by  the 
gentlemen  jointly,  who  were  prepared  with  their 
opinions,  the  better;  and  he  replied,  that  he  sup 
posed  every  tiling  of  this  sort  had  been  setrled. 
But  I  told  him,  that  they  were  not,  as  Col.  Picker 
ing  was  for  an  immediate  ratification  ;  to  which  he 
said,  "  I  told  Mr.  Randolph  that  I  thought  the 
ic  postponement  of  ratification  was  a  ruinous  step  ;" 
or  words  tantamount, 

<c  I  might  confirm  this,  if  necessary,  by  a  very 
influential  letter  in  the  President's  hands,  dated, 
the  10th  or  14th  of  July,  approved  by  him,  and 
differing  from  my  opinion,  on  the  definitive  step 

only 
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only  on  this  respect  ;  that  the  writer  would  have 
suspended  the  treaty,  not  by  refusing  to  ratify, 
but  by  refusing  to  exchange  Ratifications ,  until  an 
attempt  was  made  to  abolish  the  provision -order  ; 
and,  if  it  miscarried  afterwards,  until  our  minis 
ter  should  receive  further  instructions. 

"  That  a  change  in  the  purpose  of  the  President 
had  taken  place,  will  also  appear  by  the  change 
of  expression  between  the  memorial,  which  the 
President  approved  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  that 
delivered  finally  to  Mr.  Hammond,  In  the  for 
mer,  the  Secretary  of  State  proposes  to  commu 
nicate  to  the  British  minister  more  formally, 
more  precisely,  and  more  at  large,  the  suggesti 
ons  made  in  the  conversation  of  the  13th  of  July, 
1795.  In  the  latter,  he  says,  that  in  conformity 
with  his  assurance  on  the  13th  of  July,  17Q5,  "  he 
*f  now  communicates,  by  memorial,  the  determina- 
"  tion,  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
"  has  thought  proper  to  adopt."  The  draught 
xvhich  I  made  in  consequence  of  the  change  in 
the  President's  opinion,  proves  the  constancy  qf 
my  idea.  It  mentions  the  determination,  which 
the  President  has,  upon  further  refle&ion,  thought 
proper  to  adopt." 


On  the  1 1th  of  August,  when  the  President  re 
turned  from  Mount  Vernon,  Mr.  Walcott,  the  Se 
cretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  Mr.  Hammond  had 
handed  the  intercepted  dispatches,  made  a  full  dis 
covery  of  the  affair.  The  President,  who  'till  this 
moment,  had  reposed  great  confidence  in  Ran 
dolph,  now  seeing  how  he  had  been  betrayed, 
this  opportunity  was  seized  by  Walcott  and  Pick- 
ney  to  urge  the  immediate  ratification  of  the  Bri 
tish  treaty,  which  had  been  suspended,  in  a  great 
by  the  intrigues  of  Randolph.  The  Pre 
sident, 
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sident,  who  perceived  in  the  dispatches  a  good 
handle  against  the  French  and  their  partizans,  fol 
lowed  the  advice  of  the  two  Secretaries,  and,  with 
out  giving  his  reasons  to  Randolph,  ratified  the 
treaty  on  the  14th  of  August — On  what  trifling 
circumstances  do  the  most  important  events  often 
depend  !  Had  not  the  Jean  Bart  been  captured  by 
a  British  frigate  ;  had  the  Jean  Bart  not  previously 
taken  a  British  merchantman  ;  or,  had  not  such  a 
spirited  man  as  Captain  Goddard  been  present 
when  the  dispatches  were  thrown  overboard,  the 
British  treaty  might  never  have  been  ratified,  the 
dispute  between  the  two  nations  might  have  become 
more  acrimonious,  and  America  might  have  join 
ed  France  in  the  war. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  .treaty  was  signed,  the  con 
tents  of  the  intercepted  dispatches  were  made 
known  to  Randolph,  who  till  then,  was  totally  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  Pre 
sident's  determination.  On  the  12th  of  August 
(the  next  day  after  the  dispatches  were  communi 
cated  to  the  President),  a  council  was  held  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  Randolph,  as  if  no 
thing  had  happened,  was  summoned  to  attend.  At 
this  council  he  opposed  the  ratification  with  all  his 
might,  while  the  other ^  Secretaries  urged  it,  and 
while  the  President  sat  listening  and  watching  the 
words  of  the  traitor.  On  the  14th;  the  treaty  was 
ratified.  On  the  ]5th?  the  President,  pursuing  his 
system  of  concealment,  invited  Randolph  to  din 
ner  with  a  party  of  chosen  friends,  and  placed  him 
at  the  foot  of  his  table.  On  the  18th  the  same  air 
of  hospitality  was  assumed  ;  but  this  was  the  last 
day  that  the  perjured  villain  was  to  enjoy  the  tri 
umph  of  his  treachery. — Let  him  tell  the  rest  him 
self. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  IQth  of  August  17Q5, 1  was 
going  to  the  President's,  as  usual,  at  Q  o'clock  in  the 

morning  j 
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morning ;  when  his  steward,  Mr.  Kidd,  came  to  me 
at  Mr.  Rawle's,  in  Market-street ;  and  informed  me, 
that  the  President  desired  me  to  postpone  my  vi 
sit,  until  half  after  ten.  I  supposed  at  first,  that  he 
might  wish  to  have  the  latest  hour  for  writing  by 
the  Southern  mail  of  that  day,  or  perhaps  to  ride 
out.  But,  as  I  was  desirous  of  asking  him  a  short 
question,  which  would  determine  me  as  to  the 
manner  of  executing  a  piece  of  business,  to  be  car 
ried  to  him  that  morning  ;  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Kidd, 
if  he  was  then  occupied  with  any  particular  person  ? 
and  I  was  answered,  that  the  President  was  every 
moment  expecting  some  gentlemen.  Accordingly 
I  turned  to  the  office  ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
called  at  the  President's.  I  desired  the  servant,  who 
attended  at  the  door,  to  tell  the  President,  that  I 
was  come.  But  upon  being  informed,  that  Mr. 
Walcott  and  Colonel  Pickering  had  been  there  for 
sometime,  I  went  up  stairs:  and  began  to  think, 
that  the  steward  had  committed  a  mistake.  I  sup- 
jpsed,  that  a  consultation  with  the  heads  of  depart 
ments  had  been  intended  to  be  held  by  the  President 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  that  it  might  be  proper  for 
me  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  delay.  But  when  I 
entered  the  President's  room,  he,  with  great  forma 
lity,  rose  from  his  chair  ;  and  Messrs.  Walcott  and 
Pickering  were  also  marked  in  their  efforts  towards  a 
like  formality.  I  therefore  resolved  to  wait  for  the  un 
folding  of  this  mysterious  appearance.  Very  few 
words  passed  between  the  President 'and  myself ; 
and  those  which  fell  from  him,  shewed  plainly  to 
me,  that  he  wished  to  hurry  to  something  else. 
Immediately  afterwards,  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  pulling  out  a  large  letter,  said  some 
thing  of  this  nature  :  "  Mr.  Randolph  !  here  is  a 
"  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  read,  and  make 
ff  such  explanations,,  as  you  choose."  I  took  it, 

and 
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and  found  it  to  be  a  letter,  written  in  French  by 
Mr.  Fauchet,  on  about  fifteen  pages  of  large  pa 
per.  On  reading  the  letter,  I  perceived,  that  two 
of  the  most  material  papers,  which  were  called  the 
dispatches  No.  3,  and  6,  were  not  with  it.  ~j~  I  ob 
served  to  the  President,  that  I  presumed  the  letter 
to  b?  an  intercepted  one.  He  nodded  his  head.  I 
then  said,  that  at  that  time  I  could  recollect  very 
little,  which  would  throw  lighten  the  affair  ;  but  1 
would  go  over  the  letter,  and  make  such  remarks  as 
occurred  to  me.  I  did  so  ;  but  being  thus  suddenly, 
and  without  any  previous  intimation,  called  upon 
before  a  council,  which  was  minutely  prepared  at 


•j-  Extraff  from   tbe  -political  dispatch,  No.  3,  of  Joseph  Faucbet 
to  tbe  Minuter  of  Foreign  ^1  fairs. 

"  Then  the  Secretary  of  State  appeared  to  open  himself  with 
out  reserve.  He  imparted  to  me  the  intestine  divisions,  which 
were  rumbling  in  the  United  States.  The  idea  of  an  approach 
ing  commotion  affected  him  deeply.  He  hoped  to  prevent  it, 
by  the  ascendency,  which  he  daily  acquired  over  the  mind  of 
the  President,  who  consulted  him  in  all  affairs,  and  to  whorn\ 
he  told  the  troth,  which  his  colleagues  disguised  from  him. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  says  he,  is  tho  mortal 
enemy  of  England  ;  and  the  friend  of  France.  I  can  affirm  it 
upon  my  honour.  But  not  mixing  with  the  world,  he  may  be 
circumvented  by  the  dark  manoeuvres  of  some  men,  who  wind 
themselves  in  an  hundred  ways,  to  draw  him  into  measures, 
which  will  cause  him  to  lose  all  his  popularity.  Under  the  pre 
text  of  giving  energy  to  government,  they  would  absolutely 
make  a  monarch  of  him.  They  deceive  him,  as  to  the  true 
spirit  of  the  people  j  as  well  as  upon  the  affairs  of  France.  I 
arn  sure,  that  at  this  moment,  he  escapes  from  them,  and  that 
in  all  these  perfidious  manoeuvres  they  have  not  been  able  to 
dissuade  him  from  pronouncing  with  vigour  against  the  ministry 
of  England.  He  has But  it  is  impossible  for  me  in  con 
science  to  make  you  this  confession.  I  should  betray  the  duties 
of  my  office.  Every  thing,  which  I  can  say  to  you,  is,  that  it 
is  important  for  our  two  nations,  that  you  continue  to  visit  him 
frequently.  He  will  be  touched  with  the  proofs  of  friendship, 
which  you  shall  testify  to  him;  and  I  am  sure,  that  this  will 
be  an  infallible  means  of  causing  them  to  be  valued.  I  would 
quit  the  post,  which  he  has  confided  to  me,  if  he  could  be 

brought 
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every  point  ;  not  seeing  two  of  the  most  essential 
references ;  and  having  but  an  imperfect  idea  of 
most  of  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  I  could  re 
ly  only  on  two  principles,  which  were  established 
in  my  mind  ;  the  first  was,  that  according  to  my 
sincere  belief,  I  never  made  an  improper  commu 
nication  to  Mr.  Fauchet  ;  the  second  was,  that  no 
money  was  ever  received  by  me  from  him,  nor  any 
overture,  made  to  him  by  me  for  that  purpose.  My 


brought  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 
A  bill  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  which  wounds 
liberty.  They  have  at  least  taken  away  the  article  which  pre 
vents  the  sale  of  the  French  prizes  in  our  ports.  My  heart  is 
troubled  by  it.  But  I  have  seen  with  pleasure,  that  my  reflec 
tions  on  this  subje6t3  upon  the  dreadful  crisis,  which  would  re 
sult  from  an  abuse  of  it,  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
mind,  I  will  even  say,  upon  the  heart  of  the  President,  who  is 
an  honourable  man.  Let  us  unite,  Mr.  Fauchet,  to  draw  our 
two  nations  closer  together.  Those  who  love  liberty,  are  for 
fraternizing  with  the  French  Republic,  the  partizans  of  slavery 
prefer  an  alliance  with  England. 

"  I,  he  said  to  me,  (in  speaking  of  the  treaty  of  Jay),  affirm 
that  there  is  no  question  in  his  mission,  but  to  demand  a  solemn 
reparation  for  the  spoliations  which  our  commerce  has  experi 
enced  on  the  part  of  England  j  and  to  give  you  a  proof,  that 
Mr.  Jay  cannot  enter  into  a  negotiation  contrary  to  what  we 
owe  to  France,  I  will  give  you  the  part  of  the  instructions  which 
concern  it. 

"  Although  the  following  note,  which  I  have,  written  in  his 
own  hand,  with  a  promise  to  burn  it,  be  little  important,  I  an 
nex  it  hereto. 

"  If  the  English  ministry  shall  insinuate,  that  the  whole  or 
"  any  part  of  these  instructions  should  appear  to  be  influenced 
"  by  a  supposed  predilection  in  favou  of  France,  you  will  ar- 
et  rest  the  subject  as  being  foreign  to  the  present  question.  It 
"  is  what  the  English  nation  has  no  right  to  object  to ; 
tf  because  we  are  free  in  our  sentiments  and  independent  in 
<(  our  government." 

"  The  following  case  is  to  be  unchangeable.  As  there  is  no 
"  doubt,  that  the  English  ministry  will  endeavour  to  detach  us 
"  from  France,  you  will  inform  them  of  the  firm  determination 
"  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  not  to  deviate  from 
"  our  treaties,  or  our  engagements  with  France." 

obser- 
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observations  therefore  were  but  short.  However, 
I  had  some  recollection  of  Mr.  Fauchet  having  told 
me  of  machinations  aginst  the  French  Republic, 
Governor  Clinton  and  myself;  and  thinking  it  not 
improbable,  that  the  overture,  which  was  spoken  of 
in  No.  6,  might  be,  in  some  manner,  connected 
with  that  business,  and  might  relate  to  the  obtain 
ing  of  intelligence,  I  mentioned  my  impression  ; 
observing  at  the  same  time,  that  I  would  throw  my 
ideas  on  paper.  'The  President  desired  Messes. 
Walcott  and  Pickering  to  put  questions  to  me. 
This  was  a  style  of  proceeding,  to  which  I  would 
not  have  submitted,  had  it  been  pursued.  But  Mr. 
Pickering  put  no  question  ;  and  Mr.  Walcott  only 
asked  an  explanation  of  what  I  had  said,  as  to  Go 
vernor  Clinton  and  myself,  This  I  did  not  object 
to  repeat,  nearly  as  I  had  spoken  it.  Had  I  not 
been  deprived  of  No.  6,  the  terms  used  in  it,  "  of 
"  sheltering  from  British  persecution"  would  pro 
bably  have  reminded  me  fully  of  the  supposed 
machinations  of  Mr.  Hammond  and  others.  As  it 
was,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  generally  in  the 
President's  room,  who  remembered  to  have  heard 
something  of  a  meeting,  held  at  New-York  by  Mr. 
Hammond  and  others  during  the  last  summer. 
While  I  was  appealing  to  the  Presidents  memory 
for  communications,  which  I  had  made  to  him  on 
this  subject  ;  and  after  he  had  said,  with  some 
warmth,  that  he  should  not  conceal  any  thing, 
which  he  recollected,  or  words  to  that  effect  ;  he 
was  called  out  to  receive  from  Mr.  Willing  the 
copy  of  an  address,  which  was  to  be  presented  to 
him  the  next  day  by  the  merchants.  While  he 
was  out  of  the  room,  I  asked,  how  the  President 
came  by  Mr.  Fauchet's  letter.  Mr.  Wolcott  said, 
<c  The  President  will,  I  presume,  explain  that  to 
"  you."  Upon  the  return  of  the  President,  he 
desired  me  to  step  into  another  room,  while  he 

should 
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should  converse  with  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Picker 
ing  upon  what  I  had  said.  I  retired  ;  and  on  re 
volving  the  subject,  I  came  to  this  conclusion ; 
that  if  the  President  had  not  been  worked  up  to 
prejudge  the  case,  he  would  not  have  acted  in  a 
manner,  so  precipitate  in  itself,  and  so  injurious 
and  humiliating  to  me  :  and  that  he  would  in  the 
first  instance,  have  interrogated  me  in  private. 
After  an  absence  of  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  I  returned  into  the  President's  room  ;  when 
he  told  me  that  as  I  wished  to  put  my  remarks  on 
paper,  he  desired  that  I  would.  I  replied,  that  it 
should  be  done  ;  but  that  I  did  not  expect  to  re 
member  much  of  the  detail  ;  for,  in  fact,  I  had 
then  no  distinct  conception  of  what  No.  3,  and 
No.  6,  might  contain  ;  except  that  it  would  seem 
from  the  inference  in  No.  1O,  as  if  I  had  encouraged 
the  insurrection.  The  President  then  asked  me, 
how  soon  I  could  finish  my  remarks,  I  answered,  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  I  declared  to  him  at  the 
same  instant,  that  I  would  not  continue  ia  the 
office  one  second  after  such  treatment.  I  accord 
ingly  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter." 

"  Philadelphia,  Aug.  ]g,  1795. 
"  SIR, 

"  IMMEDIATELYupon  leaving  your  house  this 
morning,  I  went  to  the  office  for  the  department  of 
state,  where  I  directed  the  room,  in  which  I  usually 
sat,  to  be  locked  up,  and  the  key  to  remain  with  the 
messenger.  My  object  in  this  was  to  let  all  the 
papers  rest,  as  they  stood. 

"  Upon  my  return  home,  I  reflected  calmly  and 
maturely  upon  the  proceedings  of  this  morning. 
Two  facts  immediately  presented  themselves ;  one 
of  which  was,  that  my  usual  hour  of  calling  upon 
the  President  had  not  only  been  postponed  for  the 

oppor- 
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opportunity  of  consulting  others  upon  a  letter  of  d 
foreign  minister,  highly  interesting  to  my  honour, 
before  the  smallest  intimation  to  me ;  but  they 
seemed  also  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  its  con 
tents,  and  were  requested  to  ask  questions  for  their 
satisfaction  :  The  other  was,  that  I  was  desired  to 
retire  into  another  room,  until  you  should  converse 
with  them,  upon  what  I  had  said. 

"  Your  confidence  in  me,  Sir,  has  been  unlimited ; 
and,  I  can  truly  affirm,  unabused.  My  sensations 
then  cannot  be  concealed,  when  I  find  that  confi 
dence  so  immediately  withdrawn  without  a  word  or 
distant  hint  being  previously  dropped  to  me  !  This, 
Sir,  as  I  mentioned  in  your  room,  is  a  situation  in 
which  I  cannot  hold  my  present  office,  and  there 
fore  I  hereby  resign  it. 

"  It  will  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  hence, 
that  I  mean  to  relinquish  the  inquiry.  No,  Sir  ; 
far  from  it.  I  will  also  meet  any  inquiry,  and  to 
prepare  for  it,  if  I  learn  this  morning,  that  there  is  a 
chance  of  overtaking  Mr.  Fauchet  before  he  sails,  I 
will  go  to  him  immediately. 

"  I  have  to  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  permit  me  to 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  ;  and  I  will 
prepare  an  answer  to  it ;  which  I  perceive  that  I 
cannot  do,  as  I  wish,  merely  upon  the  few  hasty  me 
moranda  which  I  took  with  my  pencil. 

"  I  am  satisfied,  Sir,  that  you  will  acknowledge  one 
piece  of  justice  due  on  this  occasion,  which  is,  that 
until  an  inquiry  can  be  made,  the  affair  shall  con 
tinue  in  secrecy  under  your  injunction,  after  pledg 
ing  myself  for  a  more  specific  investigation  of  ail 
these  suggestions.  For  I  here  most  solemnly  deny, 
that  any  overture  ever  came  from  me,  which  was  to 
produce  money  to  me,  or  any  others  for  me  ;  and 
ttiat  in  any  manner,  diredtly  or  indiredlly,  was  a 
shilling  ever  received  by  me;  nor  was  it  ever 
contemplated  by  me,  that  one  shilling  should  be 

applied 
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applied  by  Mr.  Fauchet  to  any  purpose  relative  to 
the  insurre&ion. 

"  I  presume,  Sir,  that  the  paper,  No.  6,  to  which 
he  refers,  is  not  in  your  possession.  Otherwise  you 
would  have  shewn  it  to  me.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  you  will  suffer  me  to  have  a 
copy  of  it. 

"  I  shall  pass  my  accounts  at  the  Auditor's  and 
Comptroller's  office  ;  and  transmit  to  you  a  copy. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Sir,  with  due  respecl, 

"Your  most  obedient  servant, 

«  EDM.  RANDOLPH:* 

«  The  President  of  the  U.  S." 


To  the  preceding  Letter  I  received  tils  Answer. 

, 

"  To  Edmund  Randolph,  Esq. 
"  Sir, 

"  Your  resignation  of  the  Office  of  State  is  received. 

(e  Candour  induces  me  to  give  you,  in  a  few  words, 

the  following  narrative  of  fach. The  letter  from 

Mr.  Fauchet,  with  the  contents  of  which  you  were 
made  acquainted  yesterday,  was,  as  you  supposed, 

an  intercepted  one. It  was  sent  by  Lord  Gren- 

ville  to  Mr.  Hammond; — by  him  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; — by  him 
shewn  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Attorney 
General ; — and  a  translation  thereof  was  made  by 
the  former,  for  me.— 

"  At  the  time  Mr.  Hammond  delivered  the  letter, 
he  requested  of  Mr.  Wolcott  an  attested  copy, 
which  was  accordingly  made  by  Mr.  Thornton,  his 
late  secretary ;  and  which  is  understood  to  remain 
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at  present  with  Mr.  Bond. Whether  it  is  known 

to  others,  I  am  unable  to  decide. 

"  Whilst  you  are  in  pursuit  of  means  to  remove 
the  strong  suspicions  arising  from  his  letter,  no  dis 
closure  of  its  contents  will  be  made  by  me  ;  and  I 
will  enjoin  the  same  on  the  public  officers  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  purport  of  it;  unless  something 
shall  appear  to  render  an  explanation  necessary  on 
the  part  of  government ; — of  which  I  will  be  the 
judge. . 

"  A  copy  of  Mr.  Fauchet's  letter  shall  be  sent  to 

you. No.  6,  referred  to  therein,  I  have  never 

seen.^- 

«  G.  WASHINGTON." 
"  Philadelphia,  20th  Aug.  17Q5." 

The  wretched  corrupted  creature,  Randolph,  de 
parted,  soon  after  the  date  of  his  letter,  for  Rhode- 
Island,  where  he  found  Fauchet,  and  where,  after  a 
deal  of  consultation,  they  trumped  up  a  story,  that 
only  tended  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  dispatches, 
and  the  guilt  of  the  Secretary,  who  had,  neverthe 
less,  the  impudence  to  publish,  in  December,  what 
he  called  his  vindication,  and  who  was  suffered  to 
retire  to  Virginia  without  punishment. 

This  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  virtue., 
which  the  sententious  Montesquieu  represents  as 
the  characteristic  of  republican  government.  Under 
no  government  but  a  republican  one  would  a  crime 
like  that  of  Randolph's  have  been  committed  with 
impunity.  And,  yet  have  the  Americans  the  auda 
city  to  talk  of  the  purity  of  their  principles  !  an<^ 
what  is  more  astonishing,  the  silly  world  seems, 
content  to  be  their  dupe. 

End  of  Randolph's  Vindication. 
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F or  gold  defiles  by  frequent  touch  • 
There's  norhing  fouls  the  hand  so  much. 
But  as  his  paws  he  strove  to  scoiver, 
He  washed  away  the  chemic  po  ver  ; 
And  Midas  now   neglected  stands, 
With  asses  ears  and  dirty  hands" 
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1  H  E  Democrats  and  I  have  long  been  in  the 
friendly  habit  of  making  presents  to  each  other ; 
and,  this  being  a  season  of  the  year  when  an  inter 
change  of  civilities  of  this  kind  is  more  particularly 
looked  for,  I  was  just  turning  about  me  for  a  sub 
ject  that  might  serve  as  some  little  mark  of  my  at 
tention,  when  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Randolph's 
resignation  made  its  long-looked-for  appearance. 

If  the  reader  knows  any  thing  of  the  Democrats, 
he  will  allow,  that  this  vindication  is  most  emi 
nently  calculated  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of 
making  them  a  grateful  offering  :  and  I  was  the  more 
anxious  to  be  prompt  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty  of  etiquette,  as,  from  their  present  formidable 
situation,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  they  might  have 
the  will  as  well  as  the  power  to  turn  their  venge 
ance  against  me,  in  case  of  the  slightest  neglect. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  their  affairs  for  a  year 
past,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  they  are 
wonderfully  improved.  They  have  had  address 
sufficient  to  stir  up  the  mob  to  burn  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Federal  Senators  in  effigy  ;  they  have 
dared  publickly  and  vilely  to  traduce  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States ;  their  own  President  has 
been  ele&ed  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
D  d  3  vania  ; 
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vania  ;  the  legislature  of  Virginia  has  declared  in 
their  favour  ;  and  a  fresh  importation  of  thieves  and 
traitors  from  Ireland  are  daily  expected  to  arrive. 
These  are  great  and  solid  advantages,  and  when  we 
add  to  them  the  "  preciotis  confessions"  which  they 
may,  by  the  help  of  "  some  thousands  of  dollars" 
be  able  to  draw  from  their  new  and  communica 
tive  brother,  we  cannot  help  regarding  their  club 
as  the  rising  sun  of  this  country. 

To  this  great  luminary,  then,  I  kneel  ;  not  to 
ask  a  boon,  but  to  offer  one  ;  and  such  a  one  as  I 
hope  will  be  acceptable,  as  its  great  object  is  to 
cbmmemorate  actions  flowing  from  the  purest  prin 
ciples  of  democracy. 

PHILADELPHIA,  January  l,  1796. 
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X\MONG  the  means  employed  by  the  anarchi 
cal  assemblies  of  France,  in  the  propagation  of  their 
detestible  principles,  that  of  corruption  may  be  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful,  and,  according 
ly,  it  has  ever  shared  a  principal  part  of  their  atten 
tion.  If  we  take  a  survey  of  their  confiscations, 
proscriptions  and  assassinations,  from  the  seizure  of 
the  property  of  the  ecclesiastics,  by  the  Constitu 
ent  Assembly, down  to  the  horrid  butcheries  of  Car 
rier,  we  shall  find  that  this  has  often  been  a  leading 
motive  for  the  perpetrating  of  those  deeds,  which 
will  blacken  the  French  name  as  long  as  honesty 
and  humanity  shall  be  esteemed  amongst  men.  It 
Is,  at  least,  an  object  of  which  they  have  never 
lost  sight,  and  which  they  have  spared  nothing  to 
accomplish.  They  have  ransacked  the  coffers  of 
the  rich,  stripped  poverty  of  its  very  rags?  rob 
bed  the  infant  of  its  birth-right,  wrenched  the 
crutch  from  the  hand  of  tottering  old  age,  and, 
joining  sacrilege  to  burglary,  have  plundered  even 
the  altars  of  God,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  means  of  corrupting  degenerate  foreigners. 

D  d  4  LThat 
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That  their  plans  of  seduction  have  been  but  too 
successful  they  themselves  avow.  Like  the  gang  of 
highwaymen  in  the  subterraneous  cave,  each  mounts 
the  polluted  tribune  in  his  turn,  and  tells  his  tale 
of  corruption.  According  to  their  own  acknow 
ledgements,  they  have  expended  millions  upon  mil 
lions  in  this  commerce  of  consciences^  since  they 
have  called  their  country  a  Republic;  and,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  remark,  these  immense  sums  have 
all  been  expended,  with  a  trifling  exception,  in  the 
Republican  States  that  have  condescended  to  frater 
nize  with  them.  The  patriots  of  Geneva  and  Hol 
land,  of  Genoa  and  Switzerland,  have  been 
bought  with  the  treasures  extorted  from  the  unhap 
py  French.  The  two  former  states  are,  in  every 
political  point  of  view,  annihilated,  and  the  two 
latter  exist  as  a  proof,  that  state?  .s  well  as  indivi 
duals  may  sometimes  triumph  in  successful  base 
ness  and  vanity.* 

The  people  of  the  United  Srates  of  America  had 
not  the  mortification  to  see  their  country  included 
in  the  dark  catalogue ;  and,  though  it  was  evident 
to  every  discerning  man,  that  some  such  influence 
began  to  prevail,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  citizen  Genet ;  though  it 
\vas  impossible  to  account  for  the  foundation  of 
the  democratic  clubs,  and  for  the  countenance 
they  received  from  many  persons  of  weight  and 
authority  (particularly  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  State  was  at  the  head  of 
the  mother  club)  upon  any  other  principle  ;  though 
people  were  daily  seen  adling  in  diredt  opposition 
to  their  apparent  interests  ;  and  though  the  parti- 

zans 
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Switzerland  were  heard  cf  in   America. 
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zans  of  France  did  not  hesitate  openly  to  declare  their 
enmity  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  government  he  had  been  chosen  to  administer-; 
notwithstanding  all  these  striking  and  well-known 
facls,  the  great  body  of  the  people  would  have  re 
garded  anyoneas  aslandererof  their  national  charac 
ter,  who  should  have  insinuated,  tliBt  the  secrets  of 
their  government,  and  their  most  important  inte 
rests,  were  the  price  of  that  sudden  exaltation  that 
every  where  appeared  among  the  persons  devoted  to 
the  will  of  the  French  minister.  The  people  might 
have  remained  in  this  delusive  confidence,  till  their 
constitution  had  been  subverted,  and  till  they  had 
been  plunged  into  a  calamitous  foreign  war,  or  dri 
ven  to  the  dire  necessity  of  shedding  each  other's 
blood,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  intercep 
tion  of  the  letter,  that  has  led  to  the  'vindication  on 
which  I  have  here  undertaken  to  make  a  few  ob 
servations. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  vindication  itself,  two 
circumstances  present  themselves  as  subjects  of  pre 
liminary  observation  :  the  time,  and  the  manner,  of 
its  being  introduced  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Randolph  informs  us,  that  he  gave  in  his 
resignation  on  the  IQth  of  August,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  interrogated  on  the  contents  of 
an  intercepted  letter  of  the  P^rench  minister,  citi 
zen  Fauchet  ;  and  we  all  know,  that  his  vindica 
tion,  if  vindication  it  must  be,  did  not  appear  till 
the  18th  of  December;  a  space  of  exactly  four 
months,  wanting  one  day.  When  he  had  given  in 
his  resignation,  he  did  not  remain  at  Philadelphia  to 
court  the  inquiry  that  he  talks  so  much  of,  but  flew 
away  to  Rhod  Vsland,  in  order  to  overtake  Mr. 
Fauchet,  by  whose  very  letter  he  stood  accused, 
and  to  obtain  from  him  a  certificate  of  his  innocence 
and  morality.  We  shall  see  by  and  by  how  he  was 

employed 
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employed  during  his  stay  at  Rhode-Island  ;  at  pre 
sent  we  must  follow  him  back  to  Philadelphia,  where 
we  find  him  arrived  on  the  2 1st  of  September, 
thirty-three  days  after  his  departure,  and  writing  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  inform  him, 
that  he  is  preparing  his  vindication  with  all  ima 
ginable  dispatch  ;  and  of  this  he  had  taken  care  to 
inform  the  public  several  days  before.  After  this 
notification,  it  was  impossible  that  the  people  should 
not  hourly  expecl;  to  see,  in  the  public  papers,  an 
elucidation  of  the  whole  affair.  What  then  must 
be  their  astonishment,  when  after  having  waited 
with  the  utmost  impatience  for  three  long  weeks, 
they  were  given  to  understand,  that  the  boasting 
vindicator  could  not  close  his  laborious  performance, 
without  having  access  to  certain  other  papers  of  a 
confidential  nature?  The  request  for  these  papers, 
vall  evasive  and  malicious  as  it  was,  was  at  once 
granted  by  the  President.  This  pretended  obstacle 
being  removed,  one  would  have  imagined  that 
shame  would  have  prevented  him  from  framing 
further  delays ;  but,  alas  !  shame  has  but  little  pow 
er,  when  -honour  has  deserted  the  breast. 

Two  months  longer  was  the  publication  put  off, 
and  we  now  find  it  to  contain  no  more  original 
matter  than  any  man,  accustomed  to  writing, 
would  have  prepared  for  the  press  in  the  space  of 
six  or  seven  days  at  most.  That  the  vindicator  has 
not  amused  himself  in  polishing  his  style,  every  one 
will  allow  that  reads  him.  Besides,  a  man,  whose 
reputation  is  suspended,  and  who  is  conscious  of 
his  innocence,  does  not  waste  his  precious  time  in 
the  pointing  of  a  thought,  or  the  rounding  of  a  pe 
riod.  Truth  needs  no  embellishment. 

The  vindicator's  motives  for  this  delay  are  not 
difficult  to  be  divined.  He  wanted  time  to  spread 
reports  to  the  prejudice  of  the  President,  and  to  pre 
pare  the  minds  of  the  people  in  his  own  favour  : 

hence 
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hence  the  idle  tales  of  a  British  faclion,  and  hence 
the  pitiful  pleadings  of  the  calm  observer.  It  was 
probable,  too,  that,  by  delaying  the  publication 
till  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  it  might  be 
brought  out  at  a  moment  when  some  decision  of 
that  body,  respecting  the  treaty,  might  irritate  the 
feelings  of  the  people  against  the  President's  con 
duct;  and,  by  directing  their  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  vindication  intended  to  criminate  him, 
might  turn  the  shaft  of  their  censure  from  the  vin 
dicator  himself.  Besides,  Mr.  Randolph  had  not 
been  so  assiduous  a  studierof  the  temper  of  the  mul 
titude  (for  the  multitude  was  all  he  could  hope  to 
deceive)  to  be  ignorant,  that  their  minds,  after 
being  kept  so  long  on  the  stretch,  would  begin  to 
relax  ;  and  that  indifference  would  succeed  to  cu 
riosity.  In  short,  independent  of  every  other  con 
sideration,  to  gain  time,  we  may  well  suppose,  was 
with  him  a  capital  object.  To  this  he  was  led  by 
the  motive  common  to  all  men  in  his  situation  : 
every  one  endeavours  to  put  off  the  evil  hour  ;  and 
he  justly  regarded  the  hour  of  the  appearance  of  his 
vindication,  as  that  in  which  he  would  be  swung 
off  into  eternal  ignominy. 

However,  whether  any  or  all  of  these  motives 
were  the  real  cause  of  the  procrastination,  or  not, 
is  a  matter  of  great  indifference  ;  I  defy  any  one  to 
account  for  it  in  a  way  compatible  with  his  honour. 
He  knew  that  he  stood  accused  of  a  most  heinous 
offence  against  his  country,  and  had  he  been  con 
fident,  nay  had  he  hoped,  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  testimony  of  his  innocence,  he  never  would 
have  withheld  it  so  long. 

Nor  shall  we  find,  that  the  manner  of  his  intro 
ducing  his  vindication  to  the  public  speaks  more  in 
his  favour. 

In  this  letter  of  resignation,  he  says  to  the  Presi 
dent  :  c'  I  am  satisfied,  Sir,  that  you  will  acknow- 

"  ledge 
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"  ledge  one  piece  of  justice  on  this  occasion,  which 
"  is,  that  until  an  inquiry  can  be  made,  the  affair 
"  shall  continue  in  secrecy  tinder  your  injunction" 
But  after  his  return  from  Rhode-Island,  knowing 
that  the  President  could  not  lay  an  injunction  for 
the  time  past,  and  knowing  also,  that  a  copy  of  the 
dreadful  dispatch  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bond, 
on  whom  the  President  could  lay  no  injunction  at 
all,  he  suspedled  the  affair  had  got  abroad,  which 
was,  indeed,  the  case  ;  it  was  then,  and  not  be 
fore,  that,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he  inform 
ed  the  public,  by  publishing  a  letter  he  had  written 
to  the  President,  that  he  would  prepare  a  vindica 
tion  of  his  conduct. 

After  this  he  suffered  the  matter  to  rest  for  some 
time,  and  then  published  an  extract  from  another 
letter  to  the  President,  dated  the  8th  of  October,  in 
the  following  words  :  "  You  must  be  sensible,  Sir, 
"  that  I  am  inevitably  driven  into  the  discussion  of 
"  many  confidential  and  delicate  points.  I  could 
"  with  safety  immediately  appeal  to  the  people  of 
"  the  United  States,  who  can  be  of  no  party.  But 
"  I  shall  wait  for  your  answer  to  this  letter,  so  far 
"  as  it  respedts  the  paper  desired,  before  I  forward 
"  to  you  my  general  letter,  which  is  delayed  for  no 
"  other  cause.  I  shall  also  rely  that  you  will  con- 
"  sent  to 'the  whole  of  this  affair,  howsoever  confi- 
u  dcntial  and  delicate,  being  exhibited  to  the 

"  world. At  the  same   time  I  prescribe  to  my- 

t(  self  this  condition,  net  to  mingle  any  thing 
"  which  I  do  not  sincerely  conceive  to  belong  to 
"  the  subjeft." 

By  this  stroke  our  vindicator  imagined,  he  had 
reduced  the  President  to  a  dilemma,  from  which 
he  would  be  unable  to  extricate  him.  He  thought 
that  the  President's  circumspect  disposition  would 
lead  him  to  refuse  the  Communication  of  the  paper 

demanded  ; 
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demanded  ;  and,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  im 
pressed  to  the  public  mind  an  idea  of  its  containing 
something,  at  once  capable  of  acquitting  himself, 
and  of  criminating  the  President.  And,  should 
the  paper  be  granted,  he  hoped  that  he  should  be 
able  to  make  such  comments  on  it,  as  would,  at 
least,  render  the  chief  of  the  executive  as  odious  as 
himself. 

The  President  did  not  balance  a  moment  on  the 
course  he  should  take.  <(  It  is  not  difficult,"  says 
he  in  the  answer,  "  to  perceive  what  your  objects 
"  are  ;  but  that  you  may  have  no  cause  to  complain 
"  of  the  withholdingany  paper  (howeverprivate  and 
"  confidential,)  which  you  shall  think  necessary  in 
"  a  case  of  so  serious  a  nature,  I  have  directed  that 
"  you  should  have  the  inspection  of  my  letter  of  the 
"  22d  of  July,  agreeably  to  your  request  :  and  you 
"  are  at  full  liberty  to  publish,  without  reserve,  any 
<c  and  every  private  and  confidential  letter  I  ever 
"  wrote  you  ;  nay  more,  every  word  I  ever  uttered 
"  to  or  in  your  presence,  from  whence  you  can 
"  derive  any  advantage  in  your  justification." 

I  am  sorry  that  the  bounds,  within  which  I  pro 
pose  to  confine  myself,  do  not  permit  me  to  give 
the  reader  the  whole  of  this  noble  letter ;  here, 
however,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  generous  deport 
ment  of  the  writer.  These  extracts  most  eminently 
depict  the  minds  of  the  parties  :  in  one,  we  hear  the 
bold,  the  undaunted  language  of  conscious  integri 
ty,  and,  in  the  other,  the  faultering  accents  of 
guilt. 

Baffled  in  this  project  of  recrimination,  the  vin 
dicator  had  recourse  to  others,  if  possible,  still 
more  unmanly.  A  paragraph  appeared  in  the  pub 
lic  papers,  as  extracted  from  a  Carolina  gazette, 
telling  us  a  shocking  tale  about  Mr.  Randolph  hav 
ing  been  ill-treated  by  the  President,  who  had  been 
worked  up  by  a  wicked  British  faction  to  accuse  him 

(from 
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(from  something  that  had  been  discovered  by  an 
intercepted  letter  to  Mr.  Fauchet)  of  having  his 
frice,  and  that,  in  consequence,  poor  Mr.  Ran 
dolph  had  been  sacrificed^  merely  because  he  had 
advised  the  President  not  to  sign  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  This  simpleton  of  a  story  con 
cluded  with  some  patriotic  reflections  on  the  formi- 
dableness  of  the  British  faction,  and  the  great  dan 
ger  of  acting  contrary  to  their  will  and  pleasure. 

After  an  infinity  of  other  subterfuges  and  pre 
cautions,  the  vindication  itself  comes  forth  ;  not  in 
the  face  of  the  day,  like  the  honest,  innocent  man 
from  his  peaceful  dwelling  ;  but  like  the  thief  from 
his  hiding  place,  preceded  by  his  skulking  precur 
sors.  These  numerous  tricks  and  artifices  have, 
however,  all  failed  :  the  public  has  had  the  candour 
to  prejudge  nothing  :  the  thunder  has  been  reserved 
for  the  day  of  judgment. 

Should  the  vindicator  be  able  to  find  some  quib 
ble  to  excuse  these  preliminary  manoeuvres,  how 
will  he  justify  the  sale  of  his  pretended  vindication  ? 
If  it  be  not  necessary  to  the  justification  of  his  con 
duct,  while  in  the  service  of  the  public,  why  is  it 
published  ?  and,  if  it  be,  how  dares  he  attempt  to 
make  them  pay  for  it?  He  every  where  boasts  of 
his  pure  republicanism,  and  fawningly  courts  the 
favour  of  the  people,  by  calling  on  them  to  judge 
between  him  and  his  patron,  the  President.  He 
pretends  to  have  held  his  office  from  them,  though 
every  one  knows  that  he  held  it  from  the  President, 
at  whose  pleasure  he  was  removeable,  and  to  whom 
alone  he  was,  in  this  case  accountable.  But,  allow 
him  to  hold  his  office  from  the  people,  it  is  to  them 
he  owes  an  account  of  his  behaviour  therein,  and 
that  gratis  >  too. 

It  has  been  "asserted,  by  him,  or  by  his  printer 
(it  is  of  little  consequence  which),  that  he  is  to  de 
rive  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  sale.  But, 

what 
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what  is  this  to  the  purchaser  ?     If  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  two  shillings  aud  nine-pence  three    farthings 
for  the  vindication,  where   is  the  difference  to  him, 
whether  Mr.  Randolph  or  Mr.  Smith  pockets  the 
money  ?     Should  it  appear,  at  last,  that  the  vindi 
cator  is  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  work,  he  will 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  an  improvement 
into  the  art  of  vindicating  :     men  have  often  been 
"known  to  barter   their    reputations ;   but    to  derive 
profit  from  a  public  sale  of  the  proofs  of  their  hav 
ing  done  so,  is   as    yet  without  an  instance   on  the 
annals  of  corruption.     I   will  not,  however,  profess 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  case  ;   many  reasons  render 
it  improbable.     No  ;  his  grand  object  here,  as  every 
where  else,  was  to  narrow  the  circulation  of  the  evi 
dence  against  him.     He   has  so  managed  it  as  not 
only  to   make  the   public  pay  for  what  they  had  a 
right  to  demand    information  of  without  payment, 
but,  by   confining   the     copy-right    to  his   friend 
Smith,  he  has  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  li 
miting  the  number  of  copies  ;  and,  it  is  very  pro 
bable,  that  the  vindication  may  be  out  of  print  in 
less  than  a  month.     Special   care  has  been  taken  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  book  the  instrument  by  which 
all  others  are  forbidden    to  print  it,  and  an  extract 
from  the  act  of  Congress,  made  "  for  the  encou- 
"  rage  men  t  of   learning^  by  securing   the    copies, 
"  &c."     This  is  a  fair  menace  ;  as  if  he  had  said  : 
Here  is  my  vindication ;    but  if  any  one  dares  to  re- 
publish  it,   I  will  prosecute  him  according  to  law. 

God  of  republicanism  !  if  there  be  such  a  deity, 
could  it  ever  be  imagined,  that  a  law  made  in  a 
country  that  seems  to  be  the  receptacle  of  all  the 
patriots  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  encouraging  learning,  and  enlightening 
the  people,  would  have  been  made  a  handle  of  to 
keep  them  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  concerning 

crimes 
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crimes  of  the  most  momentous  nature,  imputed  to 
those  who  pretend  to  glory  in  being  called  public 
servants  ! 

Had  Mr.  Randolph  been  sincere  in  his   desire  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  he  would  have  endeavoured 
to  make   that   appeal   as  general   as  possible ;  and 
what,  I  ask,  would  have  presented  itself  to  him  as 
the    most  likely  means  of  effecting  this  ?     Would 
he  not  have  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  a  printer  of  a  ga 
zette,  requesting  at  the  same  time  all  the  other  prin 
ters  of  gazettes,  in   the  United  States,  to  republish 
it  ?     This  was  the  method  practised  with  respect  to 
the  British  depredations,  and  all   the   other   little 
spiteful  stories  of  the  same  sort,  and  we  know  that 
it  has  ever  met  with  the  wished-for  success.     Why 
was  it  not,  then  adopted  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
Mr.  Randolph's  friends   say  (for,  astonishing   as  it 
may  seem,  friends   he  has)  that,  by  a  newspaper 
publication,  it  would  have  appeared  in  a  mutilated, 
incomplete  stase.     To  this  I  reply  ;  that,  had  he 
sent  his  copy  to  his  gazetteer,  Mr.  Brown,  we  should 
had  every  line  of  it   in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  at 
one  time ;  or,  at  least,  we  should  have  had  a  right 
to   expecT  it ;  fot,  the   trial    of  Hardy >  which   my 
old  friend  Brown  published  about  a  year  ago,   to 
prove  to  us  that  the  British  government  was  just 
that  minute  going  to  pieces  like  an  old  crazy  hulk, 
contained  much  more  matter  than  the  work  of  our 
vindicator.     It  is  very  true^  that  Mr.  Brown  might 
not  have  imagined  that  bis  customers  were  so  nearly 
interested  in  the  precious  confessions  of  the  ex-secre 
tary  of  State  as  in  the  fate  of  a  seditious  cobbler  at 
London ;  more  especially  as  the  former  might  not 
be  thought  extremely  honourable  to  republicanism: 
yet,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  he  would  have 
complied  ;  for,  as  to  the  reputation  of  his  paper  it 
could  be  in  no  danger  even  from  the  insertion  of  the 

vindication. 
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Vindication,  after  the  nonsense,  the  falsehoods,  the 
blasphemies,  and  the  bawdry  of  which  it  has  too 
long  been  the  vehicle.  By  only  sending  it,  then,  to 
the  press  of  this  industrious^  vulgar,  and  voluminous 
qu'id-nunc,  two  or  three  thousand  copies  of  it  would 
have  been  distributed  through  the  dark  lanes  and 
allies  of  Philadelphia  in  the  space  of  forty-eight 
hours :  we  should  have  met  with  it  in  every  direction, 
and  in  every  shape  that  inanimate  nature  can  as 
sume  :  not  a  garret^  nor  a  reeking  stove-hole,  would 
have  been  without  a  copy,  the  windows  of  Paddy's 
filthy  cabbin,  and  even  the  crannies  of  citizen 
Pompey's  hovel,  might  have  exhibited  as  clear  and 
undeniable  proofs  of  Mr.  Randolph's  innocence  as 
the  French  archives. 

This  would  have  been  the  way  for  the  vindicator 
to  throw  himself  on  the  sovereign  people  indeed. 
Butj  instead  of  this,  what  has  he  done  r  He  has 
barricaded  himself  in  by  an  a 61  of  Congress,  and 
forbidden  his  sovereigns  to  approach  him  without  mo-^ 
ney  in  their  hands.  Ye  gods !  is  he  ever  to  have  his 
price?  is  he  ever  to  be  purchased  ?  And  yet  this  is 
the  man  who  pretends  to  be  the  friend  of  pure 
republicanism^  and  the  .dvocate  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  !  u  Without  further  enumeration," 
says  he,  kC  of  reasons  for  an  appeal  to  the  peopfy 
"  10  whom  else  ought  I  to  appeal  ?  If  the  stories 
"  which  have  been,  propagated  be  true,  it  is  their 
"  honour  which  has  been  wounded/'  By  the  by* 
I  do  not  believe  this  last  assertion^  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  how  he  makes  it  out;  how  he  has 
contrived  to  shift  the  dishonour  from  himself  to  the 
people  ;  but  if  it  be  so,  why  not  appeal  to  them  ? 
Why  iiide  his  free-ions  confessions  from  their  sight  ? 
Why  attempt  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  imposing  a 
tax  on  their  curiosity  and  inquiries  ?  Civilians  have 
long  been  divided  as  to  the  precise  import  of  the 
word  people ;  this  question  is  now  resolved  by  the 

VOL,  n.  K  e  rules 
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rules  of  arithmetic,  and  that  to  a  fra&ion,  as  far 
at  least  as  relates  to  the  United  States  :  the  people, 
are  all  those  who  are  able  and  will-ng  to  give  Mr. 
Randolph,  or  his  printer,  two  shillings  and  nine 
pence  three  farthings  good  and  lawful  money  of 
"Pennsylvania!  O  Respubtica!  0  Mores ! 

Having  dismissed  these  circumstances,  which 
though  but  trifles,  if  compared  with  many  others 
that  we  shall  meet  with,  were  too  glaring  to  pass 
unnoticed,  I  now  come  to  the  Vindication  itself. 

Mr.  Randolph  begins  by  a  "  statement  of  fadls," 
and  in  this  I  shall  imitate  him  ;  but  as  to  the  man 
ner  of  doing  this  we  shall  differ  widely.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  lose  us  in  a  maze  of  letters  and  an 
swers,  and  extracts  and  conversations.,  and  notes  and 
memorials,  and  certificates ;  but,  as  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  render  what  I  have  to  say  unintelligible, 
not  weary  my  readers  patience  with  a  round  about 
story,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  possible', 
consistent  with  perspicuity. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  17Q4,  citizen  Fauchcr, 
/the  then  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  dispatch- 
•eel  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  the  government  m 
France,  informing  them  among  other  things,  of 
the  rise  and  progress  cf  the  insurrection  in  the 
Western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  This  letter  was 
put  on  board  the  Jean  Bart,  a  French  corvette,  which 
sailed  directly  afterwards  for  France,  and,  on  her 
passage,  took  an  English  merchant  vessel.  When 
the  corvette  arrived  in  the  British  channel,  she  was 
brought  to  by  a  frigate  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as 
the  commander  of  the  former  saw  that  it  was  im 
possible  to  escape,  he  brought  the  dispatches,  $nd 
citizen  Fauchet's  letter  among  the  rest,  upon  the 
deck  and  threw  them  over  board.  But  unfortunate 
ly  for  Mr.  Randolph,  and  some  other  patriots  that 
we  shall  see  mentioned  by  and  by,  there  was  a  man 
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on  board  who  had  the  presence  of  mind  and  the  cou 
rage  to  jump  into  the  sea  and  save  them.  The 
reader  will  not  be  astonished  at  this  heroic  aft,  at 
this  proof  of  unfeigned  and  unsought  patriotism, 
when  I  tell  him  that  the  man  was  no  sans-culotte 
citizen,  but  a  British  Tar.  It  was  indeed,  no  other 
than  the  captain  of  the  English  vessel  that  the  cor 
vette  had  taken  on  her  passage.  This  good  fellow 
and  the  dispatches  he  had  so  gallantly  preserved, 
were  taken  up  by  the  frigate's  boat  ;  the  dispatches 
were,  of  course,  sent  to  the  British  government, 
by  whom  citizen  Fauchet's  letter  was,  through  Mr. 
Hammond,  communicated  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shewed  it  to  Mr. 
Randolph,  desiring  him  to  make  such  explanations 
as  he  chose  ;  and  Mr.  Randolph  tells  us,  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  what  passed  at  this  interview 
that  he  gave  in  the  resignation,  of  which  he  has 
since  published  a  vindication. 

Although  this  extraordinary  performance  is  cal 
led  "  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Randolph's  Resigna- 
f(  tlon"  people  naturally  look  upon  it  as  an  attempt 
to  vindicate  his  condufti  previous  to  that  resignati 
on.  Few  persons,  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  say^ 
thought  an  apology  for  quitting  his  post  neces 
sary.  Those  who  had  read  his  bungling  correspon 
dencies,  never  imagined  him  to  be  the  Atlas  of  the 
state.  It  was  not,  then,  his  resignation  that  excited 
public  anxiety  or  public  curiosity,  but  a  certain 
something  between  him  and  citizen  Fauchet.  The 
people  had  heard  about  corruption,  about  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  about  the  pretended  patriots  of 
America  having  their  prices  ;  these  were  the  points 
the  people  wanted  to  see  cleared  up.  They  could 
not  conceive  that  exposing  to  the  whole  world,  and 
consequently  to  the  enemies  of  this  country,  their 
President's  private  letters  of  July,  1795,,  relative  to 
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the  treaty,  could  possibly  tend  to  invalidate  the 
charges  of  treason,  contained  in  the  French  minis 
ter's  letter,  written  in  the  month  of  October,  1794. 
But  Mr.  Randolph,  it  appears,  saw  the  matter  in 
another  light.  He  has  thought  proper  to  attempt 
to  balance  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  against 
another  supposed  crime,  which  he  imputes  to  the 
President,  concerning  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  vindicator  labours  at 
two  principal  objects  :  to  wash  away  the  stain  on 
his  own  reputation,  and  to  represent  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  ratifying  the  treaty  under  the 
influence  of  a  British  faction.  That  the  latter  of 
these  can,  as  i  have  already  observed,  have  no  sort 
of  relation  to  the  great  and  important  point,  to 
wards  which  the  public  mind  has  been  so  longdi- 
reeled,  it  is  very  manifest;  nevertheless,  since  it 
has  been  forced  upon  us,  it  would  look  like  flinch 
ing  from  the  inquiry  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I 
shall  therefore,  after  having  observed  on  that  part 
of  the  vindication  which  comprehends  what  ought 
to  have  been  its- only  object,  endeavour  to  place  in 
as  fair  a  light  as  possible  the  indirect  charge  that 
is  brought  agarnst  the  President. 

From  citizen  Fauchet's  intercepted  letter  it  ap 
pears,  that  Mr.  Randolph  did  betray  to  him  the 
secrets  of  the  American  government,  and  make 
him  overtures  for  money,  to  be  applied  to  some 
purpose  relative  to  the  insurrection  in  the  Western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  of  these  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  very 
first  paragraph  of  the  letter,  which  runs  thus : 
"  The  measures  which  prudence  prescribes  to  me 
u  to  take  with  respect  to  my  colleagues,  have  still 
"  presided  in  the  digesting  of  the  dispatches  signed 
"  by  them,  which  treat  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
• "  Western  counties,  and  of  the  repressive  means 
"  adopted  by  the  government,  I  have  allowed 
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"  them  to  be  confined  to  the  giving  of  a  faithful, 
*'  but  naked  recital  of  events,  the  reflections  therein 
"  contained  scarcely  exceed  the  conclusions  easily 
<(  deducible  from  the  character  assumed  by  the 
(C  public  prints.  I  have  reserved  myself  to  give 
sf  you  as  far  as  I  am  able,  a  key  to  the  facts  de- 
u  tailed  in  our  reports.  When  it  comes  in  question 
if  to  explain  either  by  conjectures  or  by  certain 
<c  data,  the  secret  views  of  a  foreign  government^  it 
"  would  be  imprudent  to  run  the  risk  of  indiscre- 
ef  lions,  and  to  give  oneself  up  to  men,  whose 
c(  known  partiality  for  that  government,  and  simi- 
ie  litude  of  passions  and  interests  with  its  chiefs, 
<f  might  lead  to  confidencies,  the  issue  of  which 
"  are  incalculable.  Besides  the  prefaus  confessions 
"  of  Mr.  Randolph  alone  throw  a  satisfactory  light 
"  on  every  thing  that  comes  to  pass.  These  I  have 
"  not  yet  communicated  to  my  colleagues.  The 
"  motives  already  mentioned  lead  to  this  reserve, 
"  and  still  less  permit  me  to  open  myself  to  them  at 
((  the  present  moment.  I  shall  then  endeavour, 
f(  citizen,  to  give  you  a  clue  to  all  the  measures, 
Sf  of  which  the  common  dispatches  give  you  an 
u  account,  and  to  discover  the  true  causes  of  the 
'*  explosion,  which  it  is  obstinately  resolved  to  re- 
<c  press  with  great  means  although  the  state  of 
Cf  things  has  no  longer  any  thing  alarming.'*  Not 
withstanding  the  unequivocal  expressions  contained 
in  this  paragraph,  the  Vindicator  has  endeavoured 
at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it,  and  so  confident 
does  he  ptetend  to  be  of  having  succeeded,  that  he 
says  :  "  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce,  that  he  who, 
"  feels  a  due  abhorrence  of  party  manoeuvres,  will  • 
"  form  a  conclusion  honourable  to  myself."  Let 
us  see,  then,  how  he  has  extricated  himself;  what 
proof  or  what  argument,  he  has  produced  to  wipe 
away  the  stigma,  and  to  warrant  the  confidence 
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with  which  he  expresses  himself  of  the  people's 
forming  a  conclusion  to  his  honour. 

The  phrase  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Citizen  Fau- 
chet's  letter,  which  more  immediately  attracts  our 
attention's  the  "precious  confessions  of  Mr,Randolph." 
These  words  the  Vindicator  has  taken  a  deal  of 
pains  to  explain  away,  and  with  his  usual  success. 
He  begins  by  saying,  that,  "  this  observation  upon 
"  the  precious  confessions  of  Mr.  Randolph,  in- 
<c  volves  the  judicious  management  of  tie  office.  It 
<f  implies  no  deliberate  impropriety,  and  cannot  le 
"  particularly  answered,,  until  particular  instances 
61  are  cited."  I  see  nothing  here  from  which  we 
are  to  form  a  conclusion  to  his  honour ;  nor  did  he, 
it  seems ;  for  he  immediately  throws  the  task  on 
Citizen  Fauchet's  certificate.  This  extra  diplomatic 
instrument  was  obtained  by  the  famous  journey  to 
Khode-Islarid,  under  what  circumstances  we  shall 
see  by-and-by  ;  at  present  let  us  hear  what  Citizen 
Fauchet  says  in  it.  "  As  to  the  communications 
fc  which  he  ("Mr.  Randolph)  has  made  to  me  at 
"  different  times,  they  were  only  of  opinions,  the 
"  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  which  I  have 
"  heard  circulated  as  opinions. — I  will  observe  here, 
"  that  none  of  his  conversations  with  me  concluded 
<c  without  his  giving  me  the  idea,  that  the  Presi- 
"  dent  was  a  man  of  integrity,  and  a  sincere  friend 
"  to  France.  This  explains  in  part  (well  put  in) 
*c  what  I  meant  by  the  terms,  his  precious  confessions, 
"  — When  I  speak  in  the  same  paragraph  in  these 
*c  words;  "  Besides  the  precious  confessions  of  Mr. 
"  Randolph  alone  cast  upon  all  which  happens  a, 
*{  satisfactory  light/'  I  have  still  in  view  only  the  ex- 
"  planations  of  winch  I  have  spoken  'above  ;  and 
tc  I  must  confess  that  very  often  I  have  taken  for 
fc  confessions,  what  he  might  have  communicated  to 
fc  me  by  virtue  of  a  secret  authority.  And  many 
^  things  which  I  had,  at  the  first  instant,  considered 
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'*  as  confessions,  were  the  subject  of  public  conversa- 
"  tion." 

Without  admitting,  even  for  a  single  moment, 
the  validity  of  the  evidence  of  this  certificate,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  admire  its  effrontery.  Preci 
ous  confessions  are  here  explained  to  signify  opinions , 
and  opinions,  too,  that  were  tlie  subject  of  public 
conversation  !  Oh  !  monstrous  !  Oh  !  front  of  ten 
fold  brass !  Were  we  to  give  credit  to  what  Citizen 
Fauchet  has  endeavoured  ta  palm  upon  us  in  this 
certificate,  we  must  conclude  him  to  be  either 
drunk  or  mad  at  the  time  of  writing  the  paragraph 
which  he  thus  explains,  and  the  rest  of  his  letter 
by  no  means  authorizes  such  a  conclusion.  What 
idea  do  the  words  precious  confessions  convey  to  our 
minds  ?  What  is  a  confession  ?  An  acknowledge 
ment  which  sqme  one  is  prevailed  on  to  make.  And 
in  what  sense  do  we  ever  apply  the  epithet  precious, 
but  in  that  of  valuable  >  rare,  costly  or  dear  ?  Would 
any  man,  that  knows  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
apply  them  to  designate  the  common  chat  of  a 
town,  mere  news-paper  topics  ?  We  say,  for  ins 
tance,  precious  stones ;  but  do  we  mean  by  these 
the  rocks  that  we  see  cover  the  lands,  or  the  flints 
and  pebbles  that  we  kick  along  the  road  ?  If  some 
impudent  quack  were  to  tell  us,  that  the  pavement 
of  Philadelphia  is  composed  of  precious  stones, 
should  we  not  hurl  them  at  his  head  ;  should  we 
not  lapidate  him. 

But,  let  us  see  in  what  sense  Citizen  Fauchet 
employs  the  same  word  precious,  in  another  place, 
even  in  the  very  certificate  where  he  endeavours  to 
explain  it  to  mean  nothing. — After  speaking  of  the 
secret  machinations  of  Mr.  Hammond,  the  con- 
spirations  of  the  English,  ana  their  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Western  insurrection,  he  comes  to 
the  means  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  proposed  to  get 
at  their  secrets,  and  says :  "  I  was  astonished  that 
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<c  the  government  itself  did  not  procure  for  itself 
"  information  so  precious"  Here,  then,  precious 
signifies  secret.  This  information  so  precious,  wa.s 
rare  information  ;  information  not  to  l>e  come  at 
ivithout  a  bribe..  This  phrase  fallen  from  the  pen  of 
Citizen  Faucher,  while  his  invention  was  upon  the 
rack,  to  explain  away  another  charge  against  the 
moral  Mr.  Randolph,  fully  proves  in  what  sense  he 
had  ever  used  the  word  precious. 

However,  we  should  be  very  far  from  doing  jus 
tice  to  these  "precious  confessions  of  Mr.  Randolph", 
by  considering  them  in  their  naked,  independent 
sense.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  true  meaning  of 
any  phrase,  or  even  of  a  complete  sentence  is  to  be 
come  at  without  taking  in  the  context.  That  these 
frecious  confessions  were  neither  so  trifling  nor  of  so 
public  a  nature,  as  the  citizen  would  make  us  be 
lieve,  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  first  pa 
ragraph  above  transcribed,  which  Mr.  Randolph 
forgot  to  beg  his  friend  to  explain.  After  having 
mentioned  the  precious  confessions  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
"  these"  says  he,  "  I  have  not  yet  communicated 
"  to  my  colleagues."  And  why  ? — "  Because,"  adds 
lie,  "  the  motives,  already  mentioned^  lead  to  this 
"  reserve,  and  still  less  permit  me  to  open  myself  to 
"  them  at  the  present  moment."  How  is  this, 
then  ?  Why  was  this  cautious  reserve  necessary, 
even  towards  his  colleagues  of  the  legation,  if  there 
was  nothing  to  communicate  but  mere  "  opinions 
that  were  "  the  subject  of  public  conversation? 
What  an  over-and-above  close  man  this  must  have 
been  !  Would  to  God,  Mr.  Randolph  had  been  as 
close  !  But  what  were  these  "  motives  already  men- 
"  tioned  ?"  We  must  consult  the  paragraph  again 
here.  The  citizen,  after  stating  that  he  allowecj 
the  dispatches,  signed  by  his  colleagues,  to  be  con 
fined  to  a  naked  recital  of  events,  scarcely  exceeding 
what  might  be  gathered  from  the  news-papers,  ob 
serves, 
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serves,  that  he  has  reserved  to  himself  the  task  of 
giving  a  key  to  these  joint  reports,  and  adds :  when 
it  comes  in  "  question  to  explain  the  secret  views  of 
"  a  foreign  government,  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
te  give  oneself  up  to  men,  whose  known  partiality  for 
"  that  government,  and  similitude  of  passions,  and 
"  interests  with  its  chiefs,  might  lead  to  confidcn- 
"  cies,  the  issue  of  which  is  incalculable." — Here 
we  have  the  motives  that  prevented  Citizen  Fauchet 
from  communicating  the  precious  confessions  to  his 
colleagues.  Ordinary  information,  hardly  exceeding 
what  was  to  be  learnt  from  the  gazettes,  he  suffered 
them  to  participate  ;  but  as  to  the  secret  views  of 
the  government,  and  the  precious  confessions  of  Mr, 
Randolph,  he  kept  them  in  his  own  breast ;  because 
his  colleagues  were  men  "  who  had  a  known  partiality 
"  for  the  government,  an<J  a  similitude  of  passions 
"  and  interests  with  its  chiefs !"  This  reason  for 
not  trusting  the  colleagues  of  Citizen  Fauchet,  is 
corroborated  by  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Randolph  him 
self,  who  certainly  forgot  what  he  was  about  when 
he  wrote  it.  "  Two  persons,"  says  he,  "  were  in 
'f  commission  with  Mr.  Fauchet,  and  it  was  sus- 
"  pedted,  from  a  quarter  in  ivhicb  I  confided,  that 
"  these  persons  were  in  a  political  intimacy  'with 
"  members  of  our  government,  not  friendly  to  me." 
I  am  sure  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  this 
was  a  reason,  and  a  substantial  one  too,  for  not 
communicating  to  them  the  precious  confessions  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  if  those  confessions  went  to  expose 
the  secret  views  of  the  government ;  but,  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  went  no  further  than  "  opinions" 
that  were  ^  the  subject  of  public  conversation"  the 
precaution  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  It  was  like  the 
secret  of  the  idiot,  who,  whispering  a  by-stander, 
told  him  the  sun  shined3  but  begged  him  to  let  it 
go  no  further, 
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In  short  all  the  parts  of  this  account  correspond 
so  exactly,  that  they  only  want  to  amount  to  a  proof 
of  innocence  instead  of  guilt,  to  render  them  a 
subjedl  of  pleasing  contemplation.  Citizen  Fauchet 
receives  certain  precious  confessions  from  Mr.  Ran 
dolph,  which  he  keeps  from  his  colleagues,  because 
they  have  a  'partiality  for  the  government,  and  be 
cause,  from  their  intimacy  with  some  of  the  mem 
bers  of  it,  they  might  make  dangerous  discoveries. 
The  inevitable  conclusion,,  then,  is,  that  these  pre 
cious  confessions  were  not  of  opinions,  that  were  the 
subje&  of  public  conversation,  and  that  they  were  of  a 
nature  hostile  to  the  government ;  and  whether  this 
be  "  a  conclusion  honourable"  to  Mr.  Randolph;  or 
not,  I  leave  the  reader  to  determine. 

Citizen  Fauchet,  in  that  part  of  his  certificate 
which  I  have  above  quoted,  makes  an  indirect  at 
tempt  to  establish  a  belief,  that  Mr.  Randolph,  in 
his  confessions,  never  uttered  anything  to  the  pre 
judice  of  the  character  of  the  President  of  the  Uni 
ted  States.  This  is  his  aim,  when  he  says  that, 
"  none  of  his  conversations  concluded  without  giv- 
"  ing  the  idea,  that  the  President  was  a  man  of  in- 
"  tegrity."  But,  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  cer 
tificate  was  originally  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the 
President.  Who  could  tell  how  far  such  a  declara 
tion,  if  it  should  be  believed,  might  go  towards 
making  Mr.  Randolph's  peace  ?  It  has  never  yet  ap 
peared,  that  he  was  in  earnest  about  2,  public  vindi 
cation,  till  after  his  return  from  Rhode-Island  :  that 
is,  till  he  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
smother  the  affair.  To  have  brought  this  declara 
tion  into  the  certificate  with  any  other  view  than 
that  of  softening  the  President,  would  have  been 
pure  folly.  The  President  being  a  man  of  incor 
ruptible  integrity,  was  surely  no  precious  confession  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  mistaken  if  it  was  not  among 
the  most  disagreeable  information  that  Citizen  Fau* 
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chet  ever  received  from  his  friend,  the  Secretary. 
Jf  this  certificate  had,  then,  been  intended  for  the 
public,  to  what  purpose  was  the  declaration  con 
cerning  the  President  thrusted  into  it  ?  Did  the  fra- 
mer,  or  rather  framers  of  it,  imagine;  nay,  could 
they  possibly  imagine,  that  Mr.  Randolph  would 
acquire  favour  with  the  people  for  having  declared 
that  the  man  he  now  attempts  to  blacken,  the  man 
he  now  represents  as  under  the  guidance  of  a  Bri 
tish  faction,  is  a  man  of  incorruptible  integrity  ? 
The  President's  character  stood  in  no  need  of  the 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Randolph,  or  the  certificate  of  a 
mushroom  French  minister.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  knew  General  Washington  to  be  a 
man  of  integrity,  long  before  Citizen  Fauchet  was 
called  from  among  a  troop  of  itinerant  play-a6lors, 
to  strut  on  the  diplomatic  stage  of  the  new-fangled 
Republic  *. 

The  desperate  vindicator  makes  one  struggle 
more.  He  endeavours  to  back  the  evidence  of  Ci 
tizen  Fauchet's  certificate  with  a  protestation  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  denies  ever  having  received  a  far 
thing  for  the  communication  of  state-secrets  ;  says 
that  he  never  communicated  any  such  secrets  ;  that 
he  never  uttered  a  syllable  which  violated  the  duties 
of  office  ;  all  which,  adds  he,  "  I  assert,  and  to 
-(  the  assertion,  I  am  ready  to  superadd  the  most 
•c  solemn  sanction."  I  shall  not  throw  away  my 
time  in  attempting  to  invalidate  this  kind  of  testi 
mony.  There  was  a  time  when  the  solemn 


*  Whether  the  Citizen  formerly  paid  his  addresses  to 
or  Melpomene,  I  know  not  ;  whether  he  has  wielded  the  dagger 
or  worn  the  mask  on  the  grand  theatre  of  the  revolution  (which 
has  brought  forth  such  eminent  talents  in  both  walks),  is  also 
unknown  to  me  j  1  should,  however,  from  his  behaviour  in 
this  country,  be  led  to  imagine,  that  the  mask  has  ever  beeii 
Jiis  favourite. 

or 
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or  even  bare  assertion,  of  Mr.  Randolph,  might 
have  been  formidable  ;  but  that  time  is,  alas !  no 
more. 

We  now  come  to  the  overtures  for  money,  to  be 
applied  to  some  purpose  relative  to  the  insurrection 
in  the  Western  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

Citizen  Fauchet,  in  the    1  5th  paragraph  of  the 
fatal   letter,  had  been   speaking  of  the  assembling 
of  the  insurgents  at  Bradclock's  Field,  and  of  the 
preparations  of  the  Federal  government  to  reduce 
them  to  order  and  obedience.     Then,  in  the  l6th 
paragraph,  he   comes  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of 
certain  persons  in  power,  at  this  momentous  crisis. 
"  In   the  mean  time,"  says   he,  "  although  there 
"  was   a  certainty  of  having  an   army,  yet  it  was 
<;  necessary  to  assure   themselves   of  co-operators 
"  among  the  men  whose  patriotic  reputation  might 
"  influence  their  party,  and  whose  lukewarmness 
*f  or  want  of  energy  in  the  existing  conjunctures 
"  might  compromise  the  success  of  the  plans.     Of 
u  all  the  governors  whose  duty  it  was  to  appear  at 
"  the  head  of  the  requisitions,  the  governor  of  Penn- 
*'-  sylvania  alone  enjoyed  the  name  of  Republican  ; 
"  his  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
"  of  his  systems,  was  known  to  be   unfavourable. 
"  The  Secretary  of  this  State  possessed  great  influ- 
"  ence  in  the  popular  society  of  Philadelphia,  which 
"  in  its  turn  influenced  those  of  other  States ;  of 
"  course  he  merited  attention.    It  appears  therefore, 
((  that  these  men,  with  others  unknown  to    me,  all 
<f  having  without  doubt,  Randolph  at  their   head, 
"  were   balancing  to  decide  on  their  party.     Two  or 
(f  three  days  before  the  proclamation  was  published, 
"  and  of  course  before  the  cabinet  had  resolved  on 
"  its  measures,  Mr.  Randolph  came  to  me  with  an 
"  air  of  great  eagerness,  and  made  me  the  overtures 
"  of  which   I  have  given  you  an  account  in  No.  6. 
"  Thus,  with  some  thousands  of  dollars,  the  Repuh- 

"  lie 
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fi  lie  could  have  decided  on  civil  war  or  on  peace  ! 
*f  Thus,  the  consciences  of  the  pretended  patriots 
"  of  America  have  already  their  prices  !  It  is  very 
"  true,  that  the  certainty  of  these  conclusions,  pain- 
"  ful  to  be  drawn,  will  for  ever  exist  in  our  archi- 
"  ves !  What  will  be  the  old  age  of  this  govern- 
"  ment,  if  it  is  thus  early  clecrepid  !" 

From  this  paragraph  we  learn,  that  certain  men 
of  weight  and  influence  were  balancing  as  to  the  side 
they  should  take,  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  ; 
that  two  or  three  days  before  the  issuing  of  the  pro 
clamation  for  the  assembling  of  a  military  force,  to 
march  against  the  insurgents,  Mr.  Randolph  went 
to  Citizen  Fauchet,  and  made  to  him  certain  over 
tures  ;  and  that  from  the  nature  of  these  overtures, 
Citizen  Fauchet  concluded,  that,  if  he  had  had 
some  thousands  of  dollars  at  his  disposal,  he  could 
have  decided  on  civil  war,  or  on  peace.  From  this 
ktter  circumstance,  it  is  evident  that  the  overtures 
were  for  money,  to  be  applied  to  some  purpose  re 
lative  to  the  insurrection  ;  and,  therefore,  our  in 
quiries  (if,  indeed,  inquiries  are  at  all  necessary), 
are  naturally  confined  to  two  questions  :  who  was 
to  receive  this  money  ?  and  for  ivhat  purpose  ? 

The  shortest  way  of  determining  the  first  of  these 
questions,  is,  to  resort  to  the  fair  and  unequivocal 
meaning  of  the  paragraph  itself.  Suppose  the  fol 
lowing  passage  of  it  alone  had  come  to  light :  "  these 
"  men,  with  others  unknown  to  me,  all  having 
"  without  doubt,  Randolph  at  their  head,  were  ba~ 
•;  lancing  to  decide  on  their  party.  Two  or  three 
<c  days  before  the  proclamation  was  published,  Mr. 
"  Randolph  came  to  me  with  an  air  of  great  eager- 
"  ness,  and  made  to  me  the  overtures,  of  which  I 
((  have  given  you  an  account  in  my  No.  6.  Thus, 
"  with  some  thousands  of  dollars,  the  Republic 
"  could  have  determined  on  civil  war,  or  on  peace." 
Suppose,  I  say,  that  of  all  the  letter,  this  passage 

alone 
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alone  had  been  found,  what  should  we  have  wanted 
to  know  further  ? — Why,  certainly,  who  these  men 
were.  This  is  what  we  should  have  cursed  our  stars 
for  having  kept  from  us. — Randolph,  we  should 
have  said,  is  at  the  head  of  them  ;  but  who  are 
these  men  ? — To  whom  do  these  important  words  re 
fer  ? — Luckily,  Citizen  Fauchet's  letter  leaves  us 
nothing  to  wish  for  on  this  head,  these  words  are 
relative  to  "  t  fie  governor  of  Pennsylvania"  the  "  Se- 
"  cretary  of  this  State*",  and  other  persons  un 
known  to  the  Xvriter.  These  men,  according  to  Ci 
tizen  Fauchet's  letter,  were  with  Randolph  at  their 
head,  balancing  to  decide  on  their  party ;  and 
while  they  were  thus  balancing,  Mr.  Randolph, 
being  the  leader,,  went"  to  Citizen  Fauchet,  and 
made  him  such  overtures  as  would  have  enabled 
him,  had  he  had  ';  some  thousands  of  dollars/'  to 
decide  on  civil  war,  or  on  peace. 

I  shall  not  amuse  myself  witli  drawing  conclusions 
here,  as  I  am  fully  persuaded^  that  no  one,  who 
shall  do  me  the  honour  of  reading  these  sheets^ 
will  find  any  difficulty  in  doing  it  for  himself.  It 
is,  however  necessary  to  notice  what  has  been  ad 
vanced  with  an  intention  of  doing  away  the  im 
pression,  that  this  part  of  Citizen  Fan  diet's  letter 
must  inevitably  leave  on  our  minds,  with  respect  to 
the  persons  in  whose  behalf  the  money  overtures 
xvere  made. 

The  reader  has  observed,  that  Citizen  Fauchet 
mentions  a  dispatch,  which  he  calls  his  No,  6.  and 
to  which  he  refers  his  government  for  the  particulars 
of  Mr.  Randolph's  overtures.  An  extratt  from 
this  No.  6.  the  Vindicator  has  obtained  from  Citi- 


*  I  keep  to  the  very  words  of  the  letter ;  but  that,  by 
"  this  State,"  is  meant  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  cannot  be 
doubted,  especially  when  we  see  that  the  letter  is  dated  at 
Philadelphia. 

zcn 
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gen  Adet,  the  present  French  minister,  which  he 
has  published  in  his  Vindication,  and  which  I  here 
insert.     "  Scarce  was  the  commotion  known,  when 
"  the  Secretary  of  State  came   to  my  house.     Alt 
"  his  countenance  was  grief.     He  requested  of  me 
"  a  private  conversation.     It  is  all  over,  he  said  to 
"  me.     A  civil  war  is  about  to  ravage  our  unhappy 
"  country.  Four  men,  by  their  talents,  their  influence \ 
"  and   their  energy,  may  save  it.     But,  debtors   of 
"  English  merchants,  they  will  be  deprived  of  their 
16  liberty,  if  they  take  the  smallest  step.  Could  you 
"  lend    them    instantaneously  funds,  sufficient   to 
"  shelter  them  from  English  prosecution  ?  This  in- 
"  quiry  astonished  me  much.     It  was  impossible  for 
"  me  to  make  a  satisfactory  answer.    You  know  my 
"  *voant  of  power,  and  my  defect  of  pecuniary  means. 
<l  1  shall   draw  myself  off  from  the  affair  by  some 
"  common-place  remarks,  and  by  throwing  myself 
"  on  the  pure  and  unalterable  principles  of  the  Re- 
"  public." — God   of  Heaven  !   what  must  be  the 
situation  of  a  man,  who  publishes  such  a  piece  as 
this,  in  order  to  weaken  the  evidence  against  him  1 
We  should  certainly  be  at  full  liberty  to  reject 
the  testimony  contained  in  this  extract  ;  not  on  ac 
count  of  the  person  who   signs  it,  (though  his  not 
leing  a  Christian  might,  with  some  weak  minded 
people,  be  a  weighty  objection),  but  on  account  of 
its  being  but  a  fart  of  the  No.  6.  referred  to.     I 
do   notj    however,   wish   to   derive  any  advantage 
from  this  circumstance  :  I  admit  the  validity  of  the 
testimony  contained  in  the  extract,  and  well  I  may  ; 
for,  the  greatest  enemy  of  Mr.  Randolph,  and  of 
those  who  are  involved  with  him,  could  wish  for  no 
better  confirmation  of  the  l6th  paragraph  of  Citi 
zen  Fauchet's  letter. 

The  only  circumstance  in  which  the  extract  from 
No.  ().  appears  to  differ  from  the  letter,  is,  that, 
in  the  extract,  mention  is  made  of  four  men,  and, 

in 
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in  the  letter,  of  only  three.  But,  let  it  be  observe 
ed,  that  though  only  three  persons  are  named  in  the 
letter,  yet  Citizen  Fauchet  adds  to  them,  "  others 
"  unknown  to  me." 

The  next  piece  of  exculpatory  evidence  produ 
ced,  is  the  certificate  of  Citizen  Fauchet.  But,  be 
fore  we  quote  this  paper  again,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
how  it  was  obtained. 

When  Citizen  Fauchet*  s  letter  was  first  shewn  to 
Mr.  Randolph,  in  the  council-chamber,  and  he  was 
asked  to  explain  it,  he  hesitated  ;  desired  time  to 
commit  his  remarks  to  writing ;  went  to  his  office, 
locked  up  his  own  apartment  there,  and  gave  the 
key  to  the  messenger ;  then  went  home,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  the  President,  requesting  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  and  informing  him  that,  if  Citizen 
Fauchet  had  not  quitted  the  continent,  he  would 
go  after  him,  to  prepare  himself  for  an  inquiry. — 
Was  this  the  behaviour  of  a  man  grossly  calumnia 
ted  ?  Such  a  man  would  have  said  :  I  see,  Sir,  by 
this  letter,  that  I  am  charged  with  crimes  which 
my  heart  abhors ;  I  declare  the  writer  to  be  an  in 
famous  slanderer ;  but,  as  appearances  are  against 
me,  here  are  the  keys  of  my  oflice,  and  even  of  my 
private  papers :  examine  them  all,  and  I  will  re 
main  here  till  the  examination  is  ended.  Send  also 
for  Citizen  Fauchet,  if  he  be  yet  in  the  country: 
bring  him  here,  and  let  him  avow  this  to  my  face, 
if  he  dares. — I  appeal  to  the  reader's  breast,  whe 
ther  there  is  any  thing  that  a  man,  strong  in  his  in 
tegrity,  would  have  so  ardently  desired,  as  ft9  be 
confronted  with  his  accuser  ;  or  any  thing  he  would 
have  so  obstinately  refused,  as  to  be  the  messenger 
to  seek  him  ?  Allowing,  however,  that  a  man,  falsely 
accused  of  such  heinous  crimes,  had,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  quitted  the  council-chamber  to  pursue  the 
assassin  of  his  reputation,  would  he  not  have  in 
stantly  departed  ?  Would  he  have  closed  his  eyes 

till 
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till  he  came  up  with  him  ?  Would  any  mortal  means 
of  conveyance  have  been  swift  enough  for  his  pur 
suit  ?  And,  once  arrived,  would  he  not  have  rush 
ed  into  his  presence  ?  Would  not  the  sight  of  the 
perfidious  miscreant  have  almost  driven  him  to 
madness  ?  Had  he  found  him  in  the  arms  of  his 
harlot,  or  grovelling  at  the  altar  of  his  pagan  gods, 
would  he  not  have  dragged  him  forth  to  chastise 
ment  ?  The  heart  that  swells  with  injured  innocence, 
is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  discretion  ! 

How  different  from  all  this  was  the  cool  and 
gentle,  and  genteel  deportment  of  the  Vindicator  { 
He  stays,  very  quietly,  two  days  at  Philadelphia', 
before  his  departure  for  Rhode-Island,  and  loiters 
away  no  less  than  ten  days  in  performing  a  journey 
that  the  common  stages  perform  \\\  fi-ve.  When  he 
arrives,  he  goes  and  has  a  tete-a-tete  with  Citizen 
Fauchet,  and  so  mild  and  so  complaisant  is  he,  and 
so  little  malice  does  he  bear  on  account  of  the 
wound  given  to  Ijis  honour,  that  he  afterwards  writes 
the  citizen  a  note,  in  which  he  styles  himself  his 
humble  servant.  In  consequence  of  this  tete-a-tete, 
in  which  the  citizen  and  Secretary  re-examined  the 
fatal  letter,  and  refreshed  each  other's  memories,  a 
certificate  was  made  out  by  the  former ;  but  not  de 
livered  into  Mr.  Randolph's  hands,  for  fear  we 
should  believe  that  he  had  penned  it,  as  well  as  fur 
nished  the  hints  for  it,  till  after  his  return  to  Phila 
delphia,  when  it  was  sent  to  him  by  Citizen  Adet, 
This  tete-a-tete,  on  the  unfortunate  letter,  resembles 
the  consultation  of  a  couple  of  physicians  over  a 
patient  gasping  in  a  desperate  disease  :  they  at  last 
prescribe  a  remedy*  and,  physician  like,  leave  it  to 
be  administered  by  their  apothecary. 

I  pass  by  the  certificates  of  a  tipstaff  and  a  />*/•/, 
xvhich  were  brought  in  as  auxiliaries  to  that  of  Citi 
zen  Fauchet,  and  come  to  the  questions  that  ivere 
to  be  put,  but  which  were  not  put,  to  Citizen  Fau- 
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diet,  before  Mr.  Marchant,  a  judge  of  the  district 
of  Rhode-Island,  and  Mr.  Malbone,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  play  at  ques 
tion  and  answer  must  have  been  fine  sport  for 
Messrs.  Marchant  and  Malbone,  who  would  have 
had  the  dramatis  persona  before  their  eyes ;  but., 
when  committed  to  paper,  a  perusal  of  it  would 
have  been  quite  flat  and  insipid  to  us.  No  question^ 
I  am  positive,  would,  on  this  occasion,  have  drawn 
truth  from  the  lips  of  Citizen  Fauchet ;  except, 
perhaps,  the  question  formerly  employed  in  the  In 
quisition  :  for,  as  to  oaths  upon  the  Holy  Evange 
lists,  what  power  could  they  have  had  upon  the 
conscience  of  a  man  whose  creed  declares  the  Bible 
to  be  a  lie,  and  who  alternately  adores  the  goat,, 
the  hog,  the  clog,  the  cat,  and  the  jack-ass  *  ? 

After  these  remarks,  on  the  manner  in  which  this 
certificate,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  give  credit 
to,  was  procured,  we  may  venture  to  quote  it, 
without  running  the  risk  of  being  misled  by  its  pro* 
testations.  Let  us  then  hear  what  it  says  with 
respecT:  to  the  persons  in  whose  behalf  the  overtures 
for  money  were  made.  "  About  the  month  of  July 
"  or  August,  in  the  last  year,  he  (Mr.  Randolph), 
"  came  to  see  me  (Citizen  Fauchet),  at  my  house. 


*  If  the  reader  has  never  seen  one  of  the  Calendars  of  the 
-nlightened  and  regenerated  French,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  in 
form  him  here,  that,  in  lieu  of  the  Saints  whom  they  placed  in 
their  calendar  formerly,  and  to  whom  tlu-.y  addressed  their 
prayers  no  longer  than  four  years  ago,  they  have  now  filled  it 
with  brutes,  trees,  and  plants.  Each  day  of  the  Republican 
year  is  consecrated  to  some  one  of  these  their  animal  and  vege 
table  saints,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  truly  singular,  that  the 
day,  on  which  Citizen  Fauchet  was  to  be  cross-examined,  is 
consecrated  to  Hemp.— -There  is  something  like  fatality  in  this. — 
Should  any  one  wish  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact,  he  has  only 
to  look  in  one  of  the  Calendars,  printed  in  France,  for  the 
mouth  of  Vendcmaire,  a  copy  of  which  1  have  now  before  me. 

We 
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*(  We  "had  a  private  conversation  of  about  twenty 
*'  minutes.  His  countenance  bespoke  distress.  He 
c:  said  to  me  that  he  was  afraid  a  civil  war  would 
"  soon  ravage  America.  I  inquired  of  him  what 
cc  new  information  was  procured.  He  said  that  he 
*(  began  to  believe  that  in  fact  the  English  were  fo- 
"  menting  the  insurrection,  and  that  he  did  not 
"  doubt,  that  Mr.  Hammond,  and  his  Congress, 
"  would  push  some  measures  with  respect  to  the  in- 
"  surrection,  with  an  intention  of  giving  embarrass- 
<c  ment  to  the  United  States.  He  demanded  of  me, 
"  if,  as  my  Republic  was  itself  interested  in  these 
<c  manoeuvres,  I  could  not  by  the  means  of  some 
ff  correspondents,  procure  some  information  of 
"  what  was  passing.  I  answered  him,  that  I  be- 
"  lieved  I  could.  He  replied  upon  this,  that  hav- 
"  ing  formed  many  connections,  by  the  means  of 
cc  flour  contracts,  three  or  four  persons,  among  the 
"  different  contraclors,  might,  by  talents,  energy^ 
(C  and  some  influence,  procure  the  necessary  infor- 
"  mation,  and  save  America  from  a  civil  war,  by 
(i  proving  that  England  interfered  in  the  troubles 
"  of  the  West.'*  After  this,  the  certificate  says, 
that  Mr.  Randolph  stated  a  doubt,  as  to  the  pecu 
niary  affairs  of  these  contractors,  and  observed, 
that  those  whom  Citizen  Fauchct  "  might  le  able  to 
"  employ,  might  perhaps  be  debtors '  of  English 
"  merchants;  and  that,  in  that  case,  might  perhaps 
"  be  exposed  to  be  harrassed  and  arrested  ;  and, 
"•  therefore,  he  asked  if  the  payment  of  the  sums 
"  due  thf-w,  by  virtue  of  the  existing  contracts, 
"  would  not  be  sufficiently  early  to  render  them, 
"  independent  of  British  persecution." 

So  !  .here  are  all   "  these  men  who  were  balancing 

o 

c  to  decide  on  tnefrjW'r/y  ;  these  men,  who  by  their 
"  talents,  influence,  and  energy,  might  save  the 
(<  country  !"  these  me.n,  who  could  have  decided  on 
civil  war,  or  on  peace,  are,  by  this  barefaced  certi- 
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ficate,  turned  into  industrious,  peaceable  flour-rr?er* 
chants.  This  explanation  exceeds  even  the  impu 
dence  of  Lord  Peter,  who  swore  that  the  words 
gold  lace,  meant  a  broom- slick. 

It  would  now  be  necessary  to  turn  to  Mr.  Ran 
dolph's  own  explanation,  of  what  passed  between 
him  and  Citizen  I'auchet,  on  this  occasion,  if  his 
account  did  not  perfectly  agree  with  the  one  here 
giveiij  with  such  trifling  variation  of  phraseology 
excepted,  as  was  requisite  to  encourage  the  belief, 
that  both  were  not  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  It 
does,  indeed,  appear,  that  Mr.  Randolph  imagined 
in  good  earnest,  that  we  should  yield  an  implicit 
eoniidence  to  what  Citizen  Fauchet  has  said  in  his 
certificate ;  for,  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
about  nothing  but  confirming  it  with  his  own  pro 
testations,  without  attempting  to  do  away  the  charge 
contained  in  the  intercepted  letter.  Our  inquiries, 
however,  are  not  thus  to  be  diverted.  -We  are  not 
thus  to  be  fobbed  off  with  an  ex-post-fafio  certifi 
cate,  and  the  commentaries  thereon.  How  came 
Mr.  Randolph  to  be  of  opinion  that  flour  merchants 
would,  above  all  others,  be  the  persons  to  unravel 
the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Hammond  ?  He  is  the  first 
statesman,  I  believe,  that  ever  thought  of  employ 
ing  men  of  this  profession,  to  dive  into  the  secrets 
of  foreign  ministers.  And  why  should  _he  suppose, 
that  the  flour-merchants  of  Citizen  Fauchet  were 
in  the  confidence  of  the  English  faction,  and  that 
the  very  ones  whom  he  should  choose  from  amongst 
them,  were  debtors,  and  debtors  too,  to  British 
merchants  ?  Poor  fellows  !  he  would  have  broken 
his  heart,  if  they  had  been  "  harrassed  and  arrested," 
in  consequence  of  their  zeal !  It  was  something  ex 
traordinary  also,  thatx  he  did  not  know  the  law  of 
this  country  better,  than  to  fear  that  they  might  be 
kept  in  prison  for  debt.  He  will  make  but  a  poor 
solicitor  in  the  courts  of  Virginia^  if  he  does  not 

know 
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know  how  to  keep  a  fraudulent  debtor  out  of  jail ; 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  this  little  slip  of  the 
pen  may  hurt  him  more,  in  the  opinion  of  his  pre-r 
sent  neighbours,  than  his  precious  confessions,  or 
even  than  his  overtures  for  money. 

Mr.  Randolph  pretends  that,  so  far  from  having 
made  overtures  for  himself  and  company,  he  rejedts 
with  horror,  the  idea  of  giving  a  pair  of  gloves  even 
to  these  honest  flour-men.  Citizen  Fauchct,  it  is 
true,  did  understand  Mr.  Randolph,  as  advising 
him  to  obtain  intelligence,  by  assisting  with  loans, 
those  who  had  contracted  with  him  for  flour ;  but 
now,  calling  to  mind  all  the  circumstances,  he  has 
an  intimate  conviclion,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the 
propositions  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  only  asked,  if 
these  good  people  could  not  be  accommodated  with 
the  "  sums  due  them  on  their  contracts  !"  Hence, 
then,  they  wish  to  infer,  that  all  was  fair  and  ho 
nest  ;  that  no  such  thing  as  corruption  was  ever 
dreamt  of.  Admit  them  this,  for  a  moment,  and 
then  let  them  account  for  the  following  expressions, 
which  come  immediately  after  the  money-overtures, 
mentioned  in  the  dispatch,  No.  d.  "  This  inquiry 
"  astonished  me  much.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
tc  make  a  satisfactory  answer.  You  know  my  want 
"  °f  fewer')  and  my  defect  of  pecuniary  means.  I 
"  shall  draw  myself  off  from  the  affair  ^  by  some 
"  common-place  remarks,  and  by  throwing  myself 
"  on  the  pure  and  unalterable  principles  of  the  Re- 
"  public."  Now,  why  pure?  Why  throw  himself 
on  the  pure  principles  of  his  Republic  ?  How  could 
the  pure  principles  of  his  Republic  forbid  him  to 
yield  to  a  proposal  that  had  nothing  impure  in  it  ? 
And,  why  does  he  talk  of  his  want  of  power,  and  of 
pecuniary  means  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  height  of 
stupidity  for  a  man  to  talk  this  way,  if  he  was  re 
quired  to  do  nothing  but  to  pay  three  or  four 
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flour- men,    "  the  sums  due  them   on    their 
«  traces  r 

Nor  was  such  a  trifling  proposal  better  calculated 
to  awaken  in  Citizen  Fauchet  these  reflections ! 
61  Thus,  with  some  thousands  of  dollars,  the  Repub- 
(f  lie  could  have  decided  on  civil  war,  or  on  peace  ! 
"  Thus,  the  consciences  of  the  pretended  patriots  of 
<c  America  have  already  tlic'ir  prices!  It  is  very 
((  true,  that  the  certainty  of  these  conclusions,  fain- 
(<  ful  to  be  drawn,  will  for  ever  exist  /;/  our  archives! 
"  What  will  be  the  old  age  of  the  government,  if  it 
fcC  is  thus  early  decrepid !" — Would  any  man,  ex- 
cepr  a  madman  or  a  fool,  have  made  these  reflec 
tions  on  a  proposal  to  pay  certain  merchants,  "  sums 
"  due  them"  and  particularly  when  those  sums  were 
to  enable  them  to  serve  their  country ,  by  exploring 
the  secret  machinations  of  an  hostile  power  ?  Mr. 
Randolph's  proposing  to  come  at  the  secrets  of  the 
English  minister,  by  prevailing  on  Citizen  Fauchet 
to  pay  the  sums  due  to  his  contractors,  would  cer 
tainly  have  excited  a  laugh  in  Fauchet  :  and,  if  he 
had  thought  such  a  silly  proposition  worth  a  men 
tion  in  his  dispatches,  he  would  naturally  have  said, 
what  a  loggerheaded  fellow  they  have  chosen  for 
Secretary  of  State  here  !  Would  you  imagine,  that 
he  has  proposed  to  me,  to  pay  my  flour-contra&org 
what  I  owe  them,  as  a  mean  of  inducing  them  to 
penetrate  into  the  designs  of  the  English  govern 
ment  !  The  man  must  certainly  be,  out  of  Jus  wits, 
or  he  never  would  be  foolish  enough  to  suppose, 
that  these  people,  in  gratitude  for  having  received 
no  more  than  their  due  from  we,  would  be  induced 
to  undertake  a  dangerous  and  expensive  service  for 
him.  However,  the  poor  man,  though  a  little 
crack-brained,  is  a  good  patriot,  and  has  no  other 
motive*  in  all  this  than  to  serve  his  country. — 
r|"hese  would  have  been  the  remarks  of  Citizen  Fau- 
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chet,  had  the  overtures  been  of  the  nature  he  now 
pretends  they  were.  He  would  have  had  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  accuse  the  Secretary  of  folly, 
but  none  to  accuse  him  of  guilt ;  none  to  authorize 
those  bitter  reflections  on  the  saleableness  of  the 
consciences  of  the  pretended  patriots  of  America,  or 
on  the  decrepitude  of  the  government. 

This  is  not  all.  If  the  overtures  for  money  were 
in  behalf  of  Citizen  Fauchet's  flour-men,  there  re 
mains  a  very  important  passage  of  his  intercepted 
letter,  which  both  he  and  the  Vindicator  have  left 
unexplained.  It  is  this,  (c  As  soon  as  it  was  de~ 
u  culed,  that  the  French  Republic  purchased  no  men 
"  to  do  their  duty r,  there  were  to  be  seen  individuals, 
"  about  whose  conduct  the  government  could  at 
"  least  form  uneasy  conjectures,  giving  themselves 
"  up  with  a  scandalous  ostentation  to  its  views,  and 
"  even  seconding  its  declarations.  The  popular  So- 
ie  cieties  soon  emitted  resolutions  stamped  with  the 
"  same  spirit,  and  who,  although  they  may  have 
"  been  advised  by  love  of  order,  might  nevertheless 
"  have  omitted,  or  uttered  them  with  less  solemni- 
(C  ty.  Then  were  seen  coming  from  the  very  men 
((  whom  we  had  heen  accustomed  to  reg.ard  as  having 
te  little  friendship  for  the  system  of  the  Treasurer, 
"  harangues  without  end,  in  order  to  give  a  new 
"  direction  to  the  public  mind.  The  militia-, 
ft  however,  manifest  some  repugnance,  particular- 
"  ly  in  Pennsylvania  ;  at  last,  by  excursions  or  ha- 
"  rangues,  incomplete  requisitions  are  obtained. 
"  How  much  more  interesting  than  the  changeable 
"  men  I  have  painted  above,  were  those  plain  citi- 
"  zens,"  &c. 

That  Citizen  Fauchet  understood  the  money-over* 
tures  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  these  changeable 
men,  is  evident ;  for  the  passage  here  transcribed 
follows  immediately  after  the  paragraph  in  which 
those  overtures  are  mentioned.  And;  the  passage 
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itself  is  too  unequivocal  to  be  misunderstood.  All 
this  scandalous  ostentation,  he  says,  these  secondr 
Land  declarations,  and  harangues  without  end, 
in  favour  of  the  government,  took  place,  among 
these  changeable  men,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  (and 
not  before)  that  the  French  Republic  purchased  no 
men  to  do  their  duty.  Now,  then,  let  Mr.  Ran 
dolph,  or  any  one  of  these  changeable  men,  twist  this 
passage  till  it  applies  to  his  flour- merchants,  if  he 
can.  What!  did  the  Hour-merchants  give  them 
selves  up  to  the  views  of  the  government  with  a  scan 
dalous  ostentation?  What  harangues  did  these  poor 
devils  ever  make,  I  wonder,  to  disguise- their  past 
views,  and  give  a  new  direction  to  the  public  mind,? 
We  all  know  that  the  democratic  Societies,  and  the 
good  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  issued  declarations 
seconding  that  of  the  government  ;  but  the  flour- 
merchants  never  issued  any,  or,  at  least,  that  I 
know  of.  And  yet  the  citizen  tells  us,  that  all  these 
harangues  and  declarations  took  place  as  soon  as  it 
was  decided,  that  the  French  Republic  purchased  HQ 
men  to  do  their  duty.  How,  then,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  vile  and  corrupt,  could  the  money- 
overtures  be  made  in  behalf  of  three  or  four  fiour- 
merch.ints  ? 

But,  I  must  not  let  these  haranguers  go  off  so. 
"  Then"  says  Citizen  Fauchet,  "  were  seen  coming 
"  from  the  very  men  whom  we  had  been  accustomed 
"  to  regard  as  having  little  friendship  for  t-lie  system 
"  of  the  Treasurer,  harangues  without  end."  Who 
then,  were  the  persons  that  Citizen  Fauchet  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  having  little  friend 
ship  for  the  system  of  the  Treasurer  ?  "  Of  ail  the 
*e  governors,"  says  Citizen  Fanchet,  in  the  ]6th 
paiagraph,  already  quoted,  "  of  all  the  governors 
•  '  whose  duty  it  was  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
^  requisitions,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  alone 
f*  enjoyed  the  name  of  Republican  :  bis  opinion  of 
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K  tie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  Iris  systems, 
*'  was  known  to  be  unfavourable"  In  another  pare 
of  the  letter,  when  speaking  about  the  behaviour 
of  several  of  the  general  officers  on  the  Western 
expedition,  he  says  :  "  the  governor  of  Pen  ns  viva - 
"  nia,  of  whom  it  never  would  have  been  susfefled, 
"  lived  intimately  and  publicly  with  Hamilton" 
As  to  the  facr,  concerning  the  harangues  without 
end,  those  of  my  readers,  whose  memories  are  not 
very  faithful,  have  only  to  open  the  Philadelphia 
newspapers  for  the  months  of  August  and  Septem 
ber,  17Q4. — Let  the  reader,  particularly  if  he  be 
a  Pennsylvania!!,  treasure  up  all  these  things  in  his 
mind. 

I  have  but  one  more  observation  to  add  here, 
and  that  does  not  arise  from  any  thing  said  in  the 
Vindication,  but  from  a  paragraph,  which  appeared 
in  Mr.  Bache's  gazette,  of  the  2'2d  December, 
signed,  A.  J.  Dallas,  and  which  contained  the  fol 
lowing  words :  "  The  publication  of  Mr.  Fauchet's 
^  intercepted  letter,  renders  any  remark  unneces- 
"  sary  on  tny  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  governor, 
"  upon  the  villainous  insinuations  of  the  libeller 
[meaning  Mr.  WiJcocks,  who  had  said  that  it  was 
reported,  that  Citizen  Fauchet's  letter  charged  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Valerius  (by  which  name  Mr.  Dallas  looks  upon 
himself  as  designated)  of  bribery  and  corruption], 
"  in  relation  to  the  contents  of  that  letter ;  but  we 
(:  may  expect  to  derive  a  perfect  triumph  on  the 
^  occasion,  from  the  candour  of  those,  who  ha\re 
(t  incautiously  circulated  injurious  conjedlares  ; 
"  and  from  the  mortification  of  those  who  have, 
"  wilfully,  fabricated  iniquitous  falsehoods." 

It  seems,  that  this  A.  J.  Dallas  is  the  self-same 
<?'  Secretary  of  this  State,"  and  that  this  governor  is 
the  same  "  governor  of  Pennsylvania,"  of  whom. 
Citizen  Fauchet  has  made  such  honourable  mention, 
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and  of  whom  we  have  been  talking  all  this  time  : 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  know  the  men,  nor  either  of 
them  ;  nor  have  I  any  ambition  to  know  them ; 
but,  if  they  can  see  any  thing  in  Citizen  Fau- 
chets's  intercepted  letter,  from  which  they  u  expect 
"  to  derive  a  -perfect  triumph"  I  congratulate  them 
on  their  penetration,  with  all  my  heart.  Should 
they  triumph,  their  triumph  will  be  perfect,  in 
deed  ;  for,  conscious  I  am,  that  it  will  be  attended 
•with  this  singular  and  happy  circumstance,  that  it 
will  excite  envy  in  no  living  soul  *. 

As  I  am  pretty  confident  that  no  further  remark 
is  necessary  with  respedl  to  the  persons  who  were  to 
receive  the  product  of  Mr.  Randolph's  overtures, 
I  shall  now  speak  to  the  second  question  ;  for  what 
purpose  were  they  to  receive  it  ? 

I  believe,  few  people  have  read  the  intercepted 
letter,  without  being  fully  convinced,  that  the  mo-* 


*  Citizen  Franklin  Bache,  too,  (willing  to  be  in  the  fashion, 
J  suppose),  has  thought  proper  to  come  forward  with  a  volun 
tary  Vindication.  He  tells  the  public  that,  "  another  means  of 
'•  intimidating  him  into  silence,  has  been  the  circulation  of 
**  false  and  scandalous  insinuations  against  bis  integrity,  of  his 
"  having  received  French  money,  &c.  To  all  such,  he  thus 
"  positively  and  explicitly  gives  the  lie" — Fair  and  softly,  good 
master  Surgo  ut  Prosim  :  if  you  rise  for  our  good,  do  not,  for 
mercy's  sake,  flash  our  eyes  out.  If  you  have  not  touched 
French  money,  if  they  have  wronged  you  out  of  your  share, 
why,  it  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  us,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  that  it  was  treating  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States  a  little  cavalierly  to  give  them  the 
lie  direft  thus,  and  seems  to  be  very  incompatible  with  your  in 
terests,  unless  you  had  a  sufficiency  of  customers  elsewhere.  You 
are  not,  it  is  true,  named  in  Citizen  Fauchct's  intercepted  letter, 
and  of  this  lucky  circumstance  you  were,  I  presume,  acquainted 
before  you  gave  the  public  the  lie ;  but,  as  President  pro 
tern,  of  the  Democratic  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  you  certainly 
come  in  for  a  share  of  his  sarcasm  on  those  changeable  men. 
No  more  boasting,  then,,  master  Surgo:  for  "the  more  you 
"  stir  it  ...  ."  you  know  the  rest  of  the  proverb. 
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Bey,  if  obtained,  was  to  be  so  employed  as  to  en 
able  the  receivers  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Western  insurgents,  and  overturn  the  Federal  go 
vernment ;  or,  at  least,  counteract  its  measures  so 
far  as  to  oblige  those  at  the  head  of  it,  to  abandon 
it  to  the  direction  of  those  corrupt  and  profligate 
men,  who  wished  to  prevent  any  accommodation's 
taking  place  with  Great  Britain,  and  to  plunge 
their  devoted  country  into  a  war  on  the  side  of 
France.  The  passage  of  the  letter,  where  the 
overtures  are  mentioned,  authorizes  this  conclusion  ; 
and,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  other  para 
graphs,  together  with  the  extract  from  the  dispatch, 
No.  6.,  and  to  compare  the  whole  of  Citizen  Fau- 
chct's  account  with  the  well  known  conduct  of  those 
who  are  clearly  designated,  as  the  persons  in  whose 
behalf  the  money-overtures  were  made,  the  evidence 
becomes  irresistible. 

To  weaken  this  evidence,  nothing  has  been  ad 
vanced,  that  does  not,  if  possible,  add  to  its  force, 
by  showing  to  what  more  than  miserable  shifts  and 
subterfuges  the  Vindicator  has  been  driven.  Never 
theless,  as  we  profess  to  make  observations  on  the 
Vindication,  all  that  it  contains,  however  false  and 
absurd,  claims  some  share  of  our  attention  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  must  now  take  a  view  of  what  has 
been  said  concerning  the  application  of  the  money 
to  be  obtained  by  the  overtures  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
beginning,  as  before,  with  the  certificate  of  Citizen 
Fauchet. 

After  telling  us,  that  he  had  frequently  had  con 
versations  with  Mr.  Randolph  about  the  insurrec 
tion,  and  that  he  himself  suspecled  the  English  of 
fomenting  and  supporting  it,  he  says :  "  I  comrau- 
"  nicated  my  suspicions  to  Mr.  Randolph.  I  had 
"  already  communicated  to  him  a  Congress,  which 
"  at  this  time,  was  holden  at  New-York.  I  had 
^  communicated  to  him  my  fears,  that  this  Con- 
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'*  gress  would  have  for  its  object,  some  manoeuvre 
*'  against  the  Republic  of  France,  and  to  render 
**  unpopular  some  virtuous  men,  who  were  at  the 
"  head  of  affairs;  to  destroy  the  confidence  which 
46  existed  on  one  hand,  betjveen  General  Clinton 
"  (late  governor  of  New- York)  and  his  fellow-ci- 
ic  tizens,  and  on  the  other,  that  which  united  Mr. 
"  Randolph  to  the  President."  He  then  tells  us  the 
old  story  about  the  flour-merchants. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Randolph's  turn.  "  Our  dis- 
<f  course,"  says  he,  "  turned  upon  the  insurrection 
"  and  upon  the  expected  machinations  of  Mr, 
*c  Hammond  and  others  at  New-Yrork,  against  the 
"  French  Republic,  Governor  Clinton,  and  myself. 
<f  — Fresh  as  the  intelligence  was  upon  my  mind, 
"  that  the  British  were  fomenting  the  insurrection, 
"  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  Mr, 
"  Hammond's  Congress,  would  not  forego  the  op- 
"  portunity  of  furnishing,  to  the  utmost  'of  their 
<c  abilities,  employment  to  the  United  States,  and 
a  of  detaching  their  attention  and  power  from  the 
"  European  war.  I  own,  therefore,  that  I  was  ex- 
"  tremely  desirous  of  learning  what  was  passing  at 
"  New-York.  I  certainly  thought,  that  those  men, 
<c  who  were  on  an  intimate  footing  with  Mr.  Fail- 
"  chet,  and  had  some  access  to  British  connec- 
"  tions,  were  the  best  fitted  for  obtaining  this  iq- 
cc  telligence."  And  for  this  reason  he  recom 
mended  the  flour-men*.  Oh,  master  Randolph  1 
master  Randolph,  Oh  ! 


*  To  give  the  reader  some  faint  idea  qf  the  volubility  of 
these  gentlemen  when  they  got  together,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  tell  him,  that  all  this  plan  for  coming  at  the  secret  machina 
tions  of  the  English;  that  all  the  questions,  and  answers,  and 
observations,  and  determinations,  took  them  up  but  just 
«'  twenty  minutes?  according  to  both  their  accpunts.  They  tell 
us  this,  because,  if  they  had  staid  longer  closeted  together, 
we  might  have  suspected  some  foul  play;  but  they  should  have 
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Here,  then,  this  worthy  statesman  was  endea 
vouring  to  render  a  most  important  service  to  his 
country.  His  only  obje<9:  being  to  dive  into  the 
machinations,  that  the  English  minister  and  his 
Congress  were  hatching  against  the  United  States. 
A  very  laudable  pursuit.— This  story  has  something 
in  it  so  flattering  to  human  nature,  that  it  is  a  pity 
it  should  be  the  most  abominable  falsehood  that  ever 
issued  from  the  procreant  brain  of  a  petty-fogging 
politician. 

In  the  first  place,  nobody  sincerely  believed,  that 
the  English  had  even  the  slightest  correspondence 
or  connection  with  the  insurgents  ;  nor  did  any  • 
body  ever,  from  first  to  last,  pretend  to  avow  such  a 
belief,  that  I  know  of,  except  Mr.  Randolph  and  a 
certain  Governor.  These  two  gentlemen  endea 
voured  to  impress  the  idea  of  such  a  connection 
as  well  on  the  mind  of  the  President  as  on  that  of 
the  public  ;  but  neither  of  these  yielded  to  the 
insidious  suggestion.  Both  very  naturally  demanded 
proofs,  and  proofs  were  not  to  be  found ;  un 
less  the  insurgents*  howling  out  liberty  and  equality * 
their  planting  liberty  frees,  and  their  wearing 
cockades  a  la  tricolore,  were  proofs  of  their  attach 
ment  to  the  English.  No  one  circumstance  that 
has  yet  come  to  light  is  a  stronger  proof  of  a  deep 
laid  plot  against  the  Federal  government  than  the 
efforts  of  these  men  to  give  a  false  direction  to  the 
public  mind.  While  they  were  making  overtures 
to  the  French  minister ;  while  they  were  endea 
vouring  to  feed  the  insurrection  from  that  source, 
they  threw  out,  in  order  to  disguise  their  views, 
insinuations  that  another  nation  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it* 


taken   care,  then,  to  render  their  recital  of  what  passed  short; 
for  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  read  what   they  say  passed  bctwecn- 
them,  in  double  the  time. 

And 
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And  what  was  this  pretended  Congress  of 
Hammond  at  New- York,  that   it  should   so  alarm 
our  Vindicator,  and  make  his  friend  Fauchet  fear, 
that  something  would  be  attempted  by  it  to  the  pre 
judice  of  Mr.  Randolph  and  the  "  virtuous"  father- 
in-law  of  Citizen  Genet  ?  Who  composed  this  Con 
gress  ?    Why,  Mr.   Hammond  was   the   President, 
and   his  wife,  a  sick  child,  and  a  nurse,  were  the 
members  !  A  pretty  Congress  this  to  form  machina 
tions  against  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  a  quarter  four  or  five  hun 
dred  miles  distant !   This  Congress,  too,  was  assem 
bled  at  New- York,  or  rather  on  Long-Island,  where 
I  do   not  believe  that  citizen  Fauchet  had  three  or 
four,  nor  even  one,  flour   contracters ;  and,  if  so, 
how  came   the  wise  Mr.  Randolph  to  imagine  that 
the   contractors  would   have   made   a  journey  from 
Virginia,  where  the  greatest  part  of  them  were,  or 
even  from  this  city,  to  New- York,  in  order  to  dive 
into  Mrs.  Hammond's  and  her  maid's  secrets?  The 
fellows  must  necessarily  have  remained   some   time 
there   to  effect   the  object  of  their  mission  ;  they 
must  have  went  skulking  about  incognito  like  other 
spies,  and   must   of  course,  have   run  the   risk  of 
kickings   and   rib-roadings   in   abundance  ;  and  all 
this  for  what  ?  why  truly,  for  nothing  !  for  it  would 
have  been  nothing,  if  they  were  to  receive  no  more 
than  what  was  "  due  them  on  their  contracts,"  and 
both   our  certificate-makers  declare  that  they  were 
not  to  have  another  farthing. 

If  the  overtures  had  been  for  money  to  be  em 
ployed  in  the  procuring  of  intelligence  of  what  the 
English  minister  was  about,  is  it  not  natural  to  sup 
pose,  that  Citizen  Fauchet  would  have  mentioned 
this  cirrcumstance  in  his  very  confidential  letter  ? 
Yet  we  see,  that  he  has  not  let  fall  a  word  about  it, 
either  in  his  letter  or  in  his  dispatch,  No.  6. 
Again,  what  would  his  reflections  on  such  over 
tures 
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tures  have  been  ?  He  would  probably  have  ex 
claimed  :  Thus  with  some  thousands  of  dollars,  the 
Republic  could  have  dived  into  all  the  machinations 
of  the  English!  Instead  of:  u  Thus  with  some 
"  thousands  of  dollars,  the  Republic  could  have 
"  decided  on  civil .  war  or  on  peace  !  Thus  the  con~ 
"  sciences  of  the  pretended  patriots  of  America  have 
"  already  their  prices  /" — And,  let  me  repeat,  what 
could  induce  him  to  talk,  in  his  dispatch,  No.  6., 
of  throwing  himself  on  the  pure  principles  of  his 
Republic,  if  nothing  was  in  contemplation  but  the 
unravelling  of  the  treacherous  designs  of  the 
English  ? 

But  I  do  not  rest  upon  this  negative  evidence  to 
disprove  all  that  the  certificate-makers  have  at 
tempted  to  impose  on  us,  on  this  subject.  Citizen 
Fauchet  has  let  fall  a  sentence  in  his  intercepted 
letter  that  proves,  that  he  did  not  look  upon  the 
money-overtures  as  being  made  with  an  intention 
of  coming  at  the  secrets  of  the  English ;  that  he 
never  thought  the  English  at  all  concerned  in  fo 
menting  the  insurrection  ;  that  he  was  well  per 
suaded  that  the  insurgents  never  looked  for  support 
from  them ;  and  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
meanness  and  baseness  of  all  those  who  attempted 
to  propagate  such  an  opinion.  "  But,"  says  he  in 
the  J5th  paragraph  of  the  letter,  "  But,  in  order 
"  to  obtain  something  on  the  public  opinion,  it  was 
"  necessary  to  magnify  the  danger,  to  disfigure  the 
"  views  of  those  people  (insurgents),  to  attribute 
66  to  them  the  design  of  uniting  themselves  with  En- 
t(  gland. — This  step  succeeded,  an  army  is  raised, 
"  &c.  &c."*  Here,*  then  he  unequivocally  gives 


*  I  cannot  help,  on  this  occasion,  giving  an  extract  from 
the  first  part  of  the  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  tic  Democrats ,  which  was 
written  soon  after  Citizen  Fauchet's  intercepted  letter. 

'  I  must  be  excused  also,  if  I  do  not  giye  full  credit  to  what 

the 
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the  lie  to  every  word  that  he  has  said  oa  the  stibjecl: 
in  his  certificate,  and  to  every  word  that  Mr.  Ran 
dolph  has  been  auk  ward  enough  to  repeat  after  him; 
If  he  was  so  well  informed  that  all  these  malicious 
tales  about  the  interference  of  the  English,  were  in-4* 
vented  and  propagated  merely  in  order  to  obtain 
something  on  the  public  opinion  by  magnifying  the 
danger  and  disfiguring  the  views  of  the  insurgents, 
all  which,  it  is  clear,  he  learnt  from  the  precious 
confessions  of  Mr.  Randolph ;  if  he  was  so  tho 
roughly  convinced  of  all  this,  at  the  time  of 
writing  his  letter,  in  October,  1/Q4,  how  comes  he 
to  recollect,  in  the  month  of  August,  17Q5,  that 


the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  asserted  on  this  subject,  when 
he  was   haranguing  the  militia  officers   to    persuade  them  to 
assemble   their  quotas,  for  the  purpose  of  marching  against 
the  "  Western  Brethren."  "  Listen/'  said   he*  "  to  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Ijisurgwis,  and  your  spirit  will  rise  with  indig 
nation.     They  not   only  assert   that  certain  laws  shall  be  re- 
pealed,  let   the  sense  of  the   majority  tv  \vlut  it  may,  but 
"  they  threaten    us  with   the  establishment  of  an  independent 
"  government  or  a  return  to  the  allegiance  of  Great  Britain." 

*  Most  people  thought  this  was  a  bolt  shot;  but  they  forgot, 
'  that  he  said,  in  the  same  harangue,  '•'  that,  from  defects  in 
'*  the   militia   system,    or  some  other  unfortunate  cause,   the    at- 
"  tempts  to   obtain    the.  quota  of  militia  by  regular  drafts  lad 
"  failed.''     If  they  had   recolle6led,  that,  under  such  circum 
stances,    the   end   of    an    harangue   was    to     "    stir     men's 

bloods,"  and  not  to  be  very  nice  in  the  statement  of  facts, 
they  would  not  have  been  surprised,  that  our  Solomon  (lean 
have  no  intention  to  hint,  that  the  wise  Governor  has  ever 
had  three  hundred  concubines  at  a  time;  human  nature  cannot 
stand  that,  now-a-days)  they  would  not,  I  say,  have  been, 
surprised  that  our  Solomon  should  choose  Great  Britain  as  a 
spur. 

*  Reader,   when  you  were  a  little  boy,  did  you  never  carry 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  pies  and  tarts ;  and,  when 
by  the  rattling  of  the  plates,  or  some  other  accident,  you 
were  like  to   be  caught  at  it,  did  you  never  raise  a  hue  and  cry 
against   the  poor  dogs  and  cats?    Those  who   look   upon   thd 
conduct  of  our  Democrats  as  unnatural,  forget   their  own 
little  roguish  tricks.' 

both 
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both  he  and  Mr.  Randolph  did  "  really  suspect,  that 
"  the  English  were  fomenting  the  insurrection  ?" 
No;  they  never  suspected  any  such  thing;  and 
they,  and  all  others  who  pretended  to  suspect  it,  have 
only  discovered  to  what  pitiful  tricks,  what  political 
quackery,  they  were  reduced. 

One  closing  observation  on  this  subject.  If  mo 
ney  had  been  wanted  to  obtain  intelligence  concern 
ing  the  pretended  Congress  of  Mr.  Hammond  ;  if 
this  object  was  so  near  Mr.  Randolph's  heart,  as  he 
hypocritically  declares  it  was,  whom  ought  he  to 
have  applied  to  ?  Whom  would  he  naturally  have 
applied  to  for  the  necessary  sums  ?  Whom  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  whose  autho 
rity  alone  he  could  have  acted  in  so  delicate  a  con 
juncture  ?  He  would  have  laid  before  him  his  suspi 
cions  of  the  dreadful  Congress,  and  proposed  to  him 
the  means  the  most  likely  of  unveiling  its  machina 
tions  ;  and,  if  money  had  been  necessary,  it  would, 
of  course,  have  been  granted.  But,  instead  of  this, 
away  he  runs  to  a  foreign  minister,  and  unbosoms 
himself  to  him,  as  if  the  secret  was  of  too  much  im 
portance  to  be  deposited  in  the  breast  of  the  Presi 
dent,  or  as  if  the  French  had  more  interest  in  quell 
ing  the  insurrection  than  the  United  States  had. 
He  appears  to  have  looked  upon  Citizen  Joseph 
Fauchet  as  his  Father  Confessor  ;  and  for  that  rea 
son  it  was,  I  suppose,  he  reserved  for  his  ear,  like 
a  pious  and  faithful  penitent,  those  precious  secrets 
that  he  had  kept  hidden  from  all  the  world  besides. 
In  the  Council  Chamber  at  Philadelphia  he  was 
troubled  with  a  locked  jaw  ;  but  the  instant  he  en* 
tered  the  confessional  on. the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
to  which  the  Citizen  seems  to  have  retired  on  pur 
pose,  the  complaint  was  removed,  and  he  said  more 
in  "  twenty  minutes/'  than  he  will  be  able  to  unsay 
in  twenty  years. 

VOL,  II.  G  g  To 
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To  the  side  of  a  stream,  in  a  deep  lonely  dell, 
Father  Joseph  retir'd,  as  a  hermit  to  dwell, 
His  hermitage,  crown'd  with  a  cap  tricolor*, 
Brought  a  beggarly  pilgrim  his  aid  to  implore. 
First  the  holy  man  promis'd,  and,  for  his  professions, 
The  penitent  made  him  most  precious  confessions. 
Now  tell  me,  dear  son,  said  the  hermit,  your  needs:— 
Give  me,  good  Father  Joseph,  a  siring  of  gold  beads.—- 
A  string  of  gold  beads,  says  the  hermit,  Parlhu  ! 
Your  request,  my  dear  son,  appears  dev'lish  new, 
He  told  him,  in  short,  he  was  damnably  poor  j 
Kick'd  him  out  of  his  den,  and  slam'd  to  the  door. 

It  is  a  great  pity  we  are  obliged  to  quit  this  de 
lightful  theme,  to  return  to  the  dry  mercenary  over 
tures  of  Mr.  Randolph. 

As  it  appears  that  he  cannot  persuade  us,  that  the 
money  was  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  at  the  machinations  of  the  English,  let  us 
now  see  to  what  purpose  it  is  much  more  likely  it 
was  to  have  been  applied. 

From  the  intercepted  letter  we  learn,  that  the 
complying-with  the  overtures  would  have  enabled 
the  French  Republic  to  decide,  for  this  country,  on 
civil  iv ar  or  on  peace;  and,  we  are  told,  in  the  ex 
tract,  TS!o.  6,  which  has  been  intruded  on  us  pur 
posely  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  this  passage  of 
the  letter,  that  the  money,  if  obtained,  wrould  have 
put  it  in  the  power  of  four  men  to  save  the  country. 
Mr.  Randolph,  in  handling  these  two  passages,  has 
gone  rather  beyond  his  usual  degree  of  assurance. 
He  has  taken  a  phrase  from  one  and  a  phrase  from 
the  other,  and  tacked  them  together  to  suit  himself. 
This  done,  lie  boldly  asks,  "  What  were  to  be  the 
*f  functions  of  these  men  ?"  And  then  comes  out 
his  triumphant  answer — "  To  save  the  country  from 
"  a  civil  war"  This  is  Lord  Peter  again  with  his 


*  Citizen  Fauchet's  houses,  both  in  town  and  country,  were 
decorated  with  this  symbol  of  orthodox  republicanism. 

toridem 
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toildem  verUs.  By  running  over  the  two  rjapers,  or 
either  of  them,  this  way  ;  culling  a  phrase  here  and 
a  phrase  there,  he  may  make  them  say  any  thing  he 
pleases ;  and  he  may  do  the  same  thing  with  any 
other  writing.  In  this  manner  he  may  make  even 
the  New  Years  Gift  say,  that  he  is  an  upright, 
worthy,  incorruptible  man  ;  arid  God  knows  how 
far  that  is  from  the  sentiments  of  the  author.  Is 
this  phrase,  which  he  compounded  of  ingredients 
taken  from  two  different  places,  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  Citizen  Fauchet's  dispatches?  Has  this 
tattling  Father  Confessor  any  where  said,  that  the 
overtures  were  for  money  to  save  the  country  from  a 
civil  war?  Has  he  said  any  thing  that  will  counte 
nance  such  an  inference?  No ;  his  dispatches,  in 
every  rational  construction  they  will  bear,  clearly 
lead  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 

He  could  have  decided  on  civil  war  or  on  peace. 
If  we  are  to  understand  by  civil  war,  a  successsful 
opposition  to  the  Federal  government  .>  the  whole  of  his 
letter,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  proves  that  no 
thing  was  so  near  his  heart.  He  every  where  ex 
claims  against  the  ambitious  views  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  defends  the  cause  of  the  insurgents.  He 
speaks  of  them  as  an  oppressed  people,  and  of  the 
laws  which  they  were  armed  to  oppose,  as  harsh 
and  unnecessary.  The  anarchical  assembly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pittsburgh,  those  outrageous  vil 
lains  who  insulted  the  officers  of  justice,  plundered 
the  mail,  drove  peaceable  and  orderly  people  from 
their  dwellings,  dragged  others  forth  to  endure 
every  other  cruelty  short  of  death,  and  who  in  a 
word,  were  daily  committing  robbery  and  murder; 
this  assembly  of  ruffians  he  calls,  "  the  very  pacific 
"  union  of  the  counties  in  Braddock's  Field  !  a 
"  union  which  could  not  justify  the  raising  of  so 
"  great  a  force  as  fifteen  thousand  men. — Besides," 
added  he,  "  the  principles  uttered  in  the  tieciara- 
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"  tions  of  these  people,  rather  announced  ardent 
"  minds  to  be  calmed,  than  anarchists  to  le  subdued" 
When  he  comes  to  speak  of  those  who  wished  to 
enforce  the  excise  law,  he  gives  way  to  the  most 
bitter  invectives,  and  almost  curses  the  officers  of 
government,  who  counselled  the  marching  of  the 
troops.  But,  at  last,  he  is  compelled  to  give  an 
account  of  the  triumph  of  the  Federal  army ;  and 
here  we  plainly  perceive,  by  the  chagrin  he  ex 
presses  at  that  event,  what  he  would  have  desired. 
He  laments  that  the  government  will  acquire  stabi 
lity  from  it,  "  for  one  complete  session  at  least"  the 
discredit  it  will  throw  on  "  the  insurgent  principles 
6S  of  the  patriots"  and  concludes  with  this,  to  him, 
melancholy  reflection  :  fc  Who  knows  what  will 
"  be  the  limits  of  tins  triunpb?  Perhaps  advantage 
"  will  be  taken  by  it  to  obtain  some  laws  for  strength- 
"  ening  the  government,  and  still  more  precipitating 
"  the  propensity,  already  visible,  that  it  has  towards 
"  aristocracy  !" 

Who,  then,  can  be  stupid  enough  to  believe, 
that  if  this  man  had  had  "  some  thousands  of  dol- 
u  lars"  to  advance,  he  would  have  advanced  them 
to  aid  the  government,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
against  tie  insurgents,  and  to  save  the  country  from 
a  civil  war  ?  And  yet  this  we  must  believe,  before 
we  believe,  that  Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  in  all  his 
secrets,  would  have  made  him  overtures  for  that 
purpose. 

As  to  the  words  in  the  dispatch*  No.  6,  which 
are  allowed  to  signify,  save  the  country,  they  must 
not  be  thus  disjointed  from  what  precedes  them. 
The  passage  is  this  :  "  Scarce  was  the  commotion, 
"  known,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  came  to  my 
((  house.  All  his  countenance  was  grief.  He  re- 
"  quested  of  me  a  private  conversation.  It  is  all 
C(  over,  said  he  to  me.  A  civil  war  is  about  to  ra- 
"  vage  our  unhappy  country.  .Four  men,  by  their 

"  talents, 
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£C  talents,  their  influence,  and  their  energy,  may  save 
"  it" — Save  it  from  what  ?  Not  from  a  civil  war  ; 
it  was,  it  seems,  too  late  to  do  that ;  for  it  was  all 
over.  A  civil  war  was  to  take  place ;  that  was  a 
oettled  point,  though  the  commotion  was  scarcely 
known  ;  but  four  men,  with  the  help  of  Citizen  Fau- 
chet's  dollars,  might  save  the  country.  That  is, 
bring  it  out  of  that  civil  war,  refined  and  regene 
rated,  and  unclogged  with  the  Federal  government, 
or,  at  least,  with  those  men  who  thwarted  the  views 
of  Citizen  Fauchet  and  his  nation. 

Of  all  the  expressions  to  be  found  in  the  Baby 
lonish  vocabulary  of  the  French  Revolution,  there 
is  not  one,  the  value  of  which  is  so  precisely  fixed 
as  that  before  us — to  save  the  country.  When  their 
first  Assembly,  the  fathers  of  all  the  miseries  of 
their  country,  violating  the  powers  with  which  they 
were  invested,  reduced  their  king  to  an  automaton, 
laid  their  crooked  fingers  on  the  property  of  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  innocent  persons,  drove  the 
faithful  pastors  from  their  flocks,  and  replaced  them 
by  a  herd  of  vile  apostates,  they  had  the  impudence 
to  declare,  that  they  had  saved  their  country  !  When 
their  worthy  successors  hurled  this  degraded  mo 
narch  from  his  throne,  and,  after  a  series  of  injus 
tices,  insults  and  cruelties,  as  unmerited  as  un 
heard-of,  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  on  a  scaffold, 
they,  too,  had  saved  their  country  !  They  have  saved 
it,  alas!  again  and  again  !  Every  signal  act  of  their 
folly  and  tyranny,  every  one  of  their  massacres,  has 
ended  with  a  declaration  of  their  having  saved  their 
country.  Even  when  they  exchanged  the  Christian 
Religion,  the  words  of  eternal  life,  for  the  impious 
and  illiterate  systems  of  a  Paine  and  a  Volney  ; 
when  they  declared  the  God  of  Heaven  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  forbade  his  worship  on  pain  of  death  ; 
even  then  they  pretended  they  had  saved  their 

country  ! If  Mr.   Randolph   meant  to  save  his 

country  in  this  way,  he  is  welcome  for  me,  to  the 
G  g  3  exclusive 
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exclusive  possession  of  the  honour  clue  to  his  zeal, 
He  might  surely  venture  to  make  overtures  to  Citi 
zen  Fauchet  for  operating  a  salvation  of  this  kind, 
without  the  least  fear  of  a  rebuff.  But.  stopping 
short  of  French  salvation,  he  might  wish  to  save  it 
from  the  excise  \  from  the  Treasurer's  plans  of  finance  \ 
from  a  treaty  with  England  ;  and,  above  all,  from 
that  "  strengthening  the  government,  which  had  so 
"  visible  a  propensity  to  aristocracy."  Besides,  when 
a  man  comes  to  ask  for  a  bribe,  he  mu<=t  have 
some  excuse;  for,  base  as  he  may  be,  and  lost  to 
shame,  and  well  as  he  may  be  convinced,  that  the 
person  whom  he  addresses,  is  as  base  as  himself ;  yet, 
there  is  something* about  the  human  form,  though 
disfigured  with  a  tricolor  cockade,  which  reminds 
the  wretch  that  he  has  a  soul. 

As  a  convincing  proof  that  the  overtures  men 
tioned  by  Citizen  Fauchet  ought  to  be  understood, 
as  made  to  obtain  money  for  supporting,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  insurrection  in  the  West,  and 
that  the  whole  letter  inevitably  conveys  this  mean 
ing,  we  need  no  other  proof  than  that  furnished  by 
Mr.  Randolph  himself.  Jt  will  certainly  be  sup 
posed,  that  he,  above  all  others,  would  read  this 
essay  on  bribery  and  corruption  with  an  anxious 
find  scrutinizing  eye.  We  may  faiily  presume,  that 
lie  conned  it  ever  with  more  attention  than  ever 
school- boy  did  his  lesson,  or  monk  his  breviary; 
and  that,  from  the  moment  he  was  in  his  peniten 
tial  weeds,  he  repeated  the  some-thousand-dollar 
sentence  as  often  as  a  devotee  catholic  repeats  her 
j4i'e-Maria.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this ;  not 
withstanding  the  interest  he  had  in  finding  some 
other  meaning  for  it ;  notwithstanding  even  his  ra- 
lent  at  warping,  and  twisting,  and  turning  every 
thing  that  falls  in  his  way,  we  find  him,  on  the  iC/th 
pf  August,  writing  to  the  President  thus  :  "  Pbr  I 
*•  here  most  solemnly  deny,  that  any  overture  ever 

"  came 
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"  came  from  me,  which  was  to  produce  money  to 
Ci  me  [and  not  to  flour-merchants],  or  any  others 
"  for  me  ;  and  that  in  any  manner  directly  or  in- 
"  directly,  was  a  shilling  ever  received  by  me  ;  nor 
"  was  it  ever  contemplated  by  me,  that  one  shilling 
"  should  be  applied  by  Mr.Fauchet  to  any  purpose, 
"  relative  to  the  insurrection" — He  understood, 
then,  the  letter  to  mean,  that  money  was  to  be  re 
ceived  by  him,  and  that  it  was  to  be  applied  to  some 
purpose  relative  to  the  insurrection.  This  was  the 
charge  that  he  at  first  thought  the  letter  contained 
against  him.  And  when  did  he  begin  to  think 
otherwise  ? — After  he  had  been  to  see  Citizen  Fau*- 
chet  at  Rhode-Island,  and  not  a  moment  before.  It 
was  after  this  edifying  tete-a-tgte  with  his  old  Fa 
ther  Joseph,  that  he  began  to  recollect  all  about  the 
flour- merchants  and  Mr.  Hammond's  Congress ; 
and  so,  with  his  memory  thus  refreshed,  he  comes 
back,  and  tells  us  in  his  Vindication  :  "  Mr.  Fau- 
"  diet's  letter,  indeed,  made  me  suppose,  that  No.  6, 
"  possibly  alluded  to  some  actual  or  proffered  loan 
"  or  expenditure,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  insur- 
"  rection  ;  and,  therefore,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
'-'  deny,  in  my  letter  of  the  1 9th  of  August,  that  one 
"  shilling  was  contemplated  by  me  to  be  applied  by 
ts  Mr.  Fauchet  relative  to  the  insurrection." 

Citizen  Fauchet' s  memory,  too,  was,  it  seems, 
furbished  up  by  this  tele-a-Ute\  for  he  tells  us,  in 
his  certificate,  that,  "  now  calling  to  mind  all  the 
ft  circumstances,  to  which  the  questions  of  Mr.  Ran- 
tl  dolph  call  my  attention,  I  have  an  intimate  con- 
"  viction  that  I  was  mistaken  in  the  propositions, 
"  which  I  supposed  to  have  been  made  to  me." — - 
.So  here  is  a  pretty  story  for  you  :  Mr.  Randolph 
forgets  all  about  the  flour-merchants,  till  he  talks  to 
Citizen  Fauchet ;  and  Citizen  Fauchet  forgets  all 
about  them,  till  he  talks  to  Mr.  Randolph  !  Their 
memories,  like  a  flint  and  steel,  could  bring  forth 

G  g4  no 
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no  light  but  by  fri&ion  with  each  other.  If  this  do 
not  prove  a  close  connection,  I  do  not  know  what 
does.  Even  "  their  minds/'  as  the  poet  says,  "  in 
"  wedlock's  bands  were  join'd." 

There  is  another  singularity  worth  notice  here. 
Citizen  Fauchet's  intercepted  letter  was  written  on 
the  31st  of  October,  17Q4;  and  at  that  time 
(though  it  was  just  after  the  overtures  were  made), 
he  did  not  recollect  a  word  about  the  flour-men,  nor 
about  the  machinations  of  the  English  :  but,  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1JQ5,  that  is  to  say,  ten  months 
and  twenty-seven  days  afterwards,  he  has  an  inti- 
mate  conviction  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  tells  as 
good  a  tough  story  about  it,  as  one  can  in  con 
science  expect  from  a  being  that  kneels  down  at  the 
shrine  of  a  jack-ass.  Mr.  Randolph,  also,  recol 
lected  nothing  about  it  on  the  IQth  of  August; 
but,  in  some  thirty  days  after,  it  all  came  as  pat  into 
his  head,  as  if  it  had  but  that  moment  happened. — • 
Khode-Ibland  must  be  like  the  cave  of  the  Dervise, 
where  every  one  that  entered  saw,  written  in  large 
characters,  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life.  If  so,  no 
wonder  our  adventurers  made  such  haste  to  quit  it. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject,  without  begging  the 
reader  once  more  to  call  to  mind  the  sarcasms  that 
Citizen  Fauchet  pours  out  on  the  changeable  men, 
who  seconded  the  views  of  the  government  with  the 
most  scandalous  ostentation,  who  uttered  resolutions 
and  harangues  without  end,  and  who  made  excur 
sions  to  collect  troops,  "  as  soon  as  it  was  decided 
"  that  the  French  Republic  purchased  no  men  to 
"  do  their  duty."  Mr.  Randolph  lays  hold  of  this 
word  duty,  too,  as  a  drowning  man  would  of  a  straw, 
and  to  just  as  much  purpose  ;  for  if  by  this  word 
Citizen  Fauchet  meant  the  real  duty  of  these  har 
ranguers,  they  were  here  in  the  performance  of  it. 
Their  duty,  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
required  ihem  to  speak  forcibly  to  the  people,  to 

second 
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second  the  declarations  of  the  general  government, 
and,  if  ordered,  to  make  excursions  to  collect 
troops;  and  yet  he  tells  us,  or  rather  he  tells  the 
French  government,  that  they  did  all  this,  "  as 
"  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  the  French  Republic 
"  purchased  no  men  to  do  their  duty"  Hence  it  is  a 
clear  case,  that  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  duty, 
and  what  he  would  have  paid  them  to  perform,  if 
he  had  had  money,  was  exactly  the  contrary  of  all 
this ;  and  exactly  the  contrary  of  this  would  have 
been  an  opposition  to  the  general  government,  its 
probable  defeat  and  consequent  destruction. 

After  all,  to  fix  the  blackest  guilt  on  the  conspi 
rators,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  what  their  precise 
intentions  were.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  in  consideration  of  some  thou 
sands  of  dollars,  they  would  have  enabled  a  foreign 
nation  to  decide  on  civil  war  or  on  peace  for  this 
country.  After  having,  then,  satisfied  ourselves 
with  respect  to  who  they  are,  this  is  the  crime  we 
have  to  lay  to  their  charge.  All  their  asseverations, 
all  their  windings  and  subterfuges  are  vain  :  they 
will  never  wash  away  the  stain  as  long  as  words 
shall  retain  their  meaning,  and  as  long  as  virtue 
shall  hold  her  seat  in  our  hearts,  and  reason  in  our 
minds. 

I  have  already  trespassed  on  the  reader's  patience 
much  longer  than  I  intended,  and,  I  fear  longer  than 
he  will  excuse  ;  but,  as  I  have  promised  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  Vindicator's  attempt  at  recrimi 
nation,  I  must  be  as  good  as  my  word. 

Pie  has  exerted  his  labyrinthian  faculties  to  the 
utmost,  in  order  to  make  it  be  believed,  that  the  Pre 
sident  of  the  United  States  ratified  the  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  under  the  influence  of  what  he  mo 
destly  terms,  a  British  Faction.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  says,  as  addressing  himself  to  the  Presi 
dent—-"  By  my  advice  the  United  States  would 

"  have 
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"  have  been  masters  of  all  contingencies  at  the  end 
"  of  the  campaign.  To  my  unutterable  astonish- 
"  ment,  I  soon  discovered  that  you  were  receding 
"  from  your  determination.  You  had  been  reflect  - 
f(  ing  upon  your  course  from  the  26th  of  June  to 
^  the  l6th  of  July;  on  the  latter  day  you  de- 
"  cided  on  it  ;  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
"  British  minister  in  conformity  with  it ;  letters 
u  were  addressed  to  our  own  ministers  in  confor- 
f(  mity  to  it ;  they  were  inspe&ed  by  you,  before 
"  you  rescinded  your  purpose  :  no  imperious  cir- 
"  cumstances  had  arisen,  except  the  strength  of  the 
€t  popular  voice,  which  would,  according  to  ordi- 
*c  nary  calculation,  corroborate,  not  reverse  your 
"  former  resolution  ;  you  assigned  no  new  reasons 
"  for  the  new  measures ;  and  you  disregarded  the 
"  answer  to  Boston,  although  it  had  committed 
*c  you  upon  a  special  fact,  namely,  a  determination 
"  not  to  ratify  during  the  existence  of  the  provision- 
"  order.  While  I  was  searching  for  the  cause  of 
"  this  singular  revolution,  and  could  not  but  re- 
"  member  that  another  opinion,  which  was  always 
"  weighty  w-th  you,  had  advised  you  not  to  ex- 
"  change  ratifications  until  the  provision-order 
ff  should  be  abolished,  or  the  American  minister 
"  should  receive  further  instructions,  if  it  were  not 
"  abolished  ;  after  duty  had  dictated  to  me  an  ac- 
<c  quiescence  in  your  varied  sentiments,  and  I  had 
"  prepared  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Hammond  adapted 
"  to  them  ;  after  you  had  signed  the  ratification  on 
"  the  18th  of  August;  Mr.  Fauchet's  letter  brought 
*<  forth  a  solution  of  the  whole  affair  ;  thence  it  was 
<e  tbatjow  were  persuaded  to  lay  aside  &\\Jear  of  a 
"  check  from  the  friends  of  France  ;  thence  it  was 
"  that  myself  and  the  French  cause  were  instantane- 
<c  ously  abandoned." 

This  appears  to  be   the  sum  of  Mr.  Randolph's 
statement,  the  correctness  of  which  is,  at  least,  very- 
doubtful  j 
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doubtful ;  but,  not  to  tire  the  reader  with  a  discus 
sion  of  little  importance  as  to  the  main  point,  and  in 
which  I  might  possibly  err,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
that  all  that  he  has  said  and  insinuated  here  is 
strictly  true ;  and  then  his  charge  amounts  to 
this  :  that  the  President,  even  after  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  with  respe6t  to  the  Treaty  was  known, 
hesitated,  from  the  26th  of  June  to  the  13th  of 
July,  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue  in  regard 
to  the  ratification  ;  that,  on  the  day  last  mention 
ed,  he  came  to  a  resolution  not  to  ratify,  until  the 
order  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  for  seizing  provi 
sions  destined  from  this  country  to  France,  should 
be  withdrawn  ;  and  that,  nowithstanding  this  reso 
lution,  he  did  afterwards  rati^  leaving  the  order  in 
force,  and  that  he  was  induced  to  this  change  of 
conduct  from  the  discovery  made  by  Citizen  Fau- 
chet's  intercepted  letter. 

Now,  admitting  all  this  to  be  so,  it  requires  a 
greater  degree  of  penetration  than  I  am  master  of, 
to  perceive  how  it  proves  the  President  to  have  ra 
tified  the  Treaty  under  the  influence  of  a  British 
faction,  or  any  faction  at  all. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  Vindicator  imagines, 
that,  when  a  man  has  once  taken  a  resolution,  he 
can  never  change  it,  without  incurring  the  censure 
of  acting  under  some  undue  influence.  How  far 
such  a  maxim  is  from  being  founded  in  truth,  the 
experience  of  every  day  will  prove.  A  voluntary 
resolution  must  ever  be  supposed  to  be  formed  upon 
exibting  circumstances ;  and,  of  course,  if  any  thing 
arises  that  totally  alters  those  circumstances,  it  would 
be  merely  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  the  resolution.  If, 
for  instance,  a  man  determines  on  giving  up  a  part 
pf  his  income  to  a  fnend,  and  the  next  day  finds 
that  friend  plotting  against  his  life,  must  he,  not 
withstanding  the  discovery,  put  his  determination 
jn  practice,  or  be  subjected  to  the  charge  of  acting 

under 
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under  some  undue  influence  ?  To  maintain  such  a 
position  appears  to  have  been  reserved  for  Mr. 
Randolph  alone.  The  true  question,  therefore,  is 
this :  Was  the  discovery,  made  by  Citizen  Fau- 
chet's  intercepted  letter,  sufficient  to  justify  the  Pre 
sident's  altering  his  resolution,  or  not  ? 

The  only  objection  that  it  is  pretended  the  Pre 
sident  ever  had  to  ratify  the  Treaty,  as  advised  by 
the  Senate,  was,  the  existence  of  the  order  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  for  seizing  provisions  destined 
from  this  country  to  France  ;  because,  he  was  given 
to  understand,  that  ratifying  while  this  order  re 
mained  in  force,  might  look  like  acknowledging 
the  legality  of  the  seizure,  and  might  embroil  the 
United  States  with  the  French  Republic.  That 
this  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Randolph  he  now 
avows  ;  and  he  even  owns,  nay,  boasts,  that  he  ne- 
Ter  would  have  given  his  advice  in  favour  of  the 
ratification  at  all,  if  he  had  not  remembered,  "  that 
u  if  \htpeople  were  averse  to  the  Treaty,  it  was  the 
"  constitutional  right  of  the  House  of  Represema- 
"  tives  to  refuse^  upon  original  grounds,  unfettered 
"  ly  the  Senate  and  President,  to  pass  the  laws  ne- 
<f  cessary  for  its  execution"  He  has  been  tempted 
to  make  this  avowal  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  opposition  ;  and  the  need  they  have  of  a 
man,  able  and  willing  to  expose  every  secret  of  the 
Executive,  may,  perhaps,  insure  him  a  momentary 
success  ;  but  the  avowal  furnishes,  at  the  same  time, 
an  irresistible  proof  of  his  double  dealing.  We 
plainly  perceive  from  this,  as  well  as  from  all  the 
documents  he  has  brought  forward  on  the  subject, 
that  he  was  the  great,  if  not  the  only  cause,  of  the 
delaying  of  the  ratification.  First  he  starts  objec 
tions  ;  then  proposes  conferences  between  himself 
and  the  English  minister  ;  then  he  drafts  memo 
rials  ;  in  short,  he  was  taking  his  measures  for  un 
doing  all  that  had  been  done,  or,  as  Mr.  Pickering 

well 
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well  termed  it,  for  "  throwing  the  whole  up  in  the 
"  wind." 

The  situation  of  the  President  was,  at  this  time, 
truly  critical.  On  the  one  hand,  he  saw  an  instru 
ment  ready  for  his  signature,  which  completed  the 
long-desired  object,  an  amicable  termination  of  all 
differences  with  Great  Britain ;  an  object  that  twenty 
long  years  of  war  and  disputation  had  not  been  able 
to  accomplish  :  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  haunted 
with  the  feigned,  but  terrific  forebodings  of  an 
artful  Secretary  of  State,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of 
representing  the  consummation  of  the  act  as  a  just 
cause  of  offence  to  France,  the  faithful  ally  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  favourite  of  the  people.  At 
this  embarrassing  moment  arrives  the  intercepted 
letter  of  Citizen  Fauchet.  The  charm,  that  held 
him  in  suspence,  is  at  once  dissolved.  Here  he 
sees  that  the  hypocrite  in  whom  he  had  confided, 
who  first  awakened  doubts  in  his  mind,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  the  procrastination,  and  who 
had  hitherto  withheld  his  hand  ;  here  he  sees  him  at 
the  head  of  a  faction  opposed  to  his  government, 
unveiling  all  its  most  secret  views  to  a  foreign  mi 
nister,  and  even  making  overtures  for  money,  which, 
if  acceded  to,  would  have  enabled  that  minister  to 
decide  on  civil  war  or  on  peace  for  this  country. 
Was  it  not  natural  to  imagine,  that  he  should  now 
see  the  advice  of  this  "  pretended  patriot"  as  a  lure 
to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  to  render  the  Treaty  abor 
tive,  and  eventually  plunge  the  United  States  into 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  ?  And  was  it  not,  then,  I 
ask,  as  natural,  that  he  should  turn  from  it  with  in 
dignation  and  horror  ?  "  Hence  it  was,'*  says  the 
Vindicator,  "  that  myself  and  the  French  cause  were 
"  instantaneously  abandoned/'  And,  upon  my  soul, 
I  think  it  was  high  time. 

In  this  letter  the  President  saw  also,  what  it  was 
he  had  to  expect  from  the  friendship  of  the  regene 
rated 
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rated  French.  Here  he  finds  a  foreign  minister 
writing  a  letter  that  breathes,  from  the  first  syllabic 
of  it  to  the  last,  the  most  treacherous  liustihiy  to  the 
Federal  government.  He  finds  him  caballing  with 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state,  reviling  his 
administration  ;  representing  him  as  the  head  of  an 
aristocracy  ;  approving  of  an  open  rebellion  ;  re 
gretting  its  want  of  success,  and  that  he  had  not  the 
means  of  nourishing  it.  And  all  this  he  sees  ad 
dressed  to  the  rulers  of  a  nation  professing  the  sin- 
cerest  friendship  for  himself  and  the  people  of  Ame 
rica.  Was  it  possible  that  he  should  see  any  thing 
here  to  induce  him  to  delay  the  ratification  of  an 
instrument,  calculated  to  insure  peace  and  uninter 
rupted  prosperity  to  his  country,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  an  advantage  for  that  nation  ? 
"  Hence,"  says  the  Ex-Secretary,  in  his  plaintive 
style,  "  hence  it  was  that  he  was  persuaded  to  lay 
"  aside  aMfear  of  a  check  from  \\\z  friends  of  France" 
And  well  he  might ;  for,  what  more  had  he  to  fear 
from  them  ?  Open  war  with  such  people  is  as  much 
preferable  to  their  intrigues,  as  a  drawn  sword  is 
preferable  to  a  poisoned  repast. 

The  Vindicator,  pursuing  his  plan  for  opening  to 
himself  a  welcome  from  the  adverse  (and  might  say 
perverse)  party,  insidiously  brings  forward  the  re 
monstrances  against  the  Treaty  as  _a  reason  that 
ought  to  have  prevented  its  ratification.  Few  peo 
ple,  who  consider  how  these  remonstrances  were 
obtained,  ever  looked  upon  them  as  a  reason  of  any 
weight  :  but,  whatever  attention  they  might  merit 
before  the  discovery  made  by  the  intercepted  letter, 
they  merited  none  at  all  afterwards  ;  for,  there  was, 
and  there  is,  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe, 
that '  they  originated  from  the  same  all-powerful 
cause  as  did  the  suggestions,  difficulties,  and  delays 
of  the  Vindicator.  He  would  fain  persuade  us,  in 
deed,  that  no  money-overtures  ever  passed  between 

him 
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him  and  Citizen  Faucher,  after  the  little  affair  of  the 
flour-merchants ;  but  the  method  he  takes  of  doing 
this  is  rather  calculated  to  produce  admiration  at 
his  effrontery,  than   convidlion  of  his  repentance. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  President,  he  says — ec  Do 
"  you  believe,  Sir,  that  if  money  was  pursued  by  the 
"  Secretary  of  State,  he  would  have  been  rebuffed 
"  by   an    answer,    which   implied  no  refusal ;    and 
"  would  not  have  renewed  the  proposition  ;  which, 
"  however,  Mr.  Fauchet  confesses,  lie  never  heard 
"  °f  dgainT'' — I  do  not  know  what  the  President 
might  believe  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  one 
would  imagine  that  even  such  a  rebuff  as  the  Vin 
dicator  met  with  would  have  prevented  any   man 
from  returning  to  the  charge  ;  however,  I  shall  not 
contradict  him  here,  as  he  must  understand  these 
things  better  than  I,  or,   perhaps,  any  other  man 
living.     I  haste  to  the  declaration  he  quotes  from 
Citizen  Fauchet's  dispatch,  No.  6.     Yes,  it  i$  very 
true  that  the  Citizen  says   in  that  dispatch — "  I 
C£  have  never  since  heard  of  propositions  of  thisna* 
c(  ture."     But  when  was  this  dispatch  written  ? — 
Before  the   31st  of  October,    1/Q4,    and,    conse 
quently,  before  the    intercepted  letter  ;    and  Mr. 
Randolph  has  the  conscience  to  make  this  decla 
ration   apply  to  the  month  of  November,    1795, 
This  is  another  of  those  little  twists  for  which  our 
Vindicator  is  so  renowned. 

There  was  great  plenty  of  time  for  the  Citizen  to 
receive  a  reinforcement  from  France,  before  the 
Treaty  made  its  appearance  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean  ;  and  the  regret  he  expresses  at  his  "  bis 
((  want  of  pecuniary  means"  when  the  first  over 
tures  were  made  to  him,  seems  to  be  a  tolerable 
good  reason  for  presuming  that  he  should  strain 
every  nerve  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  "  satisfactory 
"  answer"  another  time,  than  that  concerning  "  the 
ef  t!ure  principles  of  his  Republic''  I  leave  any  one 

tQ 
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to  guess  at  the  low  ebb  to  which  he  must  be  re 
duced,  when  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  on 
the  purity  of  the  French  nation,  for  want  of  a  little 
of  the  ready  to  purchase  the  "  consciences  of  the 
"  pret  ended  ^ttnots  of  America,"  which  were  going 
off  as  cheap  as  neck-beef,  or  damaged  goods  at 
vendue  !  What  must  be  the  mortification  of  this 
speculator  in  consciences,  when  he  had  not  one 
single  dollar  to  give  "  those  changeable  men"  to  pre- 
ventthemfrom  baranguing&rA  issuing  declarationsto 
cc  second  the  views  of  the  government !"  Indeed,  when 
the  Citizen  is  upon  this  subject,  he  seems  to  be  quite 
unmanned.  His  situation  was  like  that  of  a  prodi 
gal,  who,  after  having  squandered  his  last  sou  on 
his  bawds  and  parasites,  sees  himself  deserted  and 
despised  by  them. — "  And  the  popular  societies 
u  too,"  says  he,  giving  way  to  all  the  anguish  of 
his  soul  ;  "  and  the  popular  societies  too,  emitted 
"  resolutions  stamped  with  the  same  spirit !"  The 
poor  Citizen's  grief  at  this  ungrateful  defection  of 
his  darling  club,  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  lamenta 
tion  of  King  James,  when  he  heard  that  his  favou 
rite  daughter  had  quitted  his  palace  to  join  the  in 
vader.  "  God  help  me,"  said  he,  "  I  am  deserted 
ff  by  my  very  children  !" — This  was  not  the  case 
with  Citizen  Genet  :  his  purse  was  ever  full,  and  he 
had  ever  a  troop  of  democrats  at  his  heels.  He 
made  his  court,  like  Jupiter  of  old,  in  a  golden 
shower,  and,  like  Jupiter,  he  succeeded.  Then 
was  the  time  for  trade  :  then  a  patriot's  conscience 
was  as  good  to  him  as  a  little  estate  ;  he  was  not 
then  obliged  to  hawk  it  about  from  door  to  door, 
like  stinking  fish  or  rotten  peaches. 

That  Citizen  Fauchet  would  press  the  necessity 
of  a  supply,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  at 
least  from  any  thing  that  he  has  said  to  the  con 
trary  ;  for,  it  was  the  "  want  of  power  and  defect 
"  of  fecuniaiy  means"  that  prevented  him  from 

yielding 
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yielding  to  the  overtures  that  were  made  him  ;  and 
not  his  want  of  inclination  to  nourish  the  insurrec 
tion  in  the  West.  "  1  shall  draw  myself  off"  says 
he,  "  by  some  common- place  remarks,  and  by 
"  throwing  myself  on  the  pure  principles  of  the  Re- 
"  public"'  He  says  this  with  a  laugh,  that  very 
well  indicates  what  he  thought  of  that  purity.  But, 
we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  any  thing  that  he  says  on  this  subject. 
We  know  what  the  pure  principles  of  his  Republic 
are.  We  have  seen  from  a  report,  made  in  the 
Convention,  that,  at  Genoa,  these  pure  principles 
had  made  sure  of  a  party,  who  engaged  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  French  army,  and  that  this 
plan,  after  having  cost  some  millions,  failed  of  suc 
cess.  In  Switzerland,  the  Convention  declares  they 
have  spent  more  money  in  bribes,  than  would  have 
maintained  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  in 
the  field ;  but,  point  d"1  argent  point  de  Su'isse,  ac 
cording  to  their  own  proverb.  In  Denmark,  they 
expended  such  immense  sums  in  consequence  of 
their  pure  principles,  to  the  wife  of  one,  and  the 
whore  of  another,  and  the  lacquey  of  another,  and 
all  this  under  the  pretence  of  purchasing  corn,  that 
the  reporter  declares,  that  those  who  eat  the  bread 
made  of  the  corn  coming  from  that  country,  might 
be  said  to  swallow  pure  gold  *.  Consciences  were 
high  there  ;  and  yet  the  expenditure  in  Denmark 
is  estimated  at  no  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  what 


*  Might  not  this  circumstance  give  our  certificate-makers 
the  idea  of  flour-merchants?  They  knew  that  the  thing  had 
succeeded  in  Denmark,  and  though  it  was  rather  inconsistent 
for  such  a  "  true  republican"  as  Mr.  Randolph  to  adopt  the 
practices  of  monarchical  countries,  yet,  in  such  a  desperate 
case,  the  thing  might  pass,  with  a  mental  reservation ,  and,  at 
any  rate,  thould  it  be  a  sin  against  the  u  pure  prmdples"  he  pro 
fessed,  as  he  was  with  his  old  Father  Confessor,  it  was  easy  to 
obtain  absolution. 

vo£.  ii.  H  h  was 
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was  expended  among  the  republics.  It  was  at  Ge 
neva  that  the  success  of  their  fure  principles  was 
complete.  Their  minister  at  that  place  adhered  to 
them  so  rigidly,  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
that  devoted  city  became  a  little  Paris,  The  con 
stitution  was  destroyed,  the  sans-culottes  let  loose 
upon  the  rich ;  confiscations,  banishment,  and 
death  followed  *.— After  this,  it  is  diverting  to  hear 
Citizen  Fauchet  solemnly  declare  [in  his  certifi 
cate,  mind  that],  "that  the  morals  of  his  nation, 
"  and  the  candour  of  bis  government,  severely  forbid 
^  the  use  of  money  in  any  circumstances,  which 
"  could  not  be  publicly  avowed"-— Consummate  im 
pudence  !  The  morals  of  a  nation  that  do  not  now 
so  much  as  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  !  The 
morals  of  a  nation  that,  one  day  in  the  year,  have 
temp  for  their  god  !— -And  the  candour  of  his  go- 
Tern  mint,  too  !  A  pretty  sort  of  candour,  truely, 
to  profess  the  tenderest  affection  for  the  President 
and  Congress,  while  they  were  preparing  to  blow 


*  The  influence  of  the  French  money  at  Genoa  was  such, 
that  when  the)  appeared  in  its  neighbourhood,  the-  patriots 
pl-nited  liberty  trees  on  every  conspicuous  part  of  the  fortirica-r 
lions.  On  each  of  these  trees  was  the  following  inscription  : 
*'  Tbi<  tree  'will  defend  our  ramparts  better  than  ivc.  can" — Let  the 
leader  cast  his  eye  on  this  scen<;  or'  baseness :  let  him  view  this 
venal,  cowardly  race,  hoisting  the  colours  of  a  nation  of  whose 
treacherous  dtsigns  they  were  convinced}  kissing  the  hand  that 
held  the  scourg'-  over  them  ;  and,  when  he  has  contemplated 
this  spectacle  as  long  as  contempt  and  indignation  will  permit 
him.  then  let  him  transfer  that  contempt  and  indignation  to  the 
cc '..  Inrlc-fven  and  civir-feasters  of  America. 

Ti»is  is-  a  prop  :  pUce  to  remark,  that  Citizen  Genet  was 
one  of  those  emp\.v^d  in  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  Ge 
neva.  This  circumstance  accounts  for  the  following  sentence 
of  hi-  e  '( r  of  credence  to  the  Congress  :  "  The  proofs  of  zeal 
<*  and  patriotism  which  be  has  bilberfo  giwn,  persurvde  us  that  he 
*'  will  conduct  himself  in  a  m.  nntr  to  Bender  bis  person  agree- 
*(  tii.'c" — He  ruid'Te  '  Ins  fcr  son' agreeable  to  M  .  .  C  .  .  and 
to  the  Democratic  Societies^  but  to  nobody  else,  I  believe. 

them. 
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them  all  up.  While  they  were  endeavouring  to 
foster  a  nest  of  conspirators,  who  would  have  sent 
them  all  to  the  guillotine,  like  the  magistrates  of* 
Geneva,  or  swung  them  up  in  the  embraces  of  their 
elastic  god  :  From 'the  morals  and  candour  of  such 
people,  God  defend  us ! 

When  Citizen  Fauchet  informed  the  Convention 
of  the  great  bargains  that  were  offered  him  here, 
when  they  found  at  what  a  low  rate  "  the  consciences 
"  of  the  pretended  patrons  of  America"  were  selling 
off,  it  would  be  to  contradict  every  maxim  of 
trade,  to  suppose  that  the  purity  of  their  principles, 
and  the  morals  of  their  nation,  would  prevent  them 
from  enabling  him  to  make  a  purchase  ;  and  parti 
cularly  at  the  important  moment,  when  the  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  was  to  be  ratified  or  rejected. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  difficulty  ;  and  that  was, 
the  Treasury  of  the  Convention  was  nearly  as.  empty 
as  Father  Joseph's  purse,  or  the  pouch  of  his  men 
dicant  pilgrim.  And,  as  to  assignats,  besides  their 
being  a  tell-tale  currency,  they  never  would,  as  we 
have  no  guillotine  in  the  country,  have  been  con 
vertible  into  food  and  raiment ;  so  that,  of  course, 
they  would  have  been  as  despicable  and  despised 
waste  paper,  as  the  Aurora  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Argus  of  New- York,  or  Chronicle  of  Boston.  This 
difficulty,  hdweverj  formidable  as  it  was,  appeared 
as  nothing  in  competition  with  the  object  in  view. 
We  may  well  suppose  that  their  indefatigable  finan 
ciers  would  make  a  last  effort  ;  would  give  the  na 
tion  another  squeeze,  to  come  at  the  means  of  de 
feating  the  Treaty.  They  have  a  greater  variety  of 
imposts  than  Mr.  Hamilton  or  even  Mr  Pitt ;  and 
in  a  pressing  occasion  like  the  one  before  us,  they 
had  only  to  set  the  national  razor  at  work  for  two 
of  three  days,  upon  the  heads  of  the  bankers  and 
merchants,  to  collect  the  sum  required  :  or,  if  these 
should  be  grown  scarce,  a  drowning  of  four  or  iive 
H  h  ?.  thousand 
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thousand  women  might  bring  them  in  ear-bobs  and 
other  trinkets  *  sufficient  to  stir  up  fifty  town-meet 
ings,  and  to  cause  two  thirds  of  the  Federal  Senators 
to  be  roasted  in  effigy.  I  would  by  no  means  insi 
nuate,  that  the  citizens,  in  general,  who  were  assem 
bled  on  these  occasions,  participated  in  any  dona 
tion  ivhatever,  foreign  or  domestic,  for  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  except,  indeed,  at 
Philadelphia,  where,  after  having  hollowed  like 
lusty  fellow's  to  "damn  the  Treaty,"  they  were  taken 
and  regaled  with  grog  and  muddy  porter,  at  a  ta 
vern  belonging  to  Patriot  Plato  ^.  Donation,  or 
"  loans?  of  this  sort,  seldom  extend  further  than 
the  chairman,  orators,  and  committee-men :  the 
multitude,  when  their  vociferations  are  finished,  arc 


*  It  appears  from  a  relation  of  the  transactions  at  Nantz, 
that,  in  that  city  only,  more  than  three  thousand  women  were 
either  drowned  or  shot,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  their  rings,  &c.  Their  murderers,  as  is  often 
the  case,  quarelled,  when  they  came  to  divide  the  booty,  pub 
lished  accusations  against  each  other,  and  so  the  world  has  been 
informed  of  the  "pure  principles  of  the  Republic  j  the  morals  of 
"  the  nation  t" 

The  American  ladies  will  do  well  to  be  upon  their  guard 
with  respect  to  French  baubles;  for  it  is  very  probable  that 
their  lovely  persons  may  bear  about  them  ornaments,  torn  from 
the  bleeding  ears  and  ringers  of  those  females,  who  were  for 
merly  beloved  and  respected  like  themselves. 

f  This  little  gentleman,  whom  the  French  ladies  cail  the 
gar^nfcndit,  is  said  to  delight  in  mischief  like  a  jack-daw.  He 
has  amassed  a  great  deal  of  money  together,  God  knows  how, 
which  he  appears  determined  to  employ  in  doing  this  country 
all  the  harm  in  his  power.  He  fully  justifies  the  maxim  of  the 
naturalists,  who  tell  us,  that  the  most  impotent  reptiles  are 
ever  the  most  malicious.  We  have,  hewever,  this  consolation: 
there  will  be  none  of  his  breed  to  torment  our  children. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  inconsistent  that  this  Pope  Joan  should 
be  admitted  into  a  masculine  assembly  like  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  for,  though  I  am  far  from  approving  of  the  in 
delicate  scrutiny  of  the  Roman  Conclave,  yet,  I  must  confess, 
that,  where  there  are  such  grounds  for  suspicion,  I  think  a  le 
gislator  should  be  obliged  to  produce  some  proofs,  before  he  be 

allowed 
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generally  suffered  to  retire  to  their  cabins,  their 
minds  inflated  with  the  ideas  of  their  sovereignty, 
but  their  bellies  as  gaunt  as  those  of  fasting  wolves. 
Let  any  one  look  at  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  in 
this  opposition  to  the  treaty,  and  believe,  if  he  can, 
that  they  were  not  actuated  by  some  powerful  mo 
tive  which  they  dared  not  openly  to  avow.  They 
began  to  emit  their  anathemas  against  it,  long  be 
fore  it  was  even  laid  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Ran 
dolph  protests,  that  he  never  divulged  its  contents 
to  any  one.  How  he  came  to  imagine  this  unasked 
for  declaration  necessary  in  his  Vindication,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  almost  every  article  of  it 
was  attacked  in  the  democratic  papers,  immediately 
after  it  tvas  received  by  the  President,  and  that  too, 
with  such  a  confidence  of  its  being  what  it  has  since 
appeared  to  be,  that  it  requires  something  more  than 
the  protestation  of  Mr.  Randolph,  to  persuade  me 
that  it  was  not  divulged  before  its  appearance  from 
Mr.  Bache's  press.  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  that 
I  am  well  convinced,  that  the  Letters  of  Franklin, 
which  were  the  first  pieces  that  appeared  on  the 


allowed  to  assist  in  making  laws  to  govern  fathers,  mothers,  and 
their  progeny.  Let  him  speechify  in  the  boarding  schools  uli 
he  is  hoarse,  but  not  in  a  legislative  assembly. 

Sage  Plato  mounted  on  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
Harangu'd  the  misses  of  the  boarding-school, 
in  accents  soft  :is  any  eunucVs  song. 
Blithe  Phyllis  thought  the  speech  confounded  long1. 
T\vo  craving  appetites  her  soul  d-vide: 
She  long'd  for  dinner,  and  for  Damon  sigh'd. 
With  nose  up-turn'd,  she  eyes  the  spouting 
Each  lisping  period  but  augments  her  rage. 
Oh  !   god  of  dinners,  says  th'  impatient  maid, 
And  yon,  Oh  !  god  of  love,  now  lend  your  aid  t 
From  this  vile  spouter  set  your  vot'ry  free, 
Let  her  once  more  roast-duck  and  Damon  see! 
JBut,  if  she's  doom'd,  for  some  unknown  offence,  "* 

To  hear  a-  frothy  babbler,  void  of  sense,  > 

Send  her  a  man,  ye  gods  I  and  take  ten  pigmy  hence,       J 

subjecl, 
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subject,  and  to  which  I  more  particularly  allude! 
here,  were  originally  the  work  of  a,  Frenchman*. 
Father  Joseph,  believe  me,  did  not  bury  himself 
alive  on  the  banks  of  Schuylkill  purely  and  simply 
to  have  leisure  to  say  his  Angelus  and  tell  his  beads* 
His  retirement  was  not  so  much  the  effect  of  piety 
as  of  politics. 

And  who  has  forgotten  the  diligence  of  the  op- 
posers,  the  moment  the  treaty  was  published  ?  Did 
they  give  it  time  to  circulate  ?  Did  they  let  it  come 
before  the  people  as  public  acts  in  general  do,  and 
leave  them  to  form  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  opinion 
on  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  was  not  every  spring  put 
in  motion  to  prepossess  them  ;  to  fix  in  their  minds 
a  hatred  to  the  measure,  that  truth  would  not  be  able 
to  remove  ?  How  can  we  account  for  individuals 
quitting  their  homes,  neglecting  their  business, 
and  sacrificing,  to  appearance,  their  interests,  to 
carry  this  instrument  to  the  extremities  of-  the 
Union,  and  there  form  combinations  against  it  in 
order  to  intimidate  the  President  from  a  ratification  ? 
How  can  we  possibly  account  for  the  French  flag 
being  hoisted  at  the  town-meetings  as  a  signal  of 


*  As  a  proof  that  this  is  not  a  new  opinion  with  me,  I  here 

insert  an  extract  from  Plain  English. 

"  Before  I  proceed  any  further,  it  is  necessary  to  give  you  a 
brief  history  of  the  betters  of  Franklin.  Whoever  reads  these 
letters  with  the  smallest  attention,  must  perceive,  that  they 
are,  originally,  a  French  production.  Every  one  of  them  ends 
with  an  address  to  the  passions  of  the  sovereign  people.  These 
declamatory  parts  betray  their  origin  in  a  more  striking  man 
ner  than  the  rest  of  the  performance.  Here  we  see  a  close 
and  servile  imitation  of  the  illiterate,  new-ltmglfd  jargon  of 

"  *the  French  Convention  ;  a  heterogeneous  mixi  ure  of  insolence, 

"  servility,  vaunting,  and  lamentation." 
Such  was  my  opinion  of  the  Letters  of  Franklin  in  the  month 

of  July  lastj  before  Mr.  Randolph's  scandalous  affair  was  ever 

talked  or  dreamt  of,  in  this  country,  and  consequently  before  I 

could  suspect  that  the  contents  of  the  tieaty  had  been  divulged 

by  him. 

opposition 
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opposition  to  the  treaty*?  What  can  solve  this 
mystery,  unless  it  be  Citizen  Fauchet's  intercepted 
letter  ? 

We  all  remember  the  hue  and  cry  that  was  raised 
by  the  adverse  party,  their  alarm,  when  the  old  Fa 
ther  Confessor  and  his  dispatches  were  like  to  be 
taken  by  the  English  ship,  the  Africa.  They  trem 
bled,  and  not  without  reason.  If  his  nine  (I  believe 
there  were  nine  of  them)  cartons  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  President,  we  should  then,  indeed, 
have  seen  real  machinations  unravelled.  Then 
might  we  have  examined  the  whole  account,  run 
over  all  the  items  of  corruption,  known  the  price 
current  of  consciences,  and  the  exact  value  of  every 
individual  patriot.  We  should  then  have  seen,  per 
haps,  how  much  it  cost  the  French  Republic  to  have 
a  stone  hurled  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Hamilton  : 
how  much  she  pays  for  an  essay  from  Valerius,  an 
harangue  from  the  gar^on  fendu,  and  a  sentence  of 
"  damnation"  from  the  President  of  the  Democratic 
Society.  Then,  too,  might  we  have  discovered, 
what  sum  is  necessary  to  make  one  judge  quit  his 
awful  functions,  to  head  a  tumultuous  populace, 
•and  another  make  a  silly,  vulgar,  butcher-like  pro 
posal  for  u  seizing  Great  Britain  by  the  throat  and 
"  strangling  her."  And  then  might  we  have  seen, 
what  could  induce  the  versatile  "  Pennsylvania 
"  Farmer"  to  forget  the  meek,  the  humble,  the 
peaceful  principles  of  his  society,  utter  a  philippic  of 
sublimated  nonsense,  breathing  nothing  but  rancour 
and  opposition,  and  accept  of  the  burning  of  the 
Senators  of  the  Delaware  before  his  door,  as  a  sa 
crifice  to  his  patriotic  zeal. 

Unfortunately  these  cartons  were  not  intercepted; 
but  all  the  proceedings  of  the  opposers  were  such, 
that,  when  explained  by  the  intercepted  letter,  there 

*  See  Plain  English. 

could 
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could  remain  little  or  no  doubt  with  respect  to  their 
real  views;  and  no  one,  except  a  willing  dupe, 
could  any  longer  hesitate  to  declare,  with  the  Se 
cretary  of  War,  "  that  the  struggle  to  defeat  the 
"  Treaty  was  the  act  of  a  detestable  and  nefarious 
"  conspiracy." 

Will  any  one  believe,  then,  that  the  President, 
with  this  conviction  on  his  mind,  stood  in  need  of 
British  influence  to  determine  on  a  ratification  ? 
What  other  determination  could  he  possibly  take  ? 
Was  he,  though  he  saw  the  pit  open  before  his  eyes, 
to  plunge  headlong  into  it?  Was  he,  after  having 
discovered  the  conspiracy,  tamely  to  yield  to  its  ma 
chinations,  and  assist  i%.  the  ruin  of  his  country  ? 
There  was  but  one  course  for  him  to  pursue  to  make 
the  government  respected,  and  blast  all  the  hopes 
of  the  conspirntnrs,  and  that  was  to  ratify  the  Treaty. 
By  this  act  he  preserved  toijs  the  inestimable  bles 
sings  of  peace,  gave  stability  to  the  Constitution,  not 
only  for  one,  but  for  many  sessions  %  by  a  legal  and 
manly  exercise  of  the  powers  it  has. vested  in  him, 
convinced  the  French  that  the  interests  of  the  Union 
are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  her  vengeance  and  ca 
price,  and  showed  to  the  whole  world,  that  we  wish 
to  live  in  friendship  with  all  nations,  but  that  we  are 
determined  to  be  the  slaves  of  none.  And  yet  this 
act,  Mr.  Randolph  would  persuade  us,  was  the 
work  of  a  British  faction  ! 

Thus  has  the  Vindicator  failed  in  all  his  attempts. 
On  the  article  of  corruption,  of  which  we  before 
doubted,  we  now  doubt  no  longer;  and  as  to  his 
indirect  accusation  against  the  President,  it  only 
serves  to  show  that  one  who,  with  unblushing  front, 
can  ask  a  bribe,  will  never  be  ashamed  to  publish 
his  ingratitude  and  apostacy. 

END   OE1   THE  NEW   YEARNS  GIFT,    AND   OF 
THE  SECOND   VOLUME, 

T.  Baylis,  Printer, 
Greville  Street,  Hatton  Garden, 
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